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Foreword 



School discipline is at once ver\ simple and 
\ er> complicated. Simple in the fact that it is not 
a controversial or a questionable goal. Ever\one 
favors safct\ and order mThescHotJis. Officials 
charged with the responsibilitv of managing 
schools certainl) do, so do teachers who must 
meet the needs of children in large and varied 
classrooms. The public rcpeatedK places school 
discipline as their primarx concern in the na- 
tional Gallup polls on education.' And children 
favor discipline when it is administered fairl\, 
when rules are applied with consistencv, and 
when it allows them to feel safe and to work 
effectively in school. 

If there is such consensus, whv is there such 
concern over disruption and disobedience in 
schools todav*' Here is where the complexitv lies. 
For while everyone can agree on the need for 
safe, orderlv schooU where the atmosphere is 
conducive to learning and everyone respects the 
rights of everyone else. It has proved exceedingly 
difficult to achieve this end. Unfortunately, in 
our view, the attempt has far too often involved 
the exclusion of children from school. 

In December 1974, we published Children Out 
of School in Amcrk a report about the nearly 

U>hi Delia Kappa. Ihe Gallup Polls of Atuuuks Toward 
h'thuatiofi m9 ftl97Js Stanlc\ Kiam, cd. iBIoommglon, 
Indiaria. 1973).' , 

'A Report ol ihc Children's Defense I'und of the Washing,on 
Research Project . Inc (C ambridge. Mass., 1974) See 
Appendix A o! lhai report foi an analysis oi how ue 
conducted the stiid>. 



two million children who, accordmg to 1970 
United States Census data, missed all or a sub- 
stantial portion of their school year. We counted 
children out of school as those who had been out 
at least 45 days or one-quarter of the school v ear. 
And we concluded that they were out of school, 
for the most part, not by choice but because they 
had been excluded. We also found many who 
had been excluded for less than 45 days through 
disciplinary mechanisms. 

One of the common mechantsms for putting 
children out of school is exclusionary discipline 
in one form or another whether it is called 
suspension, expulsion, voluntary withdrawal, 
blocking, barring, temporary dismissal or a 
cooling-off period. We found that most of these 
disciplmary exclusions were discretionary acts, 
hidden from public view, with few procedures in 
their routine use to ensure fairness, to gather all 
the facts, to review the decision, or to help 
identify or remediate the behavior precipitating 
the exclusion. We also found that many suspen- 
sions were unnecessary, made no educational 
sense and disserved the interests of the children 
involved. In many cases, short-term disciplinary 
exclusions added up to a significant loss of 
schooling and caused youngsters to drop out of 
school'permanently. 

Since the issuance of our report, we have 
Ycceived numerous inquiries and complaints 
from parents. whose children have been sus- 
pended or expelled and from groups who are 
concerned with .school discipline policies and 
practices in their communities. We have aLso 
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received letters Irom teaclicis, priiiLipaK aiul 
school boafd nienibers asking what should he the 
school's response to ''disruptive" students who 
make it dtrticult to teach and to learn I he tceent 
I nited States Supreme C\)urt decisions in (/<ms 
\ lifpcz' ixnd IVoin! \ ,Vm(//(///(/^lia\e intcnsi- 
lied 'his discussion of the rights and respouMhili- 
ties ol all parties concerned with a student's 
suspension Irom school. 

hi response to this concern, w<^ktTcl\cpaied 
this lollow-up report on SLhoo/suspension 
have obtained and anal\/ed Isuspension 
submitted to llt \V\ OlfiLL joi Ci\il Ri 
(OCR) h\ 2,862 school d/stnets In which 
JSS/>SI clui?fienrrrr^ \Veha\ealso 
dr;i^Hi^Juyyfl\ on what wc learned talking to 
thousands of^iar^-nts and children in our own 
sur\e\ o( over 6,500 laniilics ui nme states and 
the District oi Columbia and Irom nioic than 300 
additional inter\ieus with school oHicials and 
communitN leaders which were undertaken in 




pieparmg C/tih/un Out of Si/uh)/ in Anieiua. 
\\e|ia\e mquued in subsequent intei\ icws w ith 
teaLhers, pruiLipals and parents uito aUeinati\e 
measures to dctii with diseiplme pioblenis which 
do not remove Lhildicn Irom school. 

As tidxoLatcs loi children, as parents ol pre- 
schooi and SLhoid-age child i en our selves, as 
eiti/ens and as taxpayers deepK concerned with 
the health) operation ol the educational process, 
VD\ ^tall seeks to Lontribute const ructivcK to 
the national debate about the suspension prob- 
em and to the ulcntil nation ol solutions. Above 
ill, we believe that everv ehdJ has a need loi and 
a right to an education m this societv. 

We hope that school olficials, parents, 
students and advoe*ites will cxploie alternative 
disLipUnai v approaches which help children stav 
in school and help theih to learn and to grow. 

I vvar>t to thank Roehelle Ikck lor her 
coordination ol the work on this report and Paul 
\ . .Smith lor his programming and analvsis of 
the Olfice lor Civil Rights suspension data. 



Marian Wright I'dclman 
Director 
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The Many Faces of Suspension 



So often \\c do bomclhing bccaubc \vc have 
always done it. We.do not question a traditional 
wav of acting or ask if it Is achieving a desirable 
goal Indeed, we often forget what thcgoal is. So 
frequently we discuss general school problems, 
policies, data, procedures a administrative pro- 
cesses, budgets, legal requirements and teacher 
demands, that we overlook children. Yet it is the 
needs, fears, hopes, problems and futures of 
individual children that schooks must never lose 
sight of/ 

In this report we vva'o\to think anew about 



school suspension, how we use it, why we Use it, 
and what it means to children. We want to start 
witli stories about suspended children. While 
their names, the location of their schools, and all 
other identifying in for mat ion have been changed 
to protect their confidentiality, the information 
iibout each of these^children is true. They do not 
tome from a single district or state. They are not 
isolated cases as the data in Chapters 2, .1 and 4 
show. They are representative of many thou- 
sands of children all over America and they come 
from every race, class and region. 



Amos 



Amos Haskins is the tallest boy in his class. 
His height is often an advantage to him for it 
allows him to pass himself off as a fifteen year old 
when in truth he is only twelve. As a boy of 
fifteen he is able to get neighborhood jobs usu- 
ally reserved for older boys. Jobs are important 
for Amos Ha^nTmsJbccause his mother is on 
vvclfare and ihc monthly clTeck she receives in no 
way covers the expense of raising six children. 

So Amos, claiming he was fifteen, got a good 
job delivering clothes foroneof the fourcleaning 
shops in his neighborhood. One day, when his 
delivery load was excessively I*irge, he asked to 
be excused from a last period study hall in order 
to begin work early. Knov^ing of the economic 
situatiori of the Haskins family, the study hall 
teacher readily granted Amos permission. That 
day he delivered clothes without the help of a car 



or bike from two-thirty in the afternoon until 
nine-thirty that night. His dinner consisted of a 
peanut butter sandwich and a glass of Kool-aid, 
The next day when he entered school his 
homeroom teacher informed him he had been 
suspended for leaving school early the previous, 
afternoon. Amos explained that he had been 
given permission by the study hall teacher, but 
she was out of the city that day on business and 
could not confirm his story. Amos was sent home 
for two day^. When he returned to school, the 
principal acknovvledged that permission had 
been granted him. He apologi/cd to Amos and 
sent a letter of apology to Mrs. Haskins. Two 
yCttrs ttfter this incident, the notice of suspension 
remains on Amos Haskins' official school 
records. ' 
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Lucinda 

Lucinda Carver is eleven >ears old. If one can 
sa\ anything about her, it is that she ohcys her 
mother's orders to the letter. One of her mother's 
orders is to go to the bathroom before she leaves 
for school so she won't have to go during class 
time, * 

Tsuallv l.ucinda follows her mothet'.s request. 
But i)n one N^n ember afternoon, she found 
herself in jireniiddle of a social studies class 
needing to urinate Timidlv she asked permission 
to be excused from the class. The teacher denied 
her request Several minutes later I.uclnda asked 
again. The teacher warned her that one more 
interruption and she would be taken to the 
principaPs olfice Fearing an accident, Lucinda 
rose from her scat and left the room. Upon 



returning to the classroom the leachei ordered 
hci to report to the pruicipars office. A thiee-dav 
suspension lollowed, I he olfieial reason, niisbe- 
havtng in a classroom and making it impossible 
for others to pav attention to the teacher. 

Tommy 

lommv TrailcN is twelve vears old. For his 
birthdav m April his fathci gave him a magnifv- 
ing glass, l ommv soon discovered that il he let 
the .sun hit the lens just right so that the light was 
concentrated on a piece of paper or a lew strands 
oi grass, he could start a lire. 

One dav after school, Tomim Ira i lev 
demonstrated this action of the magnifv .ng glass 
to his Inendson the small emptv lot adjoining the 
school's plavllcld. Each time thev set a fire, ?hev 
immediate Iv put it out with water, for thev had 
carried a bucket of water from the school to the 
lot. For one full hour thev experimented with the 
scientific fact that sunlight can be transferred 
into lire. Thev caused no damage and were 
meticulous about their work. I hey decided to 
ask the school science teacher to tell them about 
heat and light and whv the magnifving glass is 
able to produce the (lame. 

The loMowing da> tl)cv cagerlv went to the 
science teacher., L'pon hearing about their exper- 
iments in the empty lot, she took all four of them . 
to the principal's office, hater that day they were 
suspended, without a hearing, for three days. 
I here was no defense, thev were told, (or arson. 

Coretta 

"Whenever I close mv eves, and think about 
mv school," thirteen-year-old Coretta Maxwell 
said, "all I hear is the te^ichers saving do n*t run in 
the halls, don't be late to class, don't chew gum, 
don't be late, don't fight nobodv, don't do this, 
don't do that. Man, >ou'd thmk to hear them that 
the whole school'd fall down if somebody was 
late one morning. And every morningsomebody 
else /V late. Every morning. Every class too, 
somebody 's walking in after the bell rings and the 
school ain't fallen down yet. So why they worry 
so much about it?" 
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But Corella worries a great deal about being 
'late to school Indeed she prides herself on the 
fact that shc\ never late, that she doesn't run or 
light in the halls, and that she doesn't chew gum 
or ever gej into trouble. That is, until the middle 
of her seventh grade vear. Then she was late to 
school liveliavs in a row . The schooPs prineipal 
forgave hei these 'transgressions beeause her 
reeord had been so clean until that time. Then the 
next week she was late again, eve rv morning. n\e 
days in a rov\/The principal asked her to giv e him 
a reason for her lateness but Coretta said ^he had 
none. *\VhKst be a reason/* the principal said 
kindly, "Ain » neither," Coretta replied. 'Then 
weMl have to suspend you for a week,'' the 
principal said 'Then that's what vou'll have to 
do,*' Coretta said tlatlv. That was the end of the 
so-called suspension hearing. 

There was a rea>son for Coretta's repeated 
^ lateness, one that she might have told some o! her 
teachers or her mother had thev been invited to 
the hearing Her father's alcoholism had turned 
him intoan invalid needmgconstant uursing, not 



onlv someone to letch things lor him bui to keep 
him Irom Lonimittingsuicidcashe threatened to 
do so olten. Coretta's mothei was willuig to 
nurse her husband but lici shilt at the- citv 
hospital had been changed and she didn't return 
Irom her job until eight-thirtv in the morning, 
which meant that Coretta could not leave for 
School eariv enough j(o be on time. The o\er rid- 
ing shame and embarrassment over her father's 
illness made it impossible for her to tell the 
pnneipal of her predicament. 



Scotty 

The trick that fourteen-v ear-old Scottv 
Gerard pulled off has been pcrlormed a million 
times in a million schools. Sometime at the end 
of English class, as the students in the high school 
milled m the second floor halls, Scottv took three 
books and a raincoat belonging to.Xancv Hard- 
wick and deposited them in the open locker of 
John Selwvn. At the end of the dav, Nancv 




discovered that her books and expensive rain- 
coat were gone, and went teary-eyed to her 
teacher. 'They'll be found," the teacher pro- 
mised, hoping to hft the child's spirits. Three 
days later, a search of the third floor lockers 
produced the stolen goods. John Selwyn, who 
had not the faintest idea how they had gotten 
into his locker, was suspended lor one week for 
stealing, despite his plaintive protest. 

For two days Scottv lived with the guilt of his 
trick and finally he turned himself in. He was 
immediatel\ suspended. When he returned to 
school, he went looking for John to apologi/e. 
But John was furious at having been the butt of 
Scottv's trick and the two bo\s began fighting. 
Both were suspended once again. 



Sidney 

According to sixteen-year-old Sidney North, 
his fight' with the mathematics teacher started 
when the older man called him a dumb nigger, "I 
was holding onto myself all during the words," 
Sidney said "But then he comes at me with those 
words. He called me a dumb nigger. White kids 
were there They heard the man. They'll tell you. 
They heard him say it to mc\ I know no student's 
supposed to make trouble for no teacher but he 
called me a dumb nigger; Makes no difference 
what I said or what he said up to then. He ain't 
got no right to say that. Ain't nobody I know 
going to stand for that. So I threw my books 
ri^ht at the window hoping they'd break that 
whole wall down. Guess I did break something. 
Wasn't paying no attention'to it. Man's luck> I 
didn't go after him and hit him upside the hbad. 
Calling me a dumb nigger. H6 ain't got no ri^ .m." 

Breaking the windows in the mathematles 
classroom earned Sidne> North a one-week 
suspension. Four witnesses to the argument 
staled thev heard the teacher mutter the words 
dumb nigger The> all agreed that Sidne\ pur- 
poselv threw the books at the window, not the 
teacher. L^pon interviewing the teacher, he al- 
lowed as how he "might have said .something 
about the boy's intelligence," 
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Gary 

Gary Sanford is a muscular seventeen-year- 
old voung man He is considered one of the finest 
athletes the school has ever had and a sure bet to 
someday become a professional baseball player. 
While liis interest in baseball is intense, it is 
equalled by his desire to work with handicapped 
children. 

On the ball field next lo' his school, Gary 
Sanford started to gently pitch a baseball to boys ^ 
a few years younger than himself who were in a 
special class for mentally retarded children. They 
looked at Gary Sanford with awe and treasured 
the few hours each week he spent teaching them^ 
baseball. He taught them a great deal and it 
showed in their performance. Indeed all of them, 
Gary especially, were literally jumping with 
excitement when one of the boys finally hit one 
of Gary's underhand pitches. The only trouble 
was it went right through the boys' lavatory 
window. 

"There is no excuse for such an accident,'* one 
of the assistant principals told Gary and his 
parents. "The field is large enough that the boys 
did not have to be anywhere near the school 
building. The one-week suspension is manda- 
tor>, and given Gary's special status in the 
school, necessary. His suspension and the equi- 
table treatment shown him will set an example 
for the student body." 



Sarah 

Fourteen->ear-old Sarah was a seventh grade 
student in good standing when she was su.spend- 
ed In February, 1974 from her,Middle School 
after the principal learned she was pregnant. In 
order to continue her education during her 
pregnancy she had to go to a night program. 
After her child was born in July, 1974, Sarah 
tried to enroll ia the day program at the high 
school for the 1974-75 school year, but she was 
refused admittance by the principal and superin- 
tendent on the ground that existing school board 
policy forbids school attendance by unwed 
mothers. To wit: 



•\n\ stii^cnl who becomes a pareni will be 
suspended Ironi llie school program and must 
appear belore ihe Board ol I rusiees prior to 
re-enterinii school. I he purpose ol this hearing 
IS todeterniine it the student is immoral and il 
that lact will cau.sc a disturbance \\ithin the 
school (the lact-that a student has had « child 
docs not ncccssanlv constitute inimoralitv ). 

Saiah never got a lieaiing and was never 
readmitted. She mdepcndcntlv sought and later 
enrolled in an almost cntirelv adult night pro- 
gram that is plainK mtcnor to the regular da\ 
school program. 



Kathy 

Kath\ Monahan was alwavs hungrv. She had 
a condition known as "bulimia," or an abnormal 
increase m the sensation o\ hunger. She did not 
gcWcnough to cat at lunch, and even b\ snackuig 
on cand\ bars and cookies between classes, she 
could not make it through the last alternoon 
classes without eating more, hor vvceks .she was 
able to hide her citing in class, but linallv one 
da\ she was caught and warned that she was 
violating a school regulation. It happened a 
second time and she was warned more sternh. 
Unable to control the intense need lor liu)d, she 
continued snacklng in class and finally was 
caught lor the third tune. She was su.spendcd lor 
one week and told that if she was caught again, 
the suspension could be as long as a month A 
good student, she wept on hearing the punish- 
ment. 

Kath\ Monahan returned to schoiil alter the 
week suspension realizing that there was no wa\ 
she could control hci constant need \o eat. 
Within a matter ol several weeks she was again 
caught eating ui class Ihe punishment of a one- 
month suspension was handed down, I'hi.s time 
her parents "protested, but she was suspended 
nevertheless. During her time out ol school a 
clinicar psychologist was called in to make an 
evaluation ol the child He ordered a complete 
neurological examination which revealed that 
Kathv had a tumor of the hvpothalanuis which 
had caused her increased hunger Fortunatelv, 



Kathv Monahan responded to medical treai- 
ment atid there have been no/Turtherdiseiplinai\ 
problems at school. 




Louise and Erma 

Louise, sixteen, suffers from occasional black- 
outs that neeessitate her being on large doses of 
medication and she has a speech impairment. In 
1972, she was certified as mentallv retarded and 
placed m a special education class. State regula- 
tions set a maximum special class si/e ol lilteen 
hut Louise's class has nineteen children, I here 
are no teacher aides, Louise i.s not allowed to 
participate in the regular school program or to 
take part in activities with non-handicapped 
children. 

During l ebruarv, 1975, Louise was suspend- 
ed Irom school^for ailegediv yelling back at 
children who were teasing her. Several day.s later, 
the school nurse told Mrs. R. to keep hcrdaugh- 
lor home for a while longer. Still later, Louise's 
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tcadici told Mrs R that I ouisc could noi conic 
back to school until she underwent a ps\ thologi- 
calc\aluation The schooldid notarfangc lorthc 
evaluation and Mrs R was not gi\anan oppoi- 
tunit) to challenge^l ouisc\ suspvnsjon. Louise 
was not readmitted to scli(;ol umila (.oniniunit) 
worker inter\ened on Mrs. R'f,s behalf se\etal 
weeks later. 



ftnia. also sixteen » suMers Ironi penodie 
epileptic sei/uf.es w^dith aie contiolled b\ medi- 
cation- She recei\c;d \er\ pooi grades during her 
lust four school \cMis so m 1972 Hrnia \\asgi\en 
standardized inleihgenc.c tests and was placed in 
a class for the mentalK retaided. Although the 
tester indicated that Lrma should be letested 
wiien she was not under medication^ this has 
never been done. 

Although she had ne\er been a behaMor 
problem before^ I:rma has been un ol\ed in a 
number of altercations w ith other students in the 
special class As a results she has been suspended 
from school for a total ol 5! da\s durrng the 
current \ear. In October^ 1974, a Regional Men- 
tal Health Center recommended that Trma's 
schooh placement be changed^ but the school 
principal has refused to do so or to reevaluate 
Ernia\s program to determine whether it can be 
made more appropriate to her needs. 



Beedie 

Sixteen-} cai -old IJecdie Zaduriascut her 1.40 
I nglish chiss on Iues0a\. SIk sta\ed on school 
grounds lur that period and went to the rest of 
her classes thai d »>. She did the same thing on 
\Vednesda\. The iollowing I uesda\ and Wed- 
ttvsda) she cut I jiglish class again. This ttme her 
teacher lepk ited the absences to an assistant 
piintipaL lieedie was called out of her last period 
Spanish class and made to report to the princi- 
paL who suspended her on the spot (oi the rest of 
■the week. 

Beedie told the principal she cut E'nglish class 
on I ucsdays and Wednesday s because students 
were asked to read aloud and she read so poorl\ 
that she was embarrassed to read in front of her 
classmates. The principal told her he ielt this to 
be a weak excuse, but if her reading skills both- 
ered her.sheshould repoit toone of theguidance 
counselors. Buij 'the suspension stjll was to go 
into el feet. She w as told to take her belongings 
out ol her locker and go home at once. 




Chuggie 

t:\cn the moM charuabic teacher or student in 
his junior high school would say that Chuggie 
Andrews was the most disliked child the\ had 
e\ er met. Nobody seemed to like this large, heavy 
set thirteen-year-old boy. and lor good reason. 
Everywhere he went he started a fight, menaced 
someone, teased someone to the point ol their 
bursting into tears. Chuggie u^as a bully, a 
roughneck who apparently could get along with 
no one. Certainly his foster parents worried 
about him, fought with him. and wondered what 
new trouble he had found when he stayed out at 
night well beyond his curfew hour. 

Surprisingly, Chuggie was not a bad student: 
Just when he did his work, no one seemed to 
know. and*his grades were always passing or 
' better. It was the one area, fighting, that perpetu- 
ally got him into troubk\ Despite the (act that 
anybodv who exchanged even a few words with 
him knew how badly troubled he was, and how 
much he needed psychological help, his school's 
response to his outbursts was always a notice of 
suspension. Again and again, the same pattern: 
bulliness, a fight, a suspension. And when he was 
out of school for a few days or a week, he roamed 
the streets flirting with disaster, taunting chil- 
dren, making himself as objectionable as he 
could. * 

Nobody helped Chuggie Andrews though 
everyone said he needed help. When he was 
thir4een-and-a-half, he was suspended for ♦he 
usual reasons. He never returnedMo school. In 
tact, it is now fourteen months since he has 
attended any school. 

Jody 

They say it was the coldest da\ of the vear, that 
one January afternoon when the Clemson boy 
"went cra/y." \o one seems to know to this day 
what it was that got into him. The only thing 
anybody knew was that when his teacher entered 
-her classroom to fetch her coat and purse at the 



end of the day. the room was in complete sham- 
bles TUq blackboard had been smashed and 
pulled down from the wall, the shelves were 
overturned, spilling the books everywhere. Red 
paint had been thrown around, two window 
panes were broken, desks were tipped over and 
ink bottles broken It was like a cyclone had hit 
the room, and sitting in the middle of the floor 
amidst the rubble and broken objects was eleven- 
year-old Jody. His legs were crossed, his fists 
clenched, blood oo/.ed from a cut on his forehead 
and he was crying. 
• " The boy went cra/y. that*s all there was to it. 
He went mad/' is all one heard that day and 
throughout the following week^. "The boy went 
cra/y. He was perfectly fine until something mu.st 
have snapped in his mind. Nothmg could have 
provoked him to do this." the principal said. 

For this bi/arre episode, Jody was suspended 
from school for throe weeks. There was talk of 
psychiatric consultation but no arrangements 
were ever made. A three-week *'cooling-ofr 
period would do him good, it was said. '*I.et him 
ponder on his serious mistake. 'Mody's mother 
was asked to make a financial contribution for 
the expenses incurred in repairing the room: This 
was difficult as Mrs. Clemson was on welfare: 
there was no money to pay bills of this sort. 
In desperation Jody sought to make amends 
-and help his mother with her financial burden. 
He joined a small gang which vfas planning a 
robbery They hoped to clearabout one hundred 
dollars each. The robbery went off without a 
hitch buf two hours later Jody and a friend were 
picked^,jLip on the street by two policemen. The 
follow'ing morning he was arraigned in court, 
eventually he was placed on probation and 
allowed to return to school, now with a criminal 
record. 

Three months later, with the bill for the .school 
room repairs still unpaid, and his mother unable 
to meet her expenses, Jody again participated in 
a robbery. He was caught a second time and 
sentenced to reform school where he is now 
incarcerated. 
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Our sludv of school suspensions has led us to 
the lollowiniz broad findings and conclusions. 

The use ofsusjlensions in public schools has 
reached mammoth proportions. In the 1972- 
73 school year, school districts with a little 
over half of the student population in this 
counlrv suspended owr unc million i hthlren. 
Iliese suspensions represented a loss of oxer 
four million school days and over 22,000 
school years. 

riie vast majorit) of school suspensions in 
CDF's survey were for nondanuerous, notu i- 
olent offenses which do not have a senouslv 
disruptive effect on the educational process, 
Manv of the suspensions were for truancy, 
tardiness, pregnancy, smoking, minor viola- 
tions of dress codes or failure to purchase 
required equipment. Bv contrast, less than 3 
percent of the ^suspensions were for destruc- 
tion of propertv, the use of drugs or alcohol, 
or other criminal activity. 
Approximately one-third of the suspensions 
involved fighting, all but a miniscule propor- 
tion of these were for fights betw een students, 
rather than for incidej^ts of violence against 
faculty or school staff. 
Suspensions impact on some children more 
than on others. While the largest numbers of 
suspende^d children are white, proportion- 
ately suspensions hurt more children u ho are 
black, poor, older and mak\ Most striking is 
the disparate suspension of black school , 
children, the> are si^spended at twice the ra(e ^ ( ^ 
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ot'an\ other group. T\\ent\ school di.stricts 
reported suspending one-third to one-half ot 
their black students: one district suspended 
64 percent of its black students, another 
district suspended 53 percent. Although 
black suspen.sion rates stand out, oursurvev 
data and intervievv,s make plain that the> are 
part and parcel of a pervasive intolerance bv 
school officials for children. who are ihjjerent 
in any number of ways. 
The use of suspensions, the grounds for 
suspensions, the procedures for suspensions, 
and the lengths of suspensions var> widelv 
between school districts and, indeed, between 
schools in a single district. In many districts, 
there is no written code of student conduct, 
or a code may contain vague prohibitions 
such as "any other form of misconduct" 
which can be interpreted m man> different 
ways. 

Suspensions are often imposed arbitrarily, 
w ithout affording the student an opportunity 
to explain, or without giving his or her 
parents an opportunity to be contacted. As a 
result, the severe ,sanction of deprivation of 
schooling may be imposed without a fair 
inquiry into the facts which might show that" 
no wrong had been committed and that 
suspension was inappropfiate. 
Perhaps most importantly, the great major- 
ity of suspensions do not serve any 
demonstrated valid interests of children or 
schools. Instead, the> harm the children 
involved and jeopardize their prospects for 
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securing a decent education. Suspension 
pushes children and their problems into the 
street, therebv causing more problems ibr 
them and for the rest of us. They have become 
a crutch enabling school people to avoid the 
tougher issues of ineffecjiive and inflexible 
school programs: poor communications with 
students, parents, and community: and a lack 
of understanding about and commitment to 
serving children from many different back- 
grounds and with many different needs in our 
public schools. 

J'lnallN. suspensions are not necessar\. 
except in a small minority of cases, to main- 
tain order. Many school districts have devel- 
oped alternatives to .school suspensions that 
seek to serve the purpose of achieving and 
maintaining disciphne in the schools, while at ; 
the same lime responding to the legitimate 
educational and psychological needs of the 
children involved. Alternatives should be 
supported, refined, and multiplied to meet 
the needs of children and teachers in all 
school districts. 

Myths About Suspension 

Many people assume that school suspensions 
affect a few patently unruly troublemakers who 
are mostly black and in large, inner-citv school 
districts. The> also assume that suspensions are 
an etfective educational tool, evenhandedly ad- 
ministered, used only after other alternatives 
have been tried and have failed, and are an 
essential deterrent to growing reports of school 
violence and disruption. None of these assump- 
tions is true. 

How Many Children are Suspended? 

According to our analysis of data submitted to 
the U.S. Department of Health. Oducation and 
Welfares Oflice for Civil Rights (OCR).' one in 

*!» !hc ImII ot 1973. OCR jnciuacd questions rc^idrding 
studcni suspensions m its Annual ri;icmcntar> andSccon- 
tlarv School 0\il Rights Sur\c> which is required under 
Iillc VI ol the C i\il Rights Act ol I9f>4 ,jnd under I ille IX 
ol the Educauon Amendments of 1972 School districts 
were requested to provide lor each school "the number ol 
pupils suspended at least once from this school campus 



/ TABLE 1^ f 
15 Worst States in OCR Survey F6r All Students. 
Rai/ked by Percent Suspended and 
by Number Suspended 







Perccni 




Number 






Sus- 




Sus- 


Rank 


Slaw 


pended 


Siaie 


pended 


I 


Rhode Island 


8.8 


California 


141.768 


2 


LouiManu 


8.6 


I'lorida 


•76,185 


3 


Connecttc ut 


7.2 


Louisiana 


]72.792 


A 
H 


Pennsylvania 


6,8 


Texas 


63.466 


5 


Wiseon-sin 


6.8 


Illinois 


ls.004 


6 


New Jersey 


6.4 


Pennsylvania 


4il,842 


7 


South Carolina 


6.2 


New York 


43.245 


8 


Idaho 


6.1 


North Carolina 


40.615 


9 


Delaware 


5.9 


Virginia 


39.365 


10 


Illinois 


5.6 


South Carolina 


39,214 


U 


Virginia 


5-4 


Cicorgia 


38,725 


12 


Florida 


5.1 


Ohio 


38.566 


13 


Kansas 


5.1 


New Jersey 


36.554 


14 


Oliio 


4.8 


Maryland 


32.030 


15 


Michigan 


4.6 


Michigan 


31.111 



Source. OCR forms OSyCK-102*s for I-all 1972 and 
I all 1973 as filed by local school districts. See 
Appendix A fur description of data^and calcu- 
lations. 



every 24 children enrolled in the reporting dis- 
tricts, and one in every 13 secondary students 
enrolled, was suspended at least once during the 
1972-7.'^ school year.- Thirteen states reported 



during the prcMous school >cMr'\ind 'the total number ol 
suspension da>,s Irom this .schuol campus Uunng the 
prcMous school >ear " (Form OX CK 102. hems .X.A.. 
n ) In addition, each district was asked to include on the 
"School S>stem Summary Report" a total, by race and 
elhmc group, ol the number ol pupils suspended at least 
once. tli»rm OX CK 101. Item \II.K.) OCR data ae- 
cuunl lof 5} percent of the total school enrollment in the 
I'nued , States, and Jilmost 86 percent of the minority 
enrollment. OCR data lor 1972-73 are the niost recent 
natu nal d;ita a\ailab!e on suspensions, us 

' Ihese figures understate the problem ol discipliiiar> exclu- 
sions m (\meric.m schools Not mcUided are all those 
children who 

(1) ^oiuntaril) withdrew." '^dropped out." were sent 
home lor "cooling-ofi periods." ••d^smls^ed."*•medi- 
c.ill> discharged" or "discharged." were "aeadeini- 
call> suspended.*' suspended Irom buses or who 
underwent *'pro posed suspensions" which excluded 
them Irom education. In addition, during the 1972- 
73 school >ear. school districts reported expelling 
o\er 37^)00 children: 

(2) were shunted oil into special education classes |or 
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suspending o\cr5 percent ol theirschool popula- 
tions, f-ifteen states reported suspending o\et 
30.000 scho\>r children. Calilornia alone re- 
ported almost 142.000 suspensions even though 
its data did not include an\ schools in Los 
Angeles!* 

The suspension problem is not limited to aiu 
particular kind of school district. Although the 



piinishmciu piiiposcs or bcc.iusc ihc> ucrc"bch.i\- 
uir'* problems Bl.uk parcnis and school children 
oUcn sec special cducaUon as the maindcMtc.oUicr 
ihan suspension, lor sejirciiaiini: black children 
(K R tollecis inlorniaiion on cnroHnieni ol scht>oI 
chifdrcn ni speciol educauon classes b\ race Our 
anahsis ol ihis daia shows ihai black children arc 
more ilun three luncs as hkcK lo end up in ed u cable 
menialh retarded (! MKKlasscs as uhitt children 
\monj» ihe districts reporting: to OCR. the white 
I \iR rate was I 0 pert cm and the blatk rate was ^ 2 
percent dunnj: the 1^)'^ ^-74 school vear. 

< ^) were ininsleircd back and lorth lrt)ni one school to 
another within a schtiol district or sent t)ll to night 
school or other projiianis ol \arv mg inlerior quaiu> 
because ajiulai tla^srooiii Uathtrs d»d not want to 
deal with them or bet a use rciiular sthooK s.iw them 
as loo troublesome. 

<4) were hsted as dropouts but lor wht)nii the triggerini: 
device \\as a suspensioiK and 
wta m jads and institutions bttausc schools ti»o 
trttjucnth ignored thtu nctdsand passed thunon 
to other adult authorities, olten with gra\e 
t.onset|uences ^ 

\loret>\er OC R Iigurcs arc orilv lu>m distuttsUKludtd iii 
the sijr\t\ and rep(>rlmg. lun from all ol the districts m each 
ol the states \lanv t)l the reporting districts huled to repi^rt 
all suspensions l or e\ample. in Richland Ct)unt>. South 
Carohna, a complainant wrote OC R about the latt that the 
suspension Iigures reported to()( R (4.0S5* were ItironK one 
ol the two semesters m the 1972-7^ school vear 

OCR tigures also do not rtlkLt multiple suspensions but 
rather children suspended "at least once during the 1972-''^ 
school vear" Our suncv ot\ thildun out ol school rt\calcd 
lha' 16 percent ol the children who had been suspended had 
been suspended twice and 24 percent had been suspended 
three or more times. More than 50 percent o{ the seet>ndarv 
students Ihu! been suspended (\\t>ormore tunes in eight C DI 
survev areas iChiUiren Out of Sifwolm Uncruiu Appendix 

i.p ) 

'I t's \ngeles reported no suspensun^ to 0( R tor the 1972- 
''^ school \ear,. but in an article m the \ru )ork Hnu K ol 
lanuarx 2". l^r^ip 2"').the I os \ngelessthoo|s\stcnus 
reported to have suspended c)ne in e\er> 15 children 
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TABLE 2 



Suspensions Rntes in Selected 
Louisiana School Districts 



• 




Percent, 




Suspended Suspended ' 




Ml 


Secondary 


Distnci 


Student s 


Students 


Assumi)tion Parish 


12.5 


16.9 


Bogalusa Citv 


II.6 


18.2 


i auao I'arisu 


I3J 


26.2 


Concordia Parish 


14.9 


25.9 


l ast l^aton Rouge Parish 


10.3 


20.6 


Iberville Parish 


14.4 


23.6 


JelTcrsoii Parish 


16.0 


24.0 


Lincoln Parish ; 


14.0 


23,3 


Plaquemines Pari>ih | 


13.5 


27.9 


St. John the Baptist Parish 


11.6 


18,3 


Tangipahoa Parish 


10,9 


18.4 ' 


West Baton Royge Parish 


16,7 


24.5 



Sourtc OCR tonus OS/CR-!02s lor Tall 1972 and ' 



I all 1973 as filed by lotal school districts. See 
AppendiN A lor description ol' data and calcu- 
lations. 

largest school districts North and South mis--_. 
pended the largest mtmhers of children.^ {\\c 
proinntiuns of children kicked out oi school in 
niatu smaller districts are great. In lact, the 
highest suspension rate in the nation during the 
1972-73 school year was in Grid Icy. California, 
which suspended 40.9 percent of its 600 students, 
Bridgetbn, New Jerse\, with onl\ 3,700 students, 
.suspended almost a third of its total student 
body. I welve of LcHiisiana's 66 school districts 
reported suspension rates of over 10 percent, 
Manx were small towns and rural counties, .Sec- 
ondary school suspension rates in these district.s 
ranged from one-sixth to ncarl\ one-fourth of 
the total secondary enrollment. 

Why Are Children Suspended? 

A stuniiing lack of public information exists 
on the actual grounds for most suspensions. 

H)l the 21 larjiest school districts (enrollment over KMKOOO 
students! 19 reported their suspensions to OCR. 01 the 
19. all except 3 ( Baltimore Cit\ and Montjioinerv Countv , 
\lar\land, and Washuiiiton. D.CM were in the top 50 
districts when ranked h\ number ol students -suspended at 
least onte See \ppendi\ 1} lor indiMdual district rank- 
injis Ml <listru.t data .ippe.irinii m this chapter. n()t 
otherwise identitie<l. will be lound in /\ppendi\ B. where 
the data calculations .ire desetibcd coinpletcl> 
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Indeed. man\ sehool offieiiils kecpr' .ilmost no 
reeords or\er\ poor records ofsiispensions. Hus 
is in large part due to their almost total disLrctiun 
in tile area ol discipline, the hick of central school 
reporting requirements, or any felt school need 
to be accountable to the public or p«irents «uul 
students. OCR asks for numbers and race of 
children .suspended, but it docs not collect inlor- 
mation on the reasons for suspension. When wc 
asked parents and children about the reasons lor 
suspensions* wc found that most children were 
suspended lor nondangerous odenses/ 01 all tiKv 
suspensions recorded m our sur\cy. 63.4 percent 
weie lor inlraetions ol school rules* not lor 
dangerous or \ lolcnt acts.^' A large proportion ol 
suspensions were lor \ietimless oflenses: ov erall 
almost 25 percent were tor truanc\ and tardiness, 
and in some of our sur\e\ districts, the nujnber 
ol children who were suspended lortruanc\ and 
tardiness ranged Irom one-third to one-hall ol all 
suspensions recorded. 

A range of personal conditions pregnane), 
marriage* parenthood, "handicap." or poveit\- 
rclatcd problems were also grounds lor suspen- 
sion Wc lound one child suspended lor ha\ing 
lice, .mother bec«uise he wasa bedwcttcrat mght. 
and another because he could not afford to pa> 
lor a ruler he had <itcidcntallv broken in shop 
class. Numerous districts resort to suspension to 
correctdress or other personal habitsof children. 
F-our black children were suspended for 
not having their g\m suits. Almost 6 percent 
of the suspensions in CDF's sur\c> were lor 
smoking. According to the Michigan State Su- 
perintendent of Educ.ition. "perhaps the laigcst 
single discipline problem faced b\ publie schools 
in Michigan* and in the nation, is the question ol 
student smoking."' Finally* there are a wide 

'See \ppcndi\ \ ot this report U>r the ijueslionnaire used lo 
obuun daia on suspension .uui oilm diseipliiur\ 
exclusions 

Sec fable I »r Chapter 2 ol ihis report tor a detailed 
breakdown ol the reasoris Uk suspension Irom ( 

"Kc^.ummiiukd (iuuU lu Siud<.uis Ki^ihis and Rtsp^nsibii 
ajcs ui Vltthigan/' pup.iKd the Mithig.ui Stak 
hepartnicnt oi I dueatioFi (Pamphlet) 



\atict\ of aibitrai\ and diSLictionarv ie«isonsfor 
suspension. I or example, .i Portland. M«ime 
child suspended lor "«irriigant defiance to 
iiiithonts. not \crb<il but b\ look."^ 

Who is the Suspended Child? 

Mthough statistically a child is more likely to 
be suspended if he is black, poor, and in high 
school, the majorit) ol students suspended are 
white and Irom families not recci\ing AFDCor 
other welfare benefits While secondary students 
were suspended ninc-^ times as IVcqucntK as 
clcmentar\>Mudclits' during the 1972-7*^ school 
\car. nearly I2().()()() elementary school children 
wcic suspended r.t least once. And whileoflicials 
are most apt to exclude boys from school, "of- 
fenses" like pregnancy and dress code \ iolations 
clause man\ girls to be suspended each \car. 
fheie is no group ol children for whom suspen- 
sion IS not a problem. 

Racial Discrimination in School 
Suspensions 

No one is immune from suspension* biit black 
ehildrcn were suspended at twice the i«itcofany 
other cthniL group. Nationall)* if thc\ had been 
suspended at the saoic rate as whites, nc«irl\ 50 
pereent or 1X8.479 of the black children sus- 
pended would ha\j.* remained in school. Al- 
though blaek ehildrcn accounted lor 27. 1 percent 
ol the enrollment in the districts repotting to 
OCR. thc\ constituted 42..^ percent ol the ra- 
.ciall\ identified suspensions.'' 

CDI sur\c\ data, like OCR data, found 
disproportionate suspcn.wor. of black children. 

^Suspension Data lor Ihrec Sehocil Years. Portland. Maine 
Pubhe Sehoois. Kmj: .lunuir lligh Sehool 197 U74 
Sehool ^ear 

'Sonje distfKts a'poried suspensions but not by raec. l-tu 
example, Chieago reported 28.61 V Philadelphia reported 
lX.43l.and New Yc^rk reported 16.268 racially unidOnti- 
tied suspensums. l-ora listing! oi theinajordistrictswhieh 
tailed io ulentih theethnieit\ ol suspended suidents.see 

" I able 2 m Appendix H See Chapter 4 lor 20 woist 
distriels in ihe I nitod States lor bl.iek student suspen- 
su»n\ \ ht lolai ntinibeis oi enroHincntsand suspensions 
bs fact, tioni whith thw ahuve pcrtentuges wore com- 
puted* ean be lound in Appendix B 
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While 4 4 percent ol a I the children in oiirsur\e\ 
were suspended at lei st once, the rate for black 
children was 7 3 percent. At the secondarv 
school level, black students were suspendetl 
more than three times as often as w hitc students 
I2.S percent compared with 4.1 percent J" 

Some will claim that disproportionate 
suspension of black children suiipK reflects their 
disproportionate misbehavior Wo reject this 
view W\ the evidence we have seen our survev 
data, our anal v sis of OCR data and school 
district suspension reports: interview'^ with 
school olficials, parents, children and commu- 
nity groups; and review of the investigationsand 
literature of other groups on school discipline 
makes pLim that disproportionate suspension oi 
blacks reflects a pervasive school intolerance for 
.children who are different. As Chapter 4 docu- 
ments ih more detail, tiK* incidence of suspension 
IS moi*e a function of school policies and piac- 

* 'St\4 htUrvn ( htt > •/ Si hoi}J m inu ru </. \pp<;iu!i\ I . I ablv 



Jices than of students' behavior. How else docs 
one explain two districts with similar enrollment 
si/es. racial compositions, and economic and 
school resource characteristics. vvJtiere one sus- 
pends blacks and whites at the same rate and the. 
other suspends blacks at twice the white rate? 

The fact is that manv school districts treat 
black children differentlv from white children, 
Some black children aie suspended for 'offenses 
lor which whito children are not suspended, or 
receive different treatment for similar offenses. 

^ Brown \ Hoard of IMtnuttofi. U7 T S. 481 (1954). Since 
ihc Supreme C ourt ni lironn tound illegal nicial segrega- 
tion and djsoriminalion against black school children in 
publn. >t.hm>K, Uiu man> N<.hool distritls and sthooi 
otlKUiK hau ^p^ni UKalculabi) iuok iimc (r>tngloavoiJ 
Its mandate than seeking lo ensure that e\er> child, 
regardless ol race, is treated lairK and pro\ided an 
education Irec ol racial segregation and discnniination 
See \lon*ati \ Uemui^an^ ^79 I- Supp 410 (!) Mass 
ScL aUi* RcpiHt o\ ihi. SouUiern Kegional C ouuliI 
and the Robert V Kennedv Memorial, llie Stmhtu 
l*tt%/untt I u!tni iti ( ommtted Uesisuunc to I h'stxrixit- 
tton.in p . N7^) 
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Black children often bear the brunt of tensions' 
arising from desegregation.'- Discriminatorv 
altitudes and habits once apparent in blatantly 
dual school systems now simply reflect them- 
selves In the so-called "second generation** de- 
segregation problems hnolving drscrirninator> 
discipline, tracking and special education 
placement.*^ • 

A bla'ick teacher in a Souch Boston high school 
relates that white school official fears, misper- 
ceptionsand insensitivity result ia.black children 
being" thrown out far more often than white 
children.'-* He relates: 

I have observed ... my white colleagues, on 
sexeral occasions, express open resentment 
when faced with . . . apparent misperceptions 
^ [about black students]. In suchas»tyation,the 
' usual response from black students involvecj^^ 
has been one of expressed rcijentment in rc-' 
turn. In m^my cases.- this Ms res'ulted in^an 
escalation of the situation resulting, intilrn,in 
a disciplinary referral. I have observed,, for 
example, a white teactjcr challenge the posses- 
sion by a black student of a "pick"- a style of 
Afro comb used by many black students for' 
grooming purposes. The teacher's attempt to 



IhiN IS cspctiallv Irut il tcalnni; and adniinistrativc stalls 
arc also noi desegregated and il no preparaiton or sensi- 
U\il\ training is provided while teachers and administra- 
tors- I he Boston (ilohe of June 17,1975. quotes an 
unidentihed ^Joston Headmaster's cxpfanation for the 
dispant) in suspension rates in Boston " \ou ha\e 
blacks in previously all white schools for the first time. 
The teachers don*t know how to handle them rhe\ are 
not Used to the [black] culture " He was afso quoted as 
sa>mg *"Ov'er the \ears, bla^k \oungsters were expected 
to achie\c and behaNC at a lower !e\el. And if V-*achers'^ 

expect poor beha\ior. the\*ll gel It " , » 
*» * * 

The most recent discussion ol tracking is Mc^eaiw hw. 

Countx Si hool District, 50p^ IOI7(5lh Cir. 1973). Or * 

^ discriminatory disciphne, see»//f7«A'/A/j v. Coleimin,,}'/^! 

!• Supp. 1330 (N.P/lcx. 1974), On special cdvcatun. 

sec/.c/rn P % Htles. W F Supp I306(N.D:Cal 19/21, - 

# 

*S»ncc SeptA.mber» !9"'4. Boston School offieials have 
suspended 5,076 blatk children and 3.367 white children, 

^ {Bi'ston Eiintn^ Ohhv. lucsdav. June 17, 1975, p. 3 ) 
'C omparcd to thc^rclative attendance rates uf tlic two 
groups, this racial^disproportion could occur by chance 
feHs than one in one billion times. t 



confiscate the comb resulted in resistance by 
the student and a confrontation. It ismv belief 
that this situation occurred solely because of 
the inexperience of the people involved in 
relating to those of different cultural back- 
grounds. It is also my belief, based on personal 
experience and observ^ition, that when an 
incident of apparent racial strife occurs, tiome 
white teachers see the black student as the 
original aggressor and as the source of the 
continuing threat to school order, even when 
neither perc^^tion is true.*^ » 

Boston is not atypical. No more pressing 
agenda remains than the unfinished task of 
eradicating racial discrimination and insensitiv- 
ity from American schools, for suspension is a 
severe problem for black children in racially 
segregated districts and desegregating districts 
alike. Desegregation simply lifts the problem to 
the surface. ^ ' 

How Are Childr^en Suspended? 

Not only are suspTcnsions rampant for all 
children, and disproportionate in their effect on 
black children, they are frequently imposed by 
school officials arbitrarily and unilaterally with 
little effecrtive chance for parents and children to 
be heard. Parents and children were informed of 
a. right to a hearing in only 3.4 percent of the 
suspension^ we found in our survey. 

Jay was "playing arouiid''..with another 
student while waiting to board his school 
* bus at the end of a school day in la 
recently desegregated school. A teacher asked 
J him to return to the building. Jay was afraid 
^ that he would miss his bus and be stranded in 



'^Scc affidaMl filed in support of Plaintiffs' Motion for 
Further Relief Conctrnmf^ School Discipline m .\for^an 
, V Kerrigan, excerpted in Chapter 4 of this report, 

''I or example, a complmni has been filed against racially 
discriminatory j>u$pension policies in Ncwbiirgh. New 
York, a district that not only suspends. black students at a 
rate tw ice ai high ai the white rate, but which also hasjust 
refused to comply with a New Vork State Board of 
Lducation order to implement a long lorcstallcd desegre- 
gation plan. See the Amended C omplaint filed in Hoss \. 
Klotz i'f. al. Civil Action No. 74 Civ, 5047(J J.C.n (filed 
April 15, 1975.) 



an unsafe area so he relused. He was summa- 
ril\ suspended by the teacher and told that he 
would have to bring a parent to school with 
him in order to be readmitted at the end oi 

^ three da vs. When he returned three days later 
without his parent, the prmeipal iefused to 
admit him Fight days later. Ja\. lih parent, 
and an oulisde advocate got him readmitted. 
The parent who could not get to schl)oi earlier 
had reeenllv undergone heart sur2er\. ,lay 
ne\cr had a hearing to explain hi.s s^Je of the 
event. His parents were never informed 

\ either in writing or b> phone of his sus- 

\ pension. 

\Vlien held, healings were usuallv altci the 
suspension and rarelv in\oI\cd jnipaitiaUliNcus- 
si^nis ol the laels or of the undeil>ing pioblcms 
giv\ing rise to the suspension ,Somc scho()ls 
weiV unresponsive even when parents activcU 
soui\lil help. 

wlten Bennie began fir>t grade in his 
Mis^^issippr school district in 1973, he cried a 
greal^deal of the time. After two vv eeks, he was 
suspended by the principal without a hearing. 
In anVfiort to have the school reconsider Us 
' decision, Bennie's mother had him examined 
bv a prkate physician She delivered hisdiag- - 
nosis to yie school and asked them to readnfit ^ 
Bennie. ,She never received anv response to 
these efforas. In September, 1974, she sought 
to have Bennie enrolled in first grade again, 
but tile principal still refused to enroll him. As 
a result, BeKnie stays at home all day by 
himself and is receivinii no educational ser- 
vices at all. \ 



One priiKi{v,i} w^n MNkctf about fhe purp^'oNC ol ,i poni-min- 
peiiMon conkTciKc a a»nlororKC lo \cril\ the \akU 
Mipportinc Uun NnNpcns)j>a. or in u'moro a coiilorcnfc to 
ik'krmiiK hiturc yiacciu^nt ' Wks aix^^ku No. bc^.aMN^. 
ahv^^N pU(.UTKmaN hack \Ukk (\k\ ai*. U is Ui 
c<»n)munjtalc uithuhc paWni. aN pan ot ni\ rcNp*niMb'il- 
I he prohk-m c\Ain .ind aNk (or ihcir help W^. 
inlorin Uicm and UV» Hn^j.1 out \shai direuions \sc can 
take (hat wiU chmnKiW thcjiocd torlurth.^r probk'niN ' \n 
Muoi(,a .n VniKUN llrU oiaU ChiMKri N DcknNt I umi 
tikauiO.'^^i /'V't- in llklSupKiUL ( ourt.olUil I nikd 
StatCN. Otiohcr Icrin. ( t\i| Vtiion No '^^•XOK. ,u 

Stc l/</f/i<' / <7 dl \ (f an in II h*hn\on, cl <//.!)( 
\!iNN . DiMMou. ( \ No DC a ( Dl nuiI chal- 

kniiuijii Uk .ih'.^.ruv. .uul maJc».jii,i(.^ id Npc(.ial a!ii(.aliou 
NCI \ ICON in a niimbci »«l MiNNKMppt iuuhUCN 



Not onlv are children suspended b\ unlaii 
means, countless children are suspended by 
school districts that have tailed to provide eleai 
or consistent guidelines of eunduct. We lound 
almost as main suspension policies as schools* 
Within <i single sehoo' district, we lound princi- 
pals who did not suspend ^it all, principals who 
suspended a little, and principals who suspended 
a lot We also lound extraordinarv variation m 
the length of suspensions and m the number and 
kinds ol suspendable oflenses among scliot)! 
districts and among schools in a single district.;" 
In sum, a child's chances of being suspended 
depend on which Jistiiet, which school, and 
which class he or she has'the luck to land m. 

What Purpose Do Suspensions 
Serve? 

Suspension serves no purpose at all onlv 
- that It might worsen the problem. Put them on 
the street and let them go downtown and 
thevMI begin doing the "things that, they 
wouldn't have done if thev were in school. I 
don't even consider suspension becau,se it jus^ 
does not help the kid. Where do the kids go 
when they aa^ suspended? What do they do 
during the day? All they do, they get a chance 
to get involved with people who are out there 
on the street", . . I hey'll lust fall prey to a lot 
oi \ icious kinds of things. I hat is why I don't 
understand. Why put them out in the'street?'" 

I:ven it they were administered fairly, without 
racial or class disc rinjn'nat ion, only for serious 
reasons, ancl with adequate standards of due 
process and justice, would suspensions make 
educational sense? Do they.solv e behavior prob- 
lems'* Do thev help'children? Are thev ncces.sai v 
to mamtam order? We think the answer to all of 
these questions is no. 

Not a single school official vve interviewed 
contended • suspension helped children. One 
principal said: *1 just don't think we're helping 
an\ if we suspend a kid, w e just get the kid out of 

'Sec C'hapur Z ol Uun report h)r Inrthcr di>cu>>ion ol 
grounds lor nUnPlminioii. 

i.acrvj(.\v wiih (iwcn Wdkv NKiNtcr icachcr. I \cr>\\h<;rc 
ScliooJ. Ilarllord. ( omu-tticut. March IH. I*)7^. 
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our luir for a while/"' A supcrintctulcni said 
"suspensions, even for a short time, Jon't do 
niuchJor kids.""- And another principal summed 
il up ll]fis \\a\. I couldn't suspend, I would 
insist that the school system provide me with 
alternatixes (or children wlvo can't make it in a 
regular class. None of us are in favor of suspen- 
sion /ur sc. Once \\c lose a child, that's it." 'Still 

InicfMcu uith Joseph SiU.i. PruKipal. Inj;i,ih.im 
I lcmcniar\ School New Bcdiord. \lass.n,huNCUN. De- 
cember ^. P)^^ ' / 

• / 

Inicrvicu wuh (icrard I Smith. Supcnniondcni </l 
Sthook New Bcdlnrd. MasvichuNcUs. April 26. h)7^ / 

Imcrvicu.uuh ()on.iKI Mak. l*niKipaI. Dccnng \{l^h 
SthooL PiUilamf. Maine, October. 24. 1<)7^ 



another said, "the basic point to rcmembcris that 
^uspension sokes very little."-** 

Rather than ju,stifying suspension in educa- 
tional terms, almost ever\ school, official we 
interviewed gave as the principal rationale for 
suspending children "to get parents in."-'^ The 
success of this technique is dubious since 33 
percent of the suspended children we interviewed 
said thev had returned to school without ain 
parent or school conference. Indeed, we found 
the requirement that a child bring a parent to 
school as a condition of , reinstatement after a 
suspension resulted in some children losinglarge 
amounts of schooling or never returning to 
school. Horexiimple: 

Suspended March. 1972, '^maladjustment to 
school program," continued on, suspension 
pending location of familv. Seven months 
after suspension, thev were still trving to find 
his family. 

This practice ol conditioning a child's 
returiuon a parent's coming in imposesa particu- 
lar hardship on poor parents who cither must 
work, cannot afford to pay a babysitter to care 
for other children, or cannot afford or do not 
have accessible transportation Vhich middle- 
' class parents take for granted. * 

There are other ways to deal with misbehavior 
and to communicate with parents. One principal 
related the following incident when we asked, 
""Do vou have to resort to suspension to get 
parents to come in to school?" He replied. 

Let mc tell you what we have done here. We 
had a kid around here who was really '^terri- 
ble*' and we couldn't get the mother to come in. 
When the student sjappcd a teacher, the dean 
was readv to throw her out. We called her 
mother to come to a pre-suspension hearing, 
but once again she said she couldn'r. So I 

Mnter\icu uith Phdip A Viso. Principal. Industrial Skills 
Center. Chicago. Illinois, I cbriiarj 10, 1975. 
a 

-\See Chthlren Out of Sihool m Anwrua, Chapter 5, for 
references Irom principals, 

'See memorandum ol Phylhs McC'lure. the NAACM* Legal 
Dck-nsc l und. to Jean l airlax, 'MJahimore Ju\enile 
Jnstice (Voieet Rep^rL'MuK ^1. 197^. p. IK 
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suggested wc hold the hearing Ai the girl's 
home. At first the dean was against it No one 
wanted to* go to the ehild*s 'house not the 
dean, the teaeher who was slapped, not- even 
Ste\e [the student ombudsman]. Butiherewas 
no other wa\ to deal with the situation, so the\ 
all went. E\ervone learned something from 
. that da\. rhc mother got a firsthand report 
about her daughter*s conduct in school and 
she realized that these people really cared 
about her daughter and that she needed to take 
a more act i\e role in guidmgh'er beha\ lor. The 
teacher saw conditions oi po\ertv that dis- 
gusted herand ga\e hera feelingforthe li\es of 
her students she had never had before. \ hc 
dean stopped assuming ihat scjme parents 
were apathetic. This woman had (^o husband 
and five small children to watch and shereall\ 
couldn't tome to school. And the girl did noi 
get suspended. With all those people caring 
about her and pressuring her to change, she 
apologized to the teacher and has improved 
her behavior considerably since then. 

It is true that sometimes it is verv difficult, 
and it is true also that sometimes we misuse 
parents, but there is no reason wh> the schooL 
can't go out to reach the parents.-^ 

We behc\e that suspending a child to reach the 
parent is an insufficient reason to den\ a child 
education. We agree with one prmcipaLwho has 
not suspended a child in fi\e years. ''I have never 
suspended a kid. . . . Suspension is a vacaUon 
for a kid. It is a means of getting the parents in 
here I just call the parents and put the kid 
on the line."-^ 

A lew principals claimed their teacherswould 
not tolerate a ban on suspensions because thev 
needed to be relieved of disruptive students. But 
this argument is faulty for at least three reasons. 
First, not all teachers need, favor or use suspen- 
sion. Our interviews and analysis of school 
records indicate that it is a minority of teachers 
who suspend large numbers of students. While 

"Inlcrvicvv with I ulhcr SL«ibri)i)k. PrinLtpal. and SIlvl 
K'iininsk\. Ombudsman. I S, 44, New Vork Cit\. April. 
1975 lor the fuil imervicw. sec C'luipter I of this reporl • 

'"IiUcrvjcvv wall Ji>hn Giulfidd. Master. Martin Luther Kuiji 
I lementarv SchiU)!. C ambridge. MassaLhusctts. J.inu.irv 
IX. 1974. 

-'in Columbia. South Carolina, a teacher in one school 
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most teaLhc/s prefer to deal with problems m 
their classroom alone, some teachers seem to 
need help in mamtaining order. This is especially 
true oi inexperienced teachers or'those who are 
overly rigid/" In these cases it would seem that 
m-scrvtcc training, team teaching and other 
(orms ol teacher support arc more to the point 
than IS suspending children. 

"Second, the definitions of what constitutes a 
disfuptivc student varies with the teaeher. Qcgri- ^ 
\iition ot sehci) ling ought not to be dependent on 
so changeable a yardstick. As one principal 
noted about demerits, but which applies equally 
to suspensions: "What one teacher calls disre- 
spect another teacher doesn't. A child could very 
quickly build up a number of dement.^, if he had 
a certain group of teachers and still not have a 
clear, consistent view of what was acceptable 
behavior."** 

Third, when a teacher needs a safety valve for 
routine misbehavior problems, there are a host 
of alternative in- and out-of-school programs 
which could be established and used instead of 
suspension.^' For children who have serious and 
chronic beha\ior problems, it is even more 
important to refer them to alternative programs 
or serv ices which have the ability to diagnose and 
prescribe treatment for the causes of the misbe- 
havior. Otherwise, the child simply returns to 
class again with the same proHTcm. As a Spring* 

reported 57 students tor suspension, while all the other 
teachers reported y In two otiier schools, the teachers 
reporting the higlicst number of students reported 27 and 
}\ respectiVLlv. I, ess than 10 suspensions vveri. r (.ported b>' 
the next highest teachers At a iourth schoiil. two tcichers 
accounted for all the suspensions X9 in total See ".Short 
I enu .Suspension Report. Peceniber 2, 1974 .lanuary 17. 
1975." Columbia. South Carolina, 1975. ( lypewrittcn,) 

""'See, lor discussion ot this problem, AUred Alschuler and 
John V Shea. "Discipline (lame Pla\ing VV^ithout *l os- 
crs ," Amlurst .ind Springfield, MassaLhusetts, (ktobcr 
1973, p. 25. ( lypewrittcnj 

^'Interview with Christine Webb. PrineipaL Hand Middle 
School, Columbhu South C aroluKi, M«irLh 5, 1975, I or 
the lull mtcrvjcvv. see C h«ipter I oMhis rep(irt> 

^'Sce Chapter 6 ol this report tor descriptions of Mich 
alternative programs. 
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hold \KissachuscUs principal wlu) has not sus- 
pcrulai a child in eight \cars commented, sus- 
pension IS nierel\ "a simple \\a\ to put a cluld 
tun. but It doesn't clear up the pioblem 

But what about the small pciccnt ol \iolcnt 
ehildrerr in our public sehools who conimit 
erniYinal acts hkc murder or lape. who can> 
wcaptins. push drugs orwantonl\ destun school 
propertN^ ShiuMd the\ be suspended? W'c think 
not 

hrst, the number ot truK dangerous and 
violent children m schools is \er\ small We 
raise the issue ol \ioknce ui schools ^eic lUft 

•\.iJN»tijl la'KjfH>r) \NN.KMfu»ri <)pjii.f»n IN>H ol UiOM 
K.jmttv.^Wx Sj.-aul K.idKfN. a^Nuih.'tJ in ^ / Ju 

<arh^fi S;pf.-rT}h •» (^foh- f \^r.\ f,\t,ika ih.a *>ut *^ 

pt.»M.-n, and oTik O ptf<a>! sau'f if was a n\afH 
pT.»b!.ni 



because it eaij^es most school suspensions, but 
because man\ people think it does. Oui analysis 
o\ ke\ statistical stiurces on school \iolence, 
tncludniti the most recent and much publicized 
Bavh ct)mmittee report, r(^\ ea led- that man\ ol 
the studies were so metliodolygieallv Hawed and 
delmitionall\ ambiguous as to rendei suspect 
an\ conclusions drawn liom them. We have 
concluded that. 

I'lrsL No one knows how much school \io^ 
fence there is. Like niosl school lecoul keeping on 
most things, documentation is e\tremel\ hap- 
hazard and not undoim. One distnct mav list 
some ollcnscs as "disruption" and include them 
m school \iolence figures while another nia\ not, 
I arlier studies included political protests against 
the war in \'ietnani. against violations ol the 

Otii \atji»in ^ SchooK-V Kcpori ( ard * \' lr»-Hlu»<>I - 
\io!cfK\ aiul VandahNjn ' l*rolinuuai\ Rcptn! oi Uic 
SMhu»riuna!<.^ to hixcNht'aK hnuiii^. I Vhrnpicru v i>nhc 
Sviiafi. hulKian < oininint.k Vpii! Mrs p ; 
Swc \ppuj(i'\ I lo{ )tNh!ii.> ol MmucNior |^H^t mmlfi* 
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rights of minorities, and in defense of student 
i liberties as ''disruptions" in all cas^s, even when 
the protests were legal in every respect. As the 
frel|uency of war-related protests drops off, the 
studies simpK drop the catcgor\ without men- 
tioning the deeline in incidence^rates. Moreover, 
school \iolence data counts violent events re- 
gardless of whether students are the perpetra- 
tors. Indeed, the violent incidents in which en- 
rolled studentsareeithera victim ora participant 
are a small minority. For example, "Two gun- 
men on November 29 invade cafeteria of Christ 
the King High School, Queens, before start of 
classes and escape with SI, 300" is one entry in 
New York City's tally of crime in schools incliiJ- 
ing a mixture of other student and nonstudent 
offenses. As District Superintendent Lee told us: 
"If twb youths get caught holding up a store 
downtown, the headlines in the news the next 
day will read Two Harrison High School Stu- 
dents Arrested/ They may be students, they may 
be dropouts, or former students of that high 
school. But the words 'High School' become 
permanently appended to their najne. Overtime, 
the public just associates this with trouble m 
schools," 

Second: Some studies, including the recent 
Senate Judiciary Committee-Bayh Committee, 
report only the percentage increase in {hcrateso( 
disciplinary incidents in schools without report- 
ing the counts or rates of the incidents them- 
selves Asa result, the public learns that murders 
in school have increased without also learning 
that the murder rate per 1,000 enrolled students 
is 005 murders per year which makes school 
about the safest place for a child tobe other than 
home. 

Thini, Most school \ioIence studies mcorpor- 
'^ite \andalism. But most vandalism occurs when 
school is closed, after school hours, on week- 
ends, during vacations, and not while children 
are in school. Very few suspensions are for 
\andalism because it is usually not an internal 
school Hisciplinc problem. All of the studies 
indicate that major acts of vandalism are com- 
mitted by intruders and strangers. Vandalism 
rates do not decrease with greater severity of 
internal control on enrolled students. One study 



'states the relationship of \aiidalism and theft to 
the problem of school discipline this way. 

Non-accidental property damage arises from 
two main sources that appear to be unrelated 
to the problem of order among high school 
students. These exogenous sources are theft- 
connected damage and damage bv nonstii- 
d^s.'^' 

But we all hear so much about the violence 
among young people whether or not it takes 
place in school. And we all hear stories about 
how afraid teachers are in schools and how 
intimidated they are to deal with groups of 
^ milling students who violate school rules. This 
fear is perceived by children who commit vio- 
lence as well as by those who arc victimized by it, ' 
This in turn breeds more violence. vVe have no 
easy answer to the fear. Many of us share it for 
we have childrca in school or have taught there 
ourselves. A first step, however, is to openly 
come to grips with its presence. Teachers, school 
administrators, juvenile authorities, parents and 
students should address the violence problem 
openly, together, and formulate plans for dealing 
with it. But finding suitable remedies will require 
thoughtful, accurate and sensible analysis rather 
than the wave of fear and overstatement that 
characterizes much of the-currcnt debate about 
school violence. 

Second, most children who commit acts of 
violence or \aTidahsm are not suspended. They 
are expelled. Yet the \ast numbers ol children 
suspended ha\e become confu.sed in the public 
mind with the relative handful of enrolled, stu- 
dents who commit a chargeable offense.^" This in 
turn leads to a totally useless emphasis upon 
stricter application of suspension. Temporarily 
removing truly dangerous and disturbed chil- 
dren from .school with no formal responsibility 
f'»r them \estcd in any agency isdangerous to the 

^' f ihn W \K\cr Chris C hast-I^uiin and .lanics lr\cMnt\. 
///<'/ xfumsum of the \utonom\ of )'oCttlu Ucspnnsesipf 
the St\ ofuUirx St hnoi to I'rohft n>i of Order m the I96t)\ 
(Sianlord, Californra. Stanlord rnivorsiu. [97],) 

'"'\ "chargc.ibic oUcnsc" is an> violaUon of local, stale or 
Icdcral law. 
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child and to the commiinitv. The solution for 
these children may not always be found in a 
public school program alone, but schools push- 
ing them out into the streets, totally unsuper- 
vised and without help, shodd not be tolerated. 

The solution to school violence does not lie in 
more suspensions but less, for its causes are to be 
found more on the streets, where dropouts, 
pushouts, and suspended students pass the time 
among delinquent gangs in arms or drug trade, in 
the lack of preparation for decent jobs or in the 
lack of work even when students are trained, and 
in the rates of illiteracy and its attendant frustra- 
tion and anger. 

Suspensions need to Be replaced with fair, 
educationally sound and effective disciplmarv 
measurh. We believe the following steps are 
necessary to begin that process. 

I . The suhsianiivc grounds for suspension 
must he drasikalh pruned and punishable of- 
fenses redefined so ihai only situations which 
pose a direct and serious threat to people or 
property are causes for temporary exclusion 
from school. 

2 School disciplinary rules, polities and 
" procedures, and the range of punishments for 

breaking them, should be made available to 
students and parents in writit^gat the beginning 
of each school term or year, 

3 Racial discrimination in school disi ipline 
policies-and practices must be eliminated imme- 
diatel]f through strong locaL state and federal 
action. 

4, At the very minimum, schools must pro- 
vide immediate and adequate due process safe- 



guards for students before they are excluded 
from school. 

5. Schools must begm to provide alternative 
servii es and educational programs for those who 
are not benefiting from regular school programs 
and therefore may disrupt school life. 

Each of thes.e major recommendations are 
discussed in detail in the chapters that follow. In 
Chapter I, si.\ educators discuss their views 
about school d isciphne and relate how they 
managed^ to run their schools or districts while 
curbing or eliminating suspensions. In Chapter 
2, we outline the variety of reasons for suspen- 
sion and discuss how suspension harms children. 
Chapter 3 presents data on the widespread use of 
suspension. Chapter 4 is about the particular 
suspension problems of black child r<5n and racial 
discrimination in the disciplinary process, and it 
contains our detailed federal compliance pro- 
posals to end racial discrimination. Chapter 5 
calls for an end to suspension on substantive 
grounds and discusses due process requirements 
in suspension cases. In Chapter 6 we describe the 
results of our visits and conversations with 
school officials about alternatives to suspension. 
It is followed by a postscript on effective advor 
cacy for parents and children. 

There are no magic formulas for ending school 
suspension. It will be very hard. It will require 
thoughtful, painful and nondefensive reexami- 
nation by all members of the school community 
about the necessity and effectiveness of the many 
reasons for and' procedures by which we use 
suspensions. But if some educators are doing 
that, we believe that others can and should. 
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Chapter 1 

Educators Talk About Discipline 



While this report is critical of overall school 
performance in the crucial area of discipline, we 
have found and been impressed witha Qumberof 
school officials who have taken tfie initiative and 
shown the patience, commitment and toughness 
to work with the most difficult students without 
frequent resort tp suspension. We include in this 
Chapter our interviews with some of them. We 
know that there are iWre teachers, principals 
and superintend ents^over the country who are 
taking similar trcrion and who persist despite 
apathy, lack of understanding, scarce resources, 
community hostility and complaining parents. 
And we applaud them. Internal school leader- 
ship is a precondition to the needed change in 
school supervision policies. 



Luther W. Seabrook 

When we interviewed Mr. Seabrook m spring, 
1975, he had been principal of William O'Shea 
Intermediate School 44 for five years. The school 
is on Manhattan's West Side, enrolling some 
1,375 sixth through eighth grade students: 45 
percent Spanish-speaking, 29 percent black, 20 
percent white, and 6 percent Haitian. Prior to his 
coming to I.S. 44, he had been a teacher and 
administrator in New York City Schools for 1 1 
years and a principal of the Highland Park Free 
'School in Roxbury, Massachusetts. He js cur- 
rently the Community Superintendent of Dis- 
trict #5 in Manhattan. 




Luther It'. Seabrook 



Steven R. Kaminsky 

Steve Kaminsky has been a teacher in the New 
York City School system for seven years. He 
began as a health and physical education instruc- 
tor and then became director ofthe school's drug 
rehabilitation program. For the last three years, 
he has been the Student Ombudsman at I.S. 44. 
He acts as a student spokesman and helps to 
mediate student-teacher conflicts. 

■Ik" 




Steven R. Kaminsky, 
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Q: How do >ou maintain discipline in a school 
like this and not suspend >ast numbers of 
children? 



SEABROOK: I don't tlmII) bclic\c that there 
is a direct rclatioaship between dbeipline m the 
schools and suspensions. But this thinking is 
rclaliveh new to me. I did feel that suspensions 
could, be used as a \\a> to discipline kids. Unfor- 
lunalcl), we all disregard the rights of the kids. 
And Ididthistoo I wassendmgkidshonicand 
saving, in effect. ''Bo\, bring \our mother back 
to school." I was getting awa\ with it.andut was 
working too. But Steve Kaminskv. our Student 
Ombudsman, finall\ came to me and said/'He\, 
voii can't do that." We had an argument about 
whether I cpuld or could not doit. He pointed out 
to me how difficult it was for a kid in that 
position. Of course Steve was right, and 1 backed 
down. 

Some of m\ feelings about how to discipline 
kids come from mv feelings about what schools 
ought to be. To explain what I mean, I think I 
had better tell \ou exactl> wh>,orhow, I started 
'to get j^iterested in what schools should be all 
about at an organizational level. 

In 1965, I went to work in District 6, 
Manhattan. I would go from ^school to school 
and principals would sa> to me. "I would have a 
fantastic school, or a good school, if I could just 
get rid of Johnn>.*'Teachers would sa>,"l would 
have a fantastic class if I could just get rid of 
Mary." Part of what bothered me was that, even 
in instances when thev did get rid of Johnnv and 
Mar\, the following da\ or the next week there 
was a different ,lohnn> and a different Miir\. 
Now I think we all know that it's reallv difficult 
to run a school smoothly and have children in it. 
So that what we should do is either get rid of all 
the kids or start designing new kinds of schools 
to meet the needs of kids at least that's what 
was going through my head. I wrote a proposal 
where I suggested that we put together a commu- 
nitv school one community school of all the 
Johnnies and all the Mar>s, where teachers and 
parents and students could get together and es- 
tablish a resource center or a stud> place for kids, 
or just a place where everyone could get together 
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after school and talk about what a school should 
Took like. That proposal, of course, wasn't 
funded, but I became very interested in the whole 
concept. of community schools. Preston Wilcox 
of AHRAM came to me and asked if I would be 
interested m going to Boston and talking to some 
parents about commumtv schools. I did that. I 
went there a number of times, meeting with 
parents. I was finallv asked to become principal 
of thenewl) designed Experimental Commumtv 
School. Initiallv, the parents were interested in 
the "experimental" part, hoping it would make 
things happen for the kids in Roxbur>. Roxbur>, 
of course, IS Boston's Harlem. I was interested in 
a "commumtv" part of the school. So we got 
together and, without going too much into it, we 
got a rather humanistic schooL It's still 
functioning. 

At the end of mv second vear, parents from 
New York came up and inv ited me to come down 
and visit their school in New York. I went to LS. 
44 at West 77th Street and I ran into what 1 like 
to call the horror of liberalism. All of the Third 
World kids didn't reallv have to go to class if the> 
didn't want to. the> were out in the streets, they 
were in the halls and bathrooms, the> were 
everv where but in the classroom. No one was 
ver> concerned with making any real demands 
on them. The majority of the white kids, of 
course, were in the classroom, the> were getting 
their Lessons, and in fact, they were going on to 
the special high schools in New York. Bronx 
Science, Stuyvesant, Music and Art, Performing 
Arts, and so on. 

Another horror that I witnessed was that I saw 
the white kids were really paying tuition to come 
to school each day. And the black kids were 
collecting. It's called extortion. I started to 
understand something, that is, these black kids 
were being programmed into the Atticas and 
Sing Sings while the white kids were being 
programmed into the Harvards and Yales. Many 
of the black kids really didn't have a choice, they 
almost had to be a part of that kind of thing. 
Now, the net effect of that kind of programming 
is that the future of the kids is being predeter- 
mined by the kind of racist society that we live in. 
And the question is. can we change that society? 
That's exactly what we intended to do. 
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Part of what I found was that the whit^Vj^s 
were givingmoncN just out of fear. It had nothing 
to do with being held up. I saw both kids as being 
victims victims of the viciousness that is 
brought about. by the greater societ> in terms of 
hou black people are expected to behave, and 
how white people should respond to that 
behavior.^ 

'One of the things I did was tr\ to speak to some 
of the white kids and sav • 'TouVc just as respon- 
sible as the black kid is. In fact, if youVc opCr- 
ariiig out c/f a position of fear and \ouVc willing 
to give everything, even before you're asked for 
it, in some instances, what youVe doing is pro- 
gramming that kid into Attica. I feel that \ou 
owe that kid a little more than that." 

What I did, initially, was'to suspend both kids, 
but I would tell both of them to go and get their 
parents and ser up a mutual time when we all 
could meet. At that conference there was some 
talking about the responsibilit\ of each of us to 
the other I found that some of the black parents 
were horrified: thc\ had never, never thought 
that their kids would be involved in something 
like this. I might add that white parents were 
relieved to find that black parents didn't expect 
this kind of behavior from their kids. Some 
dialogue would tal5:e place, and we were able to 
stop that practice in this school. Now I know that 
there exists some mutualitv of respect for differ- 
ent life styles among the voungsters at KS. 44. 

Q: VVhat about discipline inside the school? 

SEABROOK: I found when I walked through 
the school that many of the classes were being 
disrupted. There had been no strategy devel- 
oped within the school to do anything about the 
low reading scores. There had been vciy little 
done about making the school more humanistic 
and certainlv there was ho school-wide strategy 
to bring this about. Classes were either verv hard 
and rigid or they were laisse^^-fairc, and it 
seemed to me that there was verv little regard 
for what many of the students actually were do- 
ing. And we know that kids react to what thev 
feel. 

We had a dean who was a provocateur. He 
attem[)ted manv times to pruv oke those kids w ho 



did not behave m the way that hcTelt thev should 
behave. When .piovoked some kids would be- 
have in a wav that would allow him to *'get 
something on them." Then, of course, those kids 
w ould be recommended ior suspcnsion. We just 
couldn't allow youngsters to be suspended arbi- 
trarily. Kids hated the dean. The dean, in fact, 
had little respect for many of the Third World 
kids. In fact, he had little or no respect at all for 
anvonc whose life stv Ic was different from his lite 
style. Manv times you would hear that the dean 
was stating that the kids threatened to kill him. 1 
think we know that kid,s issue threats-aiid* really', 
and truly don't mean them. • ^ ( 

I did have a youngster come in, though, who 
rcallv and trulv almost convinced me he meant to 
kill the dean. I talked to the kid and I told him. 
"Oka\, vou want to go ahead and kill him, fine. 
Do it, go on to prison and spend the rest of your 
life there. But maybe there's another way of 
doing it. You can go back to class and get your 
head together, go on and get out of here, go on \o 
high school, go on to college, get into medical 
school. Who knows, i)omeday you may become a 
brain surgeon. Then one da> you'll look down,' 
and say, *Hcre comes that guy.' If you're really 
going to kill him, that's the wav to do it. Do itoa 
the operating table twenty-five or thirty years 
from now." The kid laughed and went out. I 
never heard about that incident again. There's a 
wav of dealing with kids at their level of under- 
standing, starting with the interests or problems 
they come in with. This is a technique that I got 
from a friend of mine In Ohio, Art Thomas. I can 
think of no one who is more into where kids' 
heads are than Art. j 

/ 

KAMINSKV; We don't have a dean this >ear. 
Although we had one for years, Mr. Seabrook 
felt the position was no longer necessary. When 
we had a dean, we were constantly role-play ing. 
He was the prosecutor, I was the attorney, and 
Mr. ,Seabrook was the judge. We^used to play 
this game all the time. The feeling around school 
abou^ discipline has changed now. We reali/e 
that this isn't the way it has to be all thetim.e/l he 
assistant principals, who^know the student's 
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^ classes and academic work, *i,re now mainl\ 
responsible for handling discipline. Thc\Vc more 
flexible, and the\ can arrange for class changes 
or see the causes of disrupti\e behavior more 
easily t ha nyl h e dea n co u Id . 

SKABROOK: There's no question in m\ mind 
that the values the kids bring to school and the 
values the teachers bring to school are almost m 
total contradiction. A clash is built mto the svs- 
tern. The whole idea of this school was to lessen 
that clash. We had a student lounge where anv 
kid could -go instead of having a confrontation 
with a teacher in class. We would talk to the kid 
and to the teacher, find out what could be done 
instead of suspending the kid. Now Steve serves ' 
that function. 

KAMINSKY: Before Mr. Seahrook came 
here, there was a great dpaKorhoslf|litv and anger ^ 

e\en a feeling of phvlskaKendangerment 
among some of the teachers and students. The 
school had some traditional guidance people, 
but there weren't enough to prov ide counseling, 
and besides, thev wanted more of a student 
advocate or spokesman Mr Seabrook selected 
me as the student ombudsman to be their 
advocate. 

I was a health and physical education teacher 
here and when we weie funded for a drug pro- 
gram. I was selectecTto organi/x it. We had a 
team of three people a Spanish-speaking male, a 
black lemale and a black male, all neighborhood 
>outh workers who could relate well to the kids. 
After a while, the kids were coming to us not onlv 
for drug problems, but with home and school 
problems as well. During the course of our talks 
we also started talking about some of the teach- 
ers A student might sav. "You know, this 
teacher picks on me, he only picks on me. and he 
doesti*t pick on anvbodv else, I think he*s preju- 
diced and hates black kids." I would then sit 
down with the studcjit and the teacher (just the 
three of us) and we would talk. During that 
conversation, the teacher would see the kid in a 
different light and also the kid would see the 
teacher in a different wav. V'erv rarelv does the 
teacher have the opportunity to sit dow n w ith the 
student on an indivjdual basis and really, talk to 
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him. Mv arranging the meetmgand sitting there 
in the initial stages was usually enough. Many 
times 1 would walk out once I saw that a new 
relationship was developing. 

When Mr. Seabrook made me student 
omt>udsman. this facilhator role became formal. 
I could try to help teachers handle kids and I am 
successful because the kids trust me. There are 
some kids who just can't sit in a classroom for 
forty minutes, and there are some kids who can't 
stay in classes from nine to twelve. So if they need 
a break, they will ask to speak to Steve, 

Q: What do you do when kids come to you with 
problems the school can't handle? 

KAMINSKY: I have established an excellent 
referral system for the medical and psychological 
needs of our students. We have many students 
with heart conditions, sickle cell anemia, drug 
problems, venereal disease and many other phy- 
sical ailments. In addition, there are a number of 
students who are in need of family planning and 
others w ho have many emotional problems. I am 
allowed to make appointments for our students 
during the day at our neighborhood hospital. 
The hospital knows that the students will keep 
the appointment because either I or one of the 
youth workers will accompany the student to the 
hospital and sit with him or her until a doctor 
comes. For psychological need,s, we have the 
Westside Mental Flealth Center which has a 
storefront right around the corner. Whenoervve 
need theirserv ices, we can always count on them, 
especially if there is a crisis. Sometimes a whole 
family may need help, I know I can't always help, 
but I can refer the fartiily to the center. 

I think it*s crucial for a school to make liaisons 
with other community resources. Some teachers 
are on ego trips. They think they can do every- 
thing. I knovy I can't, but I try to help these kids 
using as many agencies in the community as I 
can. 

SEABROOK: Once a teacher came in and 
wanted a kid to be suspended because the kid 
yelled an obscenity at her in front of the whole 
class. The kid said that the teacher had called her 
stupid. What the teacher didn't understand was 



that the kid had a very low reading score, didn*l 
know what was going on in the classreom, so w as 
being a little disruptive. When the teacher said, 
"You're behaving in a rather stupid Avay/' the kid 
heard the teacher calling her stupid, which prob- 
ably reinforced what the kid felt anyway. So they 
had an explosion. 

They came in here, and I said, "I don't know 
what to do. Maybe I can give a five-day sus- 
pension for the kid and a three-day suspension 
for you, but instead I wish you two could work it 
out.*' They did. They both went back to class and 
apologized to each other. That's happened more 
and more; it's sort of catching on. Teachers' 
attitudes are becoming, "you might cause me to 
stumble a bit, but I'm going to keep working." 

Q: Many principals have said that they would 
end suspensions, but their teachers wouldn't ' 
stand for it. ^ 

SEABROOK: That's not true. But if they end 
suspensions, they need to have alternatives for 
teachers to use in cases of disruption. For exam- 
ple, we used to have a lot of hostility because 
some kids would say, "I flunked because she 
didn't like me. I did all my work." When you 
asked the teacher why the, student flunked, she 
would answer, "He didn't do all his work." What 
criteria were used to pass or fail? To minimize 
this conflict, we started to use learning contracts, 
where the teachers, kids and parents all agree on 
- what a term's work would be and they all sign the 
contract. At the end of a term, there is something 
specific to talk about if a kid fails. In the last 
couple of years, we haven't had one student come 
in and say 1 failed because a teacher didn't like 

You also need to provide a variety of academic 
programs within a school. Hopefully, every 
educator feels that every kid should be in an 



educational program in which he can function. 
We move kids around from one program to 
another until wo find a person, group or learning 
style that is suitable. 

KAMINSKY: Our school is broken into 
several sub-schools. For example, kids in the 
eighth grade choose majors which they are inter- 
ested in, and their program is constructed 
around them. We also have trilingual school for 
our Fren.'h and Spanish students. In addition, 
we have a Learning Center for the kids who need 
special work in reading. We also have a terrific 
Open Classroom program for those students 
who function best in that type of environment. 
Across the street in the basement of church, we 
have a teacher and parent aides in a program for . 
twenty youngsters who could not make it in our 
building and required individual attention. For 
other kinds of discipline problems, the district 
has something called Open^ Door to which we 
make referrals if everything else fails. 

Q: What do you think was important in 
creating the alternatives and changing the atti- 
tudes and tone of the school? 

KAMINSKY: I think the real educational 
control comes from the top, from the principal. 
Here Mr. Seabrook has 'turned the school 
around. The first year that he was here, we 
almost had a riot, and the police had to be called 
into the school. The whole issue of the relation- 
ship of the school to the community and the 
quality of education was highly volatile. Under 
Mr. Seabrook's leadership, things changed. Par- ^ 
ents and community are >encouraged to be an ? 
active force in the school. As you drive up and / 
down this neighborhood, you may see lots of/ 
kids on the street, but mostly they're not our/ 
kids. Ours are inside the school. / 

/ 
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Hiilip A, Viso 



Joseph W. Lee 

Joseph \V. Lcc is superintendent of District 19, 
encompassing 25 schools cnrolhng 23,000 chil- 
dren in Chicago. Mr. Lee, employed by the 
ChicagoJ^ublic Schools for more than 18 years,, 
has served as a teacher, staff aiisistant anci 
principal. 



Philip A. Viso 

Philip A. Viso, a veteran of over "20 years in the 
Chicago Public Schools, is currently director of 
the Industrial Skills Center, a school for young 
men ages 16 to 20 who have dropped out or been 
kicked out of the regular school system. The 
Cerrter enrolls 350 such students, largel> Black or 
Hispanic, in its half-academic, half-vocational 
program. A~more complete description of this 
effective school is found in Chapter 6 of this 
report. Since our interview, Mr, Viso has been 
appointed to the principalship of Washburn 
Trade School in Chicago. 




Joseph It'. Lee 



Q: Chicago suspended over 28,000 children in», 
1972-73. How do schools see their responsibility 
toward them and what would you like to see if 
you had the resources to work with those 
children? 

LEE: We're involved in some things in this 
district that I think ma> be responsive partl> to 
what >ou're saying. One of them would be the 
Alternative Program which js currentl> oper- 
ating in the Froebel Branch of Harrison High 
School. This program exposes youngsters to a 
work-study arrangement. One of the things that 
leads to suspension is the feeling of alienation on 
the part of the youngster. The regular school ma> 
not provide those experiences that he or she 
believes to be useful. One of the very obvious 
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ways, then, by which schools can remedy this is 
through work-study programs. The point is that 
students must see a direct connection between 
what they are doing in school and the real world 
in which they exist. To force them to fit into a 
structure that has little significance to their lives 
is insensitive and fails to meet their needs. 

Another program is the Outpost Program. It's 
an academic program, but there's a heavy em- 
phasis on trying to respond to the immedfate 
problem that the youngster brings to school. For 
example, suppose a youngster witnessed «^ fight 
between his mother and his father the night 
before. He comes to the traditional high school 
and there is no one available to counsel him. His 
program indicates a certain pattern of classes 
that dav (English, Science, etc.) yet his concerns 
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arc personal and immediate. Of course, thcreare 
counselors at the high school, but more arc 
needed Frequenllv, the schedules of those on 
duly are filled so there is no immediate response 
to a student's need. 

* t the Outpost, however, the youngster comes 
into school and if he's realK disturbed about 
something, the teachers will adjust the day's 
schedule of activities. They can rearrange their 
schedule so that one person works with the class 
while another can listen and counsel this young 
man who has had some difficulty. I think this is 
another way in which schools can respond posi- 
tively and prevent someone with problems from 
"acting out;' getting into difficulty and ulti- 
mately being suspended. 

0: Do you believe in suspensions? Do you 
think it is necessary to have them as part of the 
school routine? 

LEE; \o, I do not support suspensions and 1 
ft have prohibited their use in ihy district. 1 think 
that there is a better way. In some of thedistricts 
in this city, for example, there are District Diag- 
nostic Centers, which strike me as being an 
excellent alternative to suspension. Youngsters 
who are identified as having problems, whacever 
those problems might be emotional, physical, 
mental can go there and receive proper diagno- 
sis and treatment that vvill hopefully prevent a 
serious confrontation in the classroom. Not 
every youngster who is suspended is suffering 
from some special education problem. 1 think, 
however, that one of the primary purposes of the 
diagnostic centers is to identify those who do 
have those problems. The basic point to remem- 
ber is'that suspensions solve very little. Remov- 
ing the youngster from the school may provide 
temporary relief to the staff,. but it does little, if 
anything, toward resolving the problem that led 
to the student performing in a manner that 
would cause a suspension. 

There's another part qf the discipline problem. 
It's one thing to not like something a student 
does and it's quite another to make it a sus- 
pension issue. For example, I don't like wearing 
hats in the building and, as a principal, I took 
steps to discourage this practice, 1 fcel that the 
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staff of a school, in concert with the community 
and students, should establish rules of behavior 
which ought to obtain. The problem is; How do 
\uu go from the statement of wfi'M you think is 
right or wrong to the next step of enforcing it?i 
think what happens too often is that administra- 
tors unilaterally decide what is right or wrong for 
their j^articular building and then use sus- 
pensions to uphold those decisions. *i 

VISO: There's another way of resolving the 
problem of maintaining order in the school and 
that is to make the students feel that they are part 
of the school family, .which is a part of the 
community, and that they share in the respon- 
sibility for, what happens. Let me give you an 
^ example. Last week, two young men w.ere fight- 
ing in the hallofourschool.Someotherstudents 
broke up the fight and brought the fighters to my 
office. 1 didn't ask them what the fight wasabout 
or for their side of the story. 1 merely pointed out 
in a lengthy conversation how the value of their 
diploma, which would decide if and what kind of 
a job they would get, depended on the image 
employers and thq public had of their school, if 
employers saw the school as a place where 
fighting, theft and vandalism was commonplace, 
could they be expected to hire students from it? 
Over a period of time, how much would their 
diploma be worth? How could they^depreciate 
their diploma after working so hard to get it? 
Were they willing to hurt their classmates and 
their younger brothers who one day would 
follow them? 

They shook hands and went back to class. I am^ 
not concerned about blaming or punishing them 
for misconduct, I am interested in making them 
see how their behaviqr affects their future and 
the future of their community, 

Q: Some people have said that we cannot 
reduce suspensions because then schools would 
become even more violent, dangerous places for 
children. What do you think? 

LEE: That's a profoundly misguided view of 
children and schools. Schools have'been, for a 
long time, among the safest places in a student's 
life. I'm speaking particularly for inner-city 
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\oungsicrs. \Vc know that schools arc alwavs 
being held up as a place where there is \ iolence. 
But I think that what happens nian> times is that 
the school is not where the violence takes place 
but that tlic\outigster is identified as a student of 
a given school. A case in point, a \oungster is 
HUoKed in ifstabbingor a robber) downtown. If 
he is a high school student, he will^beidentificxl as 
such in all the news reports of the incident. 
''Student of Harrison High SchooT* will becuiiie 
an appendage to his name. You read that and the 
reaction is '*0h, there*s more trouble up thereat 
Harrison." . 



Q: It is truelhat'much of the violence involving 
childj:4>n'1iappens outside of the schools, but 
'tfiere are problems like fighting that happen 
inside schools. Is there a better way to deal with 
this than by suspension? 



VlSO-t^ It seems to me that it might behelpful to 
consider the different perspective that an inner- 
citv communit} has of its school and other '*es- 
tablishmcnt** organizations as opposcxl to the 
perspective that a more privileged communit) 
has'of its jnstitutions A voungstcr in a poor 
comnumitv looks up^^n a policeman or a teacher 
as an authoritv figure to be feared. A young>ter 
growing up in a more privileged communitv 
looks upon a policeman or a teacher as a friend, a 
helper. Maybe the incidence of violence 0n be 
reduced if vve can change the institutions and 
their image. That is, where thcv are repressive, 
change them. Where they are non-responsive, 
makejhem responsive. I tliink that youngsters 
have responded violentiv to the schools because 
thcv have not seen those institulioiis as being a 
significant part of their communitv. For exam- 
ple, if an elementarv school has a mean reading 
score lor its gradua^', of 4.5, one doesn't have to 
be too bright to understand ihat this institution is 
rcallv not doing the kind of job that it's supposcxi 
to do \fter repeated failure, it's understandable 
that peop * vyouid not hold that mstitution in 
high esteem and if angerctl, will see it as the place 
to hurt. 
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I.KE: We are trymg to change the quality and 
image of our schools in a number of wavs. First, 
*i school obviousl) has to develop academic 
excellence. So we have begun to take a very 
seriOus look at the reading success. We talk, for 
example, about building self-esteem, but if 
voungsters can't read, their self-esteem isn't 
'going to be ver> high. Another of ouc^-orTcerns 
has been to develop a respi^t^loT^ 7ne\s own 
culture. whcthtMMf^i^hfrC^ white, yeMovv 
or vciLJJyti-pom is that schools must be viewed 
^^J>vttie leople as an asset to the community. 

VISO: About 12 years ago, I was an assistant 
principal at a school where vve were concerned 
about the high rate of truancy: '*Why don't they 
• "Qome to school everyday?'' vve would ask. My ^ 
perspcclivevvas that there wasn'tan effective way 
to force stud^^nts to come to school. If you pub- 
licized the fact that a "streaker" would be in the 
•"^hoolat 8:00 a.m., all the students would proba- 
bly be there. The point is that schoi^l has to be ' 
interesting for students. If you recogni/.e what 
vou'rc competing with out on the street, recog- 
nize what the problemsxire m the home, address 
vourscif to these needs, and come up with a 
better product, the student will make a sensible 
judgment as to where it's best for him to be. The 
students the schools serve are continually mak- 
ing choices and the. fact that students earn a 
diploma in school isn't always enough to make 
them attend. The student must feel that school is 
more valuable than the street. 

Q: How do >ou get teachers to-be flexible and 
energetic enough to make classes that 
interesting? 

VISO: Mv belief is that a teacher must feel 
vv hat he does will make the world a better place in , 
which to live. He must be like a priest or a ded- 
icated surgeon. Dedication, I know, isanover- 
usc\l term but it is crucial to teaching. A teacher 
must enjov the subject he is teaching. He must 
love children. He must recognize that his. caring 
about people is going to rub off on the child in 
some wa> and that the child will care about 
somebody else. These are the attitudes I look for 
and try to reinforce in mv teachers. 
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LEE: ThalV an interesting point. Many times 
thtrreachers we might identify as being the best r 
those, with the most detailed lesson plans or tk- 
most beautiful bulletin boards ma> not be the 



Christine Webb 

A lifelong resident of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. and a product of its public educational 
system, Ms. Webb was, at the time of our 
.interview, principal of Hand Middle School, 
enrolling 785 children, approximately half white 
and half black, in the sixth through eighth 
grades. She is Secretary for the South Carolina 
Associt^tion of Student Councils and Adminis- 
trative Advisor for Disciphne for the school 
district. The senit)r class at Columbia High 
School now awards the Christine Webb Human- 
itarian Award each year to a teacheror a student 
who has love for and faith in people. Beginning 
in Fall J975. Ms. VVebb will be principal of 
Colunibia High School. 



Q: Could you describe your work in the central 
office? 

WEBB: The job, "Administrative.Advisor.for 
Discipline/' took me into the schools to work 
with individual teachers, at "the principals' re- 
quest, ^to develop better ways to handle disrup- 
tive students. 1 have had a meeting with the 
assistant principals or the disciplinarians every 
two weeks to review procedures and policies to 
help eliminate the need for suspensions\ 

With their help lam makingastudy oft>pesof 
classroom discipline problems and trying to 
determine factors influencing them. Each .school 
has been asked to submit to me at the end of 
every six-week period a statistical report 
enumerating kinds of discipline problems re- 
ferred to the office by. teachers, the number of 
cases by time of day and the day of the week, the 
number of cases referred by each teacher and i\}C 
number of student repeaters. ? 
^ These reports have already revealed one pat- 
tern of behavior. A school within the city has 
founcl that Monday is the day pn v/hich the 



one6 the students reall> respect. The real ques- 
tion bhouid be. What is the product? How does 
the student feel about the teacher? What has he 
received from his experience? 




greatest nurpber of cases is referred. Students in 
the city often bring with' them to school on 
Monday the community quarrels and tensions 
which develop during the weekend. On the other 
hand, a school in a ruralareaof this district finds 
Monday its quietest 3ay. 

1 alsty have been meeting monthly with a group 
of teachers from the middle, junior and senior 
high schools in the district. These teachers have 
good classroom situations, are flexible in han- 
dling the students and have a good atmosphere 
for learning in theirfclassrooms. We have worked 
on a school refe rral form to be used throughout 
the district. The purpose of the referral form is to 
have the teacher do more about contacting the 
home before the teacher/efers the student to the 
office for suspension. There is a place to check 
whether the teacher had a conference with the 
parents, or to put the date when he called the 
parents or the date when he counseled the stu- 
dent, and to report what else he has done to help 
the student. Only after all those things are done 
does the form go to the office and is the child 
considered for a suspension. 



One of the dbciplinarians Commented tliA 
other da\ about the diffcrercc it has made in hiv 
school; it has greatly reduced iheniuniber of cases \ 
being referred to him. He said a teacher who had 
never called a child's home bclorc:,had called 
because she had to call before she could reier the 
child to the office. She was elated at the positive 
response that she had received. Nine times out of 
ten the teacher gets this kuid of response trom the 
home.. We hope the referral form will help 
teachers do all that is possible before lhe> resort 
to suspending a child. We also plan to do more 
in-*»er\ ice workshops for discipline in the middle 
and junior high schools. In some ot (hem. I spent 
whole mornings with the laciiltv and we talked 
about behaviorand what teachers could do with 
students instead of sending them to the office. 
The principal of one school told me that the work 
that started that day had continued all year. 
His teacher.s had become interested in what they 
could do and they were continuing to w^ork 
together to help students. 

Q: Is it true 1hat teachers don't get together 
enough to talk about a particular problem to 
plan how; they can deal with it more effectively? 

WEBB: This is true. At the first meeting in 
early September with a group of experienced 
teachers, they staled that in order to change pat- 
terns of behavior ave would have to begin with 
the teachers. This was iheir comment, not mine. 
They felt there had to be some in-service sessions 
on discipline and that some time in faculty 
meetings should be devoted to group work to 
help the teacher see what could be done. Nothing 
the experienced teachers studied in college had 
helped with' this. The skill' needed is one in 
human relations, an,d largely it comes from 
experience. 

These experienced teachers helped me to de- 
velop an in-serviee prpgram for a large group of 
college students assigned as student teachers 
within our district. The teachers asked me to 
.place strong emphasis on three factors which 
they consider the/basi5 of classroom control: 
planning and orga^i/jng for instruction, consis- 
tency in the teacher's behavior, and maintenance 
of the teacher's poise and self-control at all times. 

Q: Do )ou have any >icws on the demerit sys- 
tem that some schools use in which you 



accumulate so man> demerits and, regardless of 
the nature of the offense, jou're^out for two da)s? 

WEBB: Tm opposed to the demerit system, i 
would like very mueh to work out a merit sys- 
teni recognition for things that have been done 
' well and done right We should give the child 
some kind of reward or some sort of pat on the 
back for good behavior. The trouble with a 
demerit svstem is that it is just like class grades. 
Thcv varv-tremendQUslv with the teacher's inter- 
pretations. What one teacher calls disrespect 
another teacher doesr't, A child could very 
quickl> build up a number ofdcmeritsifhe had a 
certain group of teachers and still not have a 
clear, consistent view of what was acceptable 
behavior. 

Q: . How do you get the principals to change 
their attitudes toward school discipline or sup- 
port for teachers? 

WEBB: I think the way to get anybod> to 
change anything is through' a discussion with 
questions and answers. Tvc worked for years 
with student council persons. Tve always told 
them that when the> vyant to be persuasive they 
should use questioning and discussion. They 
should not argue because tf\CM a person builds a 
wall and he defends what he believes. 1 think 
there could be in-service sessions for principals. 
And if there is leadership provided at the super- 
intendent level, a sort ofdistrict-vvide philosophy 
against unwarranted suspension, I think the 
principals would strive harder to find ways to 
punish other than to suspend. I think the princi- 
pal is crucial in maintaining order. As I have 
often said, whatever atmosphere is in a princi- 
pal's office is generally that within the building. 
It has to be stable. Sometimes principals resort to 
hasty measures to create that stability. When 
there are large schools with rezoning, with , the 
teachers not knowing all the students by name 
and the principals not even knowing all trae 
teachers at the beginning of the year, the princi- 
pal may try to ensure stability by tight control, I 
really believe this is why we have had su<;H a 
mushrooming of suspensions. 

I think that the principahas the leader of the 
school must provide the guiding philosophy 
under which the faculty members must work. If 
the principal can concentrate on.buildinga sense 
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of pride of belonging to the school, then manv.uf 
the discipline problems will be prevented. 

Look how many adults >ou know who go to 
conventions out of town and do things that the\ 
woald"nevcr doin their own home towns. The 
same thing is true with students, espccialK in the 
larger cities, \obody knows them, so thc> tr> to 
get by with things With the loss of a sense of 
community, or pride in belonging to a particular 
school, trouble is bound to follow. Anytime you 
can call a person b\ name, he is far Jess likely to 
do something that would be wrong. 

Q: Even in a large group, )ou can make an 
effort to get to know the students, their parents 
and perhaps something about their problems? 

WEBB: Yes. 1 suppose the teachers in this 
school probably call home more than in any 
other school Tve ever seen. This certainly has a 
great effect on the student. He knows that what- 
ever he.does someone at home IS going to find out 
about it. That is the first step in hand ling any sort 
of behavior problem, letting the child know that 
the parents and the school are together. 

Q: Do you feel that the school has the obliga- 
tion to initiate that contact? 

WEBB: Yes. I think the school has touiitiate it 
because this is wher^ the problem becomes 
evident. If it is something the school needs to talk 
with parents about, itj is something that hap- 
pened in4heschool.Tht,^refore. the school should 
contact the parent and let the parent know. A 
child does not always act at school the wav he 
acts at home. Some children are very quiet in one 
ph\cc and verv boistergus at another. The parent 
is often reallv surprised by the child*s behavior ifi 
school. How could the parent know to contact 
the school about this? On the other hand, if the 
parent knows there is a problem, the parent 
should call or come in. 

Q: What is your philosophy regarding disci- 
plining students? 

WEBB: I think discipline begins with a 
person^ knowing that he is somebody, that he is 
important to him!wlf and to others. In order to 
have this kind of feeling in a school, teachersand 



administrators must let each chiid know that he 
or she is important as an indiv idual. even though 
he or she mav have different tastes and interests. 
Thev have to be ready to listen. When you estab- 
lish the kind of environment tn which a student is 
Irec to come tosceyouvvith problemsand you,s!t 
and work with him. then there is growth. When- 
ever there is grow th, then self-di.scipline is being 
learned. 

Q: Do most principals share your philosophy? 

WEBB: Thereka range. I think iherearestilla 
few of the authoritarian kmd who believ e, *'You 
do as I say, I say to do it, and that*s why you do 
it!" I think we go from, that to those who really 
want to find ways to help^students, ig teach them' 
to be reasonable and to respect the rights of 
others in the school. 

Q: Other thaa the referral forms you men- 
tioned earlier, how have you worked with 
teachers on the issue of discipline? 

WEBB: As I said, we've run several in-service 
programs. One afternoon we spent two hours in 
role plays of different disciphne situations. One 
teacher played a teacher while the other teachers 
plhyed the students. The rest of us would watch 
and then suggest other possible ways in which ^ 
that situation could have been handled. After 
several were tried, we talked about which would 
have been better for the growth and self-devel- 
opment of the child. 

Q: How do you define ''discipline problems**? 

WEBB: At the middle school level, most of the 
^'discipline problems" are those within the class- 
room. Maybe a student doesn't have his materi- 
als, he talks too much, he can't sit still, he does 
these things that a teacher calls disruptive. In a 
sense it's just what I would call "nuisance" kinds 
of things. Some children use language that is 
repugnant to the teacher, who didn't grow up 
using that kind of language. These are the kinds 
of things in this age group that the teachers 
consider discipline problems. 

To me, the real problem comes when we don't 
respond to thescyjij^sfuptions in ways that will 
help the children^ grow. As long as you can 
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reason with Ihcm and help them figure out wl^i 
lhe\ did wrongafid how to change, then to me Jt 
is not a serious discipline problem. 

I think that some "discipline problems" come 
from cultural differences which certainlv go 
bevond race Things that arc accepted now, 
talked about publiciv or on television, arw differ- 
ent from those when teachers were growing up. 
The children who bring into the school the 
language and the values lhe\ ha\e received 
outside can be seen as di»cipline problems to the 
people who don't have these values and don't 
approve of them. Some teachers are more flexi- 
ble than others in accepting these deviations 
from what thev would consider the norm. 

Q: If you had to estimate the different causes of 
the discipline problems, how would you break it 
down? 

WEBB: Children are naturally active physi-r 
callv, so thevVe going to scuffle with each other. 
To me this is norma! behavior, not* a real disci- 
pline problem. I would sa} that bv far the 
greatest percentage of real problems comes from 
unhappy home situations The child brings his 
frustrations to school and he beconies rebellious 
because he thinks that nobodv loves him. Pdr- 
ents divorce, remarry and neither mother nor 
father v\ill have the child The child goes to live 
with an aui\t. Even the aunt doesn't want the 
child and puts the child out. What else, can the 
child do but come to school, where he really has 
more freedom to be himself than he does any- 
where else, and not be rebellious? 

As I said, we work a greatdeal with the homes, 
and we have found that if the home backs us, the 
problem is resolved quickly. The teachers here 
do a great deal of calling at night. We tell the 
parents what the problem is, and we try to give 
the parents the responsibility for dealing with 
their children about it We'll say, "Your son is 
cutting class. The punishment is yours. We want 
him in school. Can you help us?" 

Q: Are there situations in which you do sus- 
pend>children? 

WEBB: Well, I would reach a limit with one 
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kmd. Whenever a child becomes physically vio- 
lent, so that other people in the school are 
threatened, he is, removed from the school tem- 
porarily. Others, while not dangerous, need to 
Lome out of the classroom temporarily because 
they are demanding so much attention that they 
are uisturbing the class to the point that nobody 
else can learn. This too is a limitation^ But sus- 
pending for things like cuttmg classes is just 
really rewarding a child. That's what he v\ants in 
the first place. It's just the same with people 
who, after they%e been on an alcoholic binge, 
come back and the problem is still there. They 
haven't eliminated their problem. If you sus- 
pend a child for some problem, when he comes 
back he brings his problem with him: the prob- 
lem Is still there. You haven't solved a thing. My 
philosophy is that you try everything else in the 
world first, working with the parents, maybe 
giving other types of punishment within the 
school. 

I think the finest thing that could happen to us 
would be to have a resource psychologist in the 
building. If we could pull students out of their 
classes, not out of school, sometimes for just two 
weeks and put them under professional care, we 
might be able to help some of them. Many time's 
.Teachers will try to counsel students, but they are 
not psychologists and it's dangerous to try to 
start analyzing children /if youVc not trained to 
do so. 

One plan which I suggested last fall to the 
assistant principals as an alternative to sus- 
pension IS thatof in-school suspension. Xh is plan 
IS in operation now in several schools*. in our 
district. One room in the building is set up for 
this purpose. Teachers volunteer to give up their 
planning periods in order to supervise the stu- 
dents, who remain in the room all day. Students 
do regular class work assigned by each depart- 
ment. They stay busy, but they dislike the physi- 
cal inactivity of the self-contained classroom and 
the separation from their friends. While this 
approach may seem negative, students, hope- 
fully, learn a valuable lesson. They leai-n that a 
person must discipline himself in order to be 
accepted as part-of a group and that without this ^ 
self-discipline his life may be one of either physi- 
cal or social isolation. 
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Kenneth W. Haskins 

The Morgan Community School, enrolling 750 
black elementary school children m Washington, 
D.C, was one of the first efforts at community 
control in education and Ken Haskms was its 
leader. Since then he has been the dean of 
Howard University's School of Social Work and 
Vice/Superintendent of Schools in Washington, 
D,C. He is currently a Lecturer and Research 
Associate at the Har\ard Graduate School of 
Education, ^ 




Q: When you were principal of the Morgan 
School, you made changes in many procedures. 
How did you handle school discipline? 

HASKINS: First of all I listened to the parents 
and staff. They wanted kids to have more free- 
dom, to go to the bathroom by themselves, tg get 
rid ofa lot ofarbitrary rules and regulations. The 
black parents wanted me to makc^ure their kids 
were in school every day, and they didn't want 
thcir kids to be brutalized. They'd give permis- 
sion to hit their kids, but they wanted you to like 
their kids, to respect them. 

I said that I agreed with them. I said from the 
beginning that I wouldn't Hit kids and that I 
expected that teachers hitting-'kids would have 
no place in thcschool. I also said^that if teachers 
had a habit of hitting that would be hard to break 
immediately, they could not ask me to back 
them. If they hit kids, they would ha\c to take the 
responsibility for that. And if a parent came to . 
me saying thaU teacher hit his kid, the only thing 
I promised is that- 1 would show the parent how 
to find the teacher. ' 

Teachers would send lots of kids to my office. I 
asked my secretary how much of the paperwork 
the last principal did could she do. She said, "90 
percent." So I said, "All of that; you do." So I 
had more time lo spend with the students and 
teachers When a kid eame to my office, even if I 
was sitting with visitors, I would, say, "Excuse 




me," and I would take the kid right back to the 
class hecanje from. I'd saytotheteacher"What's 
the problem that you can't work out?" "Well, he 
said so and so," she'd say, I'd ask the kid, "Is that 
right?" He'd say, "Yes," and I would ask the 
teacher what she wanted him to do. "Well, af 
least he can apologize," I would ask him to 
apologize, and he'd say no. Soi'd say, "Look, 
why can't you two tjllk it out and get him to 
apologize. If he apologizes because I tell him to, 
that won't do anything. I'll watch your classroom 
while you two talk it over" And they'd talk and 
they'd come back into the room together. After a 
while, teachers began to work out, things for 
themselves. ' 

The school was divided into teams: We had 
two groups each of five to seven year olds', six to 
eight year olds and seven to nine year olds. A 
seven year old could be in any one of six groups. 
If one team had trouble with a kid, I'd say, "Send 
him to another teacher." Sometimes teachers 
would resist that, saying it was a challenge. But 
Td tell them. "You don't need that kind of 
challenge and you don't need to get along with 
everybody. Who told you you have to get along 
with everybody?" Sometimes they'd say that the 
kid has to learn to get along with everybody. But 
that's crazy. Nobody has to get along with 
everybody. Once teachers didn't feel it was a bad 
mark against them if they couldn't getalongwith 
every kid, things becanie easier. 
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When we changed all these rules, there was a 
* period of about a month-and-a-half ortuo when 
kicts were all over the place. You cannot take a 
group of children who have been treated badiv 
and sa\ you arc going to treat them nicelv, 
without having a peciod of time in which the> 
give back to >ou all of the treatment that was 
given to them 1 was frightened during that, 
period. There were nights when 1 didn't sleep. 
But I knew that if 1 could last on through thai 
period things would quiet down. And the> did. 
The kids began to catch on and to reall> 
understand. 

Q: We found such a small percentage qf stu- 
dents who were truly violent. Was that your 
experience? 

HASKINS; The school psychologist had a list 
of 200 kids who had "serious** problems. 1 recog- 
nized only 3 kids on the list. None of the others 
really needed special services. 

Q: What did you do with the 3? 

HASKINS: Thev were part of ^he schools 
communitv. They were ours. The> presented 
problems. But if the parents wanted us to keep 
their kids, the> had to accept the fact that we*d 
have problems. One of the myths that schools 
have left unchallenged, that does them a disser- 
vice, is that there should be no problems m the 
school. So 1 said to parents that we*d keep 
everybody but they needed to understand the 
consequences of that. 

Q: How would you define school discipline? 

HASKINS: 1 think the rules of your school 
define a discipline problem. If you do not have a 
rule that a kid has to stay in his seat, then getting 
out of a seat is not a discipline problem. If you 
have a rule that there is no talking in class, if you 
talk you are a discipline problem. We tried to see 
if we could live without rules that were particu- 
larly school rules. 

Q: Did you have a standard discipline code? 

HASKINS: No, we didn*t have a written 
discipline code 1 don*t think the> are fair. Let me 
give you an example. There were two kids fight- 
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ing. One of them came from another school 
where someone was alwavs beating him up. His 
mother used to tell him not to fight, she was a 
follower of Martin Luther King. Finally she told 
him, if an>bod> bothers you, then you just hit 
htm back. The other kid in the fight had been 
picking on him a long time. The first day that he 
decided to hit the kid back, they both got pun- 
ished. That's not fair. The first kid deserved 
praise for finally standing up for himself. You are 
not able to do that following a written code. 

You have to look at kids individually. 1 have 
had kid^ take quarters from kids because they 
desperately needed lunch money and kids who 
take quarters from kids because it is a habit. Do 
you treat them all the same? 

Q: No, but without a written discipline code 
how do you avoid unfair or racist discipline 
practices? 

HASKINS: When you reajly get to knowyour 
kids, those things are not necessary. They are 
onl> necessar> in an impersonal institution 
where people either don't like you or don't care 
about you. If you have principals who hate kids 
and want to kick them out, then rules are neces- 
sary. But that's a different question. 

Q: ^^ould you have avoided the first month- 
and-a-half of chaos? 

HASKINS: No, 1 really don't think that 
.institutions that need ra^feal change— which is 
what schools need — can be changed without a 
period of chaos. And the worst thing is that no 
one — parents, teachers, rfo one — no matter how 
much they say that they want change, is willing to 
go through a period of chaos. If 1 wanted to 
change Boston, 1 would suggest closing down the 
schools for a period of time, for a year. They need 
a whole new definition, even though it rpight 
mean that no one there now would have a job, 
and that you'd have to deal with kids roaming 
around for the year. That's the price that you 
have to pay for years of neglect. But these 
institutions'are so rigid that if you try to change 
them little by^little, nothing fundamental will 
happen. ' 
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Q: What were the fears in the school? 

HASKINS; People ask forchahgcand vcl^lhc) 
arc afraid of the change. That is a kind of Catch- 
22 And they believe funny things about children. 
'rhey*ll say about how you've handled a seriouslv 
disturbed child, for example, " I f you are going to 
let him gel away with that; then all the other kids 
will want to do that too/' As sick as he is, no 
other kid wants to be that way. And kids get 
security knowing that when a kid is in need you 
will pay attention, that you as an adult, will be 
there. 

Q: How do you deal with people who think like 
that about kids? 

HASKINS: I think principals are crucial. 
Teachers are stil) hungry to be the kind of teacher 
that they wanted to be when they got out of 
graduate school. They feel the leadership that's 
been exerted on them has prevented them from 
being that. They should be given the freedom, 
just like the kids, to have the responsibility for 
themselves I had one teacher who ifeard herself 
screaming at the kids, and she didn't like the 
s'oUnd She used to say that the reason she was 
screaming at kids was because the principal was 
screaming at her. NVith no one yelling at her, she 
found she was still screaming. She decided that 
she didn't want to be that kind of person. 

Teachers have to be willing to take the respon- 
sibility I had a teacher who was crazy about 
dramatics She was the language arts /eacher. I 
tried to encourage her to forget about the books 
yind the grammar and to make the whole thing 
dramatics It took me three months to convince 
her that I meant that she could do it. When she 
did, she was happy, the kids were reading better 
in class better than anybody else's class. 

Q: What did you finally do about suspensions 
and expulsions? 

HASKINS; During the two years that I was 
there^ we did not suspend or expel any child. • 
Neither did we have in-school suspensions, nor 
crisis rooms, nor special classes, nor anything of 
that son. The idea that we tried to develop, once 



we decided that the school belonged to the 
community, was the concept of inclusion rather 
than that of exclusion. All of our services then 
were used to tr\ to keep children m school and 
within the flow of things that happened in 
school, rather than to separate them put from 
one another. We had completely heterogeneous 
classes, and as I mentioned earlier, children 
could be in a variety of groups. Children were 
free to move around the school, and everyone 
was prepared to help children wuh any problem 
that they n\ight be having at a particular time. So 
that if there was a crisis, we tried to solve it at the 
point where the crisis took place with the people 
that were involved in the crisis, rather than 
separating the chil(i out, and tryir.g to solve the 
problem some place other than w'here the prob- 
lem occurred. The reason is that, most of the 
time, the* separation is more to remove the 
problem that it presents to other people than 
reallv to solve it for the particular child. You can 
take the use of the principal'sofficcforexample. 
We finally reached the point where teachers did 
not send children to the prmcipal's office for 
disciplinary purposes. However, the pripcipafs 
office was open to everyone and many times 
children came to the office on their own in order 
to seek help with problems that they might be 
facing. That's a very different use of the princi- 
pal's office. Some kids would come when they 
were particularly tense and wanted to be in the 
office to relax until they felt better and then 
return to class. There were never any questions 
asked unless the child appeared to be in distress 
which would evoke some question that expressed 
sympathy or concern. 

Basically, we tried to develop a school that was 
a r ace where people could live with each other. 
All who were there were members of that school, 
and it was all of our responsibility to make those 
adjustments that were tiecessary, either tempor- 
arily or on a long-term basis, to accommodate 
each other, so that the quec^tion of discipline 
never really fit very clearly into those terms. 
Everything we did centered around how we were 
behaving with each other, so that everything we. 
did was disciplinary in that sense. But, on the 
other hand, actions were not taken that Excluded 
people from the community. Action was not 



taken that hurt other people without some eom- dtlleient people. Behavior had to he dehncd in 

ment being made This, in essence, [became our pcisonal tianieworks rather than in lules with- 

concept of diseiphne with the added knowledge - out an\ lle\ibiht\. 
that diflerent acts meant dillerent things with 
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Chapter 2 



Why Children aire Suspended and 
What it Means to Them 



Matn school sVbtcms keep no or exteedingl) 
poor records oi the reasons children arc sus- 
pended There are no national summariesof sus- 
pension data wjth reliable, uniform categories or 
definitions ofoffcnscs. Most school superinten- 
dents still do not know indetailuhv principals in 
their own districts suspend children. Asa result, 
public imagination has tilled in this information 
vacuum with mvths about uhv children arc sus- 
pended. Specificall), manv people assume that 
most children are suspen* jd for ( 1 ) Lommittwig 
serious offenses involving v iolCncc to some other 
teacher or student or destruttion of school 
propert) and (2) committing such seVioUs dis- 
ruption*, that it is impossible for the educational 
process to continue. Neither are true. 

Most Children are Suspended for 
Nondangerous Offenses 

In our own survev we asked children, and their 
parentN, the reasons cau.sing their suspension. 
While 36.6 percent were for 'Mightmg,*' onlv 1,6 
percent involved fights with icachers or other 
school personnel. Fhc overwhelming majority of 
suspensions 6,"^ 4 percent were lor nond.in- 
gerous oi lenses. 

Our lindings that most children are sus- 
pended for nonviolent offenses not only confirm 
our collective experience over many years as 
lawyers in school desegregation cases, parents, 
teachers and community workers in and out of 
schools, they are corroborated b\ growing 



school official data from the school districts 
which do maintain records of suspensions. As 
the tables on the following pages show, danger- 
ous or violent acts are low on the lists of reasons 
for suspension. Jn schools in very different 
places, with verv different student populations, 
the major reasons for suspension are for nonat- 
tendance, insubordination, or other minor in- 
fractions of school rules which could have been 
dealt with in ways other than exclusion. For 
example, in a recent meeting with Portland, 
Maine school officials and after examination of 
their suspension records a yea rafter we surveyed 
there, we still found that truancv and tardiness 
were the major cause of all secondary 
^school suspension over 85 percent. Smoking 
accounted for ,10 to 62 percent of the suspensions 
in three Portland junior high schools. In one 
junior and in one senior high school in Portland 
only about 1.4 percent of the children were 
suspended for disruption and poor behavior.' 

\ similar pattern of reasons for suspension 
cKisted in a San Francisco high school and in 
public schools in Prince Georges Countv, 
Maryland, 

In Columbia, South Carolina, another CDF 
sfirvey district, 47 percent of the suspensions 
during one month were for truancy and 
tardiness. 

'Porilaml. Maine school oil icials,i re niakingclumgcMruhcir 
dtscipiinar> pr,itUce«v. ineUuling climinauon ol Iriiana as 
a ground lor suspension 
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TABLE 1 
Reasons for Suspensions Found 
in CDF Survey 



Reason Jvr Suitpcnshm 



\wnher oj Percent 
Chthlren of Toial 
Sii sfh nJi'J Su!ipiHsiofn 



I'ightuig (pliysk.il conlacn: 
K I'ighliiii; wuh teachers. • 
principals, clc. 

a) l'is:litjng with teacher 

b) Accused of jumping 
teacher 

2. [ ightuig with other 
students 

a) l ighting with other 
student 

b) I'igliting witli other 
studenltdirtercnl 
facial group) 

c) I'ighting on bus 

d) Accused of starting 
tight on bus 



Truancy and tardiness related: 

1. Played hooky 

2. Cut class 

3- Left school early 

4. Left school grounds during 
school hours 

5. Walking in hall 

6. Walked out of class 

7. Tardy to class 

8. Tardy too often 



Behavior Problems: 
1. Behavior problem in I 
2v Acting out 
3- *'Bad attitude" 

4. ** Teacher doesn't hke 
student 

5, Insubordination 



lass 



4 
2 

185 

22 

, I 

I 

215 



36 
45 
I 

5 
9 
7 
31 
10 

144 

i5 

16 

I 

19 
3 



36.6 



24.5 



\ tonher ot Pcneni 
Cluhlren of I'oial 

RutMtn (tft Su\fH fiMiffi ^usfH nJcJ ^Suspensions 



6- Disobeyed teacher 

7. Inattentive in class 

8. Cursing 

9. Wrote bad words 

10. Needed "cooling off period 

1 1. In school bus at wrong time 

12. Cutting in lunch line 

13. "Unjustly accused" by 
teacher 

14. Writing on teacher's desk 

15. Went to lunch without 
pernii'^sion 



Arguments (verbal confrontations); 

1. Insulting teaeher (and 
fighting): talking back 

2. Disrespect of authority 
figure (prnieipal or teacher) 

3. Disagreement with teacher 

4. Swore at tcaehor 

5. Argument between 
students : 

6. Calling other student bad 
name . 



10 
1 

5 
I 



80 



28 
3 

10 

5 



Other Reasoi^: 

1. Smoking 

2. Punishment-related 

3. Destruction of Property 

4. Dress Code*; 

5. Drugs and Alcohol 

6. Miscellaneous 



I 

50 

33 
24 
10 
3 
2 
27 

99 



13.6 



8.5 



16.8 
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TABLE 2 
Portland, Maine Suspension Reasons 
Senior High School 
1973-1974 



absentee ism 

fiilM line employment 

absenteeism 

^ abNemeeKnu wishes eniploynicnl or I vcmng School 
fuil-t line employment 
TuU-timc employment 
abNcnteeism 
absentecisni 
absenteeism ^ 
absenteeism 
cutting classes 

Left home and ncIiooL possible I vening .^thool m future 

abNcntceisni ^ ' 

abNonteeisin 

absenteeism * 

absenteeism 

absentee I Mil , 

absenteeism » 
•absenteeism . 
absenteeism 

disruptive behavior during class and lunch, cutting classes 

abscntcciNni 

absentee ism 

poor behavior and abseiiteeisni 
« military service 
abseiiteeisni 

attending Portland I vening School 
absentceiNnr 

abNcntceiNm ? 

absenteeism » , 

attending Portland I voning School 

absenteeism 

absenteeisni 

abscnteeiMn 

cutting classes 

absent ceisni 



4ibsenleeism 

absenteeism 

to be married 

absenteeism 

absenteeism 

absenteeism 

wished to leave school 

absenteeisni 

absenteeism 

wishes to attend another school^ 

disruptive behavior in, cafeteria, absenteeism 

cutting classes 
absenteeism 
full-time employment 
absenteeism 

absenteeisni ^ 

absenteeism 

cutting classes 

absenteeism 

absenteeisiii 

absenteeism 

absenieeisin 

absenteeism 

absenteeisni 

absenteeisni 

absenteeism 

absenteeisni 

full-time employment 

absenteeisni 

cutting classes 

attending Portland Adult 1 vening School 

absenteeism 

cutting classes 

absenteeism^ 

poor behavior and not abiding by school rules 
absenteeism 



/ 

7 
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TABLE 3 
Portland, Maine Suspension Reasons 
Junior High School 
I973-I974 



Smoking in school building 
Smoking in school building 
Absenteeism 
Absenteeism 

Tluowing firecrackers on scJiooI grounds 

Poor and disruptive behavior, opposition to authority 

Absenteeism ^ 

Opposition to authority an. lack of cooperation 

Smoking in school building 

Absenteeism. Disruptive behavior. 

Smoking in school building 

Opposition to juthority and lack of cooperation. 

Smoking ( I ) ^ 
Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation, stealing. 
Opposition to authority, lack of cooperation. abicnteeiMn 
^Smoking in school building 
Smoking in school building 
Absenteeism 

Utrcat to harm teacher, and complete disdain, absenteeism 
Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation 
Oi)position to authority and direct detlancc. 
Smoking in school building 
Smoking in school building 
Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation 
Arrogant detlancc to authority, not verbal but bj look 
Defiance ot authority of assistant principal. (I) Smoking 
Tlirowing tire crackers on scuool grounds, absenteeism, 
dctlant 

Smoking in school building, cutting classes 
Smoking in school building 
Absenteeism 
Absenteeism 

Oi>position to authority and lack of cooperation 
Absenteeism 

Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation. Smoking 
Smoking in school building 
Disruptive behavj^jr 



Smoking in school building 

Detlancc of authority of assistant principal 

OiJposition to authority, pelting building with ice balls 

Constant opposition to authority 

71irowing firecrackers on school grounds 

Absenteeism 

Absenteeism . 

Absenteeism and disrespect for teacher 
Absenteeism 

Smoking in school building 
Smoking in school building 

Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation. Smoking 
Smoking in school building 
Smoking in school building 

Opposition to authority. Smoking m building. Absenteeism 
Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation 
Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation. Defiant 
Smoking jn school building. Absenteeism 
Absenteeism 

Tlircat to damage tcachcr*s car 

Disruptive behavior in class 

Oi^position to authority and lack of cooperation 

I'oui language, disruptive behavior and harassing teachers 

Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation 

Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation 

Constant tardiness 

Left school Without permission, located at High 

Ab.scntceiMn 

Tlifoat.io harm teacher's ear 
Absenteeism 

Poor behavior, and physically attacked another girl 
Absenteeism, failure to keep conference appointment 
Crude rcnurLs to teacher and disruptive behavior in class 
Opposition to authority and lack of cooperation 
Absenteeism 
Abscntccisni 



> 
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JABLE 4 

Suspensions in a Sin<»le San Francisco High School 
1968-1969 



Rciison for Suspension 


\timhcr 


Pm ait 


1 riuncv f'iittino 

i 1 (iftiliV V ft \ III I 


1 ^fi 
1 oo 


s 1 7 


liixiil)iirilitt il ii «ii 

lll^ll*'^t|VlIIi>llf^l|| 


5i 1 


Mf.o 


Ob\it*nitv Pr(>r.iiiftv 


() 


»'■*♦ 


l)i*tl lilt 1* " 




T 7 


AllJck Oil Sliulont 


7 


2 7 


ris!litin*^ 


5 * * 






5 


1.9 


.Steal ing, Vjiuialisni 


3 


M 


1 Mori 10 11 


3 


1.1 


Verbal Hircais to Ic.idiorN 






(IKe of Weapons) 


2 


0.8 


rowc^Moii ol C'ljiarcttcN. Drugs. 






Alcohol. Weapons 


2' 


0,8 


Arson 


I 


2 


AtLick upon 'UNulicr 


1 




Verbal threats to Sttnlents ' ' 






U se of Weapons) 


1 




lotals 


263 


100.0 



* PcKentsare ol total number ut suspensions. 
Mes. Ilun 1/2 ot I percent. 



Source John W \le\er, ( hrjs Chase-Dunn and J.inies 
, Invcrarity. Hic Iixpansion oj the Autonomy oj 
Youth Responses oj The Scvomlarv Sehool to 
i*robU tm of Order in the i960\ ral)orat<)ry 
for Social Research. Stanford University. Stan- 
- lord. California. August 1971 (ninneo)*',.- . 
Pertcnts wore calculated by CPb, * 
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TABLES 
Suspensions in Prince Georges County, 
Marylqnd^ 1973-1974, All Schools 



Reasons lor Suspemiou \umber, PereciU},, 



Cutting class. I ruaney. tardiness, 
leaving school building without 
permission and failure to attend 

detention ' 4.393 34.1 
Disrespeel for auilionly. use of 

profane language, refusal lo obey 

school regulations ' 2.529 19.6 

l-igliting \vi;h students and staff 2.390 18.5 

Smoking 1.478 1 1.5 

Constant Class Disruption ' - '726 5.6 

\hscellaneous misconduct 605 4.7 

I xlorlion, ginaoling. stealing 259 • 2\0 

Desiruetion of school property 210 1 .6 

Lighting fires or use of fireworks 89 0.7 

Usx- of Drugs ' , 61 . ' 0.5 

Totals 12.897 lOo/o 



' Perceirts are of total number of suspensions. \ 

Source Suspension Sununary. Office of Pupil IVrsNn- 
nel, Prince Ceorges (ouniy, Md.. 1974. Per- 
cent s were calculated by CDI . ^ 

TABLE 6 
Columbia, South Oirolina 
High School Suspensions^ 
1 2/2/74-1/ r7/75 

Reasou'jor * ^ 



Suspension 


; ^ i\'iimher 


Pereent 


dass Cutting 


256 


4L7 


Disruption 


81 


13.2 


Demerits 


72 


1L7 


Disobedient 


65 


10.6 


«^Assaull^ 
^rardy 


45 


7.3 


30 


4.9 


I'lghting^ : 


' 30 


4.9 


(rainbling 


17 


2.8 


Alcohol 


7 


I.I 


Left Campus 


7 


M 


Disrespect 


4 


0.7 




Totals 614 


100.0 



■ Percent i^ ot total number suspendedK 
* Among rlie 8 Columbia. SX\ High Schools "assault" and 
"fighting** appc.fr to be ajternative names lor the same 
events, smce schools reported cither ''assault '^k "fight- 
ing*' as a reason for suspension, but no school ever" 
reported bo^li ternis. 
^^>urcc Columbia. S.C.. Public Schools, **Short term 
suspension report. December 2, 1974-January 
17. 1975". ( olumbia. S.C.. 1975 (typewrit- 
tOnl. lotals and percents .vere c;ilculated by 
CDI from tlie 8 high schools listed in the 
ret)ort. 
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TABLE 7 

Nf(s!ivilIe-Davidson, Tennessee High School Suspensions 
(Grades 10-12) During I97M972 



Sex ami Race of Students Suspended from Grades 10-12 



--B^ickJUde 



Blaek' Female 
c 



W/iite Male 



Whue Female 



Reasotkjor Su%petisy<ti Nhr 



Pet: 



m: 



\'hr. 



Pet, 



Pet. ' 



Ancndancc <> 

lielvAvioT 

Smoking 

filsordcrly conduct 

Slealing 

Drugs 
' Weapon 

Other, or unknown 
Totals 

SuspcnsiQjis in 1 9*7 1 -72 

Was stiulent a dropout or e\'- 
, ^''.cluded-;^' le r^su spen sio n ? 

Were legal inea'^ures laTcc^ror- 
considered tor incident? 



(13 
I 

42 
10 
7 
4 
21 

263 

26i^ 

53 

18 



39.9 
27.8 
0.4 
16.0 
^8 
2.7 
1.5 
8.0 

100.0 

lOO.O* 

20.2 
6.8 . 



31 
.27 
0 

17 
0 
.1 
0 

80 
14 



38.8 
33.8 
0.0 
21.3 
0.0 
K3 
0.0 
5.0 

100.0 

1 00.0 

17,5 

3.8 



1X7 
69 
37 
43 
I* 

1 

6 

342 
342 

49 

33 



62.2 
20.2 

ro.s 

12.6 
0.3 
2.3 
0.3 
1.8 

100.0 

100.0 

14:3 

9.6 



91 
11 
17 

5 
1 

2 
1 

5 

133 
133 

II 

8 



68.4 
8.3 

12.8 
3.8 
0.8 
1.5 
0.8 
3.8 

100.0 

100,0 

8.3 

6.0 



Forceuts are of total number suspended shown in the column. 
Soured' Binkley. I d, Kuhjrd lloupcr.aniU harks B.jbb. .Studv ufvSjudenl Suspensions Nashville-UavKlson 
Metropolitan l*uhhc SvhooK/* (Na>h\ ille, I enncsNCc. December. 1972) 



TABLE 8 
•DeKall) County Schools, 
Georgia-Columbia Higlt School 
First Quarter 1974-1975 



Suspensions Detentions 





.\um- 


Per- 


Vum- 


Per- 


Reason 


her 


cent^ 


her 


eent* 


Away without leave 


108 


48.2 


146 


33.3 


I'lghhng 


27 


12.1 


21 


4.8 


Rude, discourteous 


22 


9.8 


89 


20.3 


Smoking " 


21 


9.4 


55' 


12.5 


Skipping Dctejyion 


18 


8.0 


0^ 


0.0 


Lick of co(jper.U'U)n 


7 


3 J 


16- 


3.6 


Disturbance 


6 


2.7 


27 


6.2 


Mischief 


5 


2.2 


12 


2.7 


Profanity 


4 


I 8 


12 


2.7 


Talking 


2 


(\9 


20 


4.6 


Stealing 


2 


0.9 


1 


0.2 


Harassment 


I 


OA 


I 


0.2 


Vandalism 


1 


OA 


0 


0.0 


Tardy 


0 


0.0 


21 


4.8 


Disobedient 


0 


o.o 


11 


2-5 


Beligerenj 


0 


0.0 


7 


1.6 


lotals 


224 


100.0 


439 


100.0 



' Percent s are 1\ r total number shown in the column. 
>S!onrce Coinpba»ue Kcvieu of the IIIW Oftlle tor. 
( IV il RiditsJ)Ci ember. 1*>74 
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In Nashville, Tennessee, 68 percent of the sus- 
pensions during one year were attendance re- 
lated and another 12 percent involve(| smoking/ 

During the first (juarter of 1974-75 in a high 
school in DeKalb County, Georgia,- more than 
67 percent of the children were suspended for 
attendance problems and smoking. 

While it is true that school officials must use 
flexibility and discretion mdisciplinmgstudents, 
> the following not atypical list of reasons that 
would elicit a suspension seems so arbitrary and 
without internal logic that we wonder exactly 

TABLE 9 

''Unofficial Suspension Regulations" 
Chester-Upland, Pen nsyl va n ia 

1. Smoking 

2. Chronic lateness to school or cla^^es 

3. Cutting classes of ca jet en a 

4. Cutting school 

5. Cutting princrpal's late detention 

6. Cursing teacher and students 

7. Defiance of teacher or ,secu nt y guard ^ 

8. Possession of magic marker or Hair pen 

9. Walking out of class without permission 
10/ l-ighling in or outside of school 

11. puowing food in the cafeteria 

12. Disruption in class 
15- Striking a teacher 

14 Kating in class 

15 Chewing gum if student refuses, to gut nd oi ii 

16. Infraction of hall passing procedure 

17. Refusing to take a paddle for an infraction 

18. Tlirowing objects 

19. Returning to sdiool grounds while on suspension 

20. Possession of drugs or alcohol 

21. Defacing school property ^ 

22. Carrying food to the classroom 

23. Being at lockers without permission 
24 Wearing coats and hats to class 

25. Being in the hall without a pass 

26. Young men touching young ladies 

27. Disrespect toward 9sic' 

28. Disruption in the cafeteria or auditorium 

29. Running or horseplay during hall passing 

30. Overtly harrassing other students to a point of detering 
class work 

31. On private property 

32. Causing a disturbance or disruption during a fire drill 

33. Disturbing neiglibors or adullsgoing to or leaving school 

34. Improper dress 

35. Making obscene gestures 

36* Carrying concealed or exposed weapon chains, chibs, 
guns, knives, etc. 

37. Sicahng from the slIiooL school personnel, or lellow 
students 

38. Indecent assault upon a young lady or a female 
teacher 



uhat general rules of behavior it teaches 
child rcn. 

^ What It Means To A Child To Be 
Suspended 

Jimmy 

Jimmy was not one of the many children who 
are suspended fortrivial reasons. Four years ago, 
when he was thirteen and in the eighth grade, a 
group of boys had been milling in the hall outside 
the arts and crafts room when suddenly several 
of them began fighting. "I remember slugging 
Franky Fischel. He called my sister a name. 
Something. Anyway, a group of us, we was really 
going at it, see. I didn't even see the teachers 
coming to break, it up. All of a sudden they was 
just there, you know, yelling at us, telling us to 
report to Mr. Dryer, the assistant principal, I 
remember him. He had nothing in that school to 
do all day but punish kids. 

"He threw me out. I tried to argue, I didn't 
start the fight, but he didn't let me say nothing. 
He just said I was fighting, there was a rule, I was 
out, I think like a week. Tuesday to Tuesday, 
something like that. Then I got sick right after 
that, so 1 missed something like nine or ten days 
instead of just five days like 1 was supposed to. 
Jesus, my old man, you know, he was furious 
with me. But that wasn't so bad. The bad. thing 
was Dryer, this pretend cop, throwing me out. 
He didn't let me say nothing to him in his office. 
He went with me and this other guy to our 
lockers, stood there watching us getting our stuff 
and walked us to the front door, you know, like 
he had to make sure we were going. He didn't 
even let me see m> teacher. So 1 missed all my 
work for two weeks. 

'That was the worst pari. If you ain't in school 
that's maybe not that bad if you can keep up. I 
was never good in school, but 1 did all my work. 
But when you throw a person out and never let 
him.come back to get his books so's he can't do 
his work, then how do they expect you to keep 
up'' \ almost lost the vhole year because of that 
one lousy five-day suspension!" 

Despite his fears that he would lose t^e entire 
year, Jimmy was able to make up the work from 
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his two weeks out of schoo}. He h*id passed all of 
his courses except Tnglish In June and completed 
the three compositions the English teacher said 
would erase his "incomplete" during the 
summer. 

But as the new school vciir heg*in. it bcuime 
ob\ iiiU.s that Jim mv's suspension was not forgot- 
ten. Sqme of his c Kiss mates reminded him of his 
earlier trouble and Jokinglv asked him what 
trouble he had planned for the new \ear. .Iimmv 
took the jibes good-naturediv but he was hurt b\ 
them. He was hurt e\en more wheti he learned 
(rom the fnghsh teacher that the incomplete 
Lould not be removvJ Irom his record until one 
semcstci had elapsed, Jimmv had handed in the 
three compositions as arranged, but he now 
learned lor the first time that he had been placed 



on^an unofficial probation period. I( he stayed 
out of trouble, the incomplete would be 
removed. 

"I nc\er thought that was fair neither. That 
was like not being^able to tell Dryer my side of 
the storv. But I went along with it. I mean, there 
Wiisn't no liurrv *ibout nothing. I could go to the 
high school the next vear if I passed, and I did the 
compositions. So it was all right. It wasn't fair, 
like I ,sa\. but I didn't sav nothing. Like, what 
could •'>i»v? And who could vou sav some- 
thing to C\en if vou wanted to? 

"The wav I saw it, the bad part was that 
e\ervbod\ in the school, kids too. thev all had me 
pegged. Evervbody was waiting around for me to 
get into more trouble. Lots of kids, thevVe 
alwavs looking trouble in the schools. It\s 
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like. lhal\ what lhe\ Ve there lor Teachers loo, 
especialK gii\s like Dryer. Heuasal\va\s wail- 
ing for me I don'l know, maybe e\en my. folks 
were wailing lor Irouble l liev ne\er.said no- 
Ihmg about it, but maybe ihe\ were wailing tor 
Irouble too." ♦ 

I rouble came again in niid-Oclober. Another 
scene oi milling in the halls, another outbreak 
between boys, and this time Jimm\ was accused 
ol pushing o\er.some free standing lockers so 
that they blocked the entrance to the la\atories. 
Nine boys were suspended Tnlike his previous 
experience, each bo\ had an opportunit\ to tell 
Mr Dryer and Principal Ostead their side ol the 
stor\. But, according to Jimm\, it was as lop- 
sided this year as it was the^ previous \car- The 
boys talked Dryer and Ostead said nothiilg. \t 
the end oi the session the suspensions were 
announced Boys who had ne\er been sus- 
pended pre\iously were out forone week. ,Iimm\ 
and two other boss who had been suspended 
from the school once belore were suspended for 
two-and-a-half weeks. One bo\, who e\er\one 
reported had started the fracas, was suspended 
for three weeks. 

,Jimm> received a beating from his father that 
night His mother refused to hear his sideof th'e 
stor> She asked the assistant'' principal and 
accepted his \ie\v about the details of the light. 

I'he school work that went undone during the 
two and a hall weeks of this second suspension 
was ne\er made up ,limmy tried. The social' 
^studies homework was manageable but the 
matheniatics and science work were impossible 
to complete without being in class every day. At 
tourteen, Jimm\ could-see that his battle with 
school was o\er. 

"I could tell It was (mly a matter of how much 
longer I ike, 1 was almost fifteen, 1 wasn't e\en in 
the high school really And all these people there, 
even m\ Incnds. they acted like 1 was some sort 
ol criminal .le.sUs, the wa\ the\ acted around me. 
\ou'd have thought 1 just got out of the pen or 
something 1 ikc 1 had a police record The wa\ 1 
see It. nobody in that school was out to help 
an\bod\, which was alright cause il \ou did your 
work like I aKva\s tried to do they'd let \ou get 



b\. Vou had to be pretl\ aw ul dumb not to pass 
iM that school. I hcy didn't help nothing by 
throwing me out. Fhev knew what they were 
doing, too. rhe\ knew when they .suspended me 
what would happen. Id be all through. Ihey . 
knew it, 

**The\ e\en \\ork on your old man and old lady 
a httle, \ou know. Tell em their kid's a bum. If 
someone else said that they'd bust him in the 
mouth. But if the school tells your old man 
\ou're no good, he'll believe 'erir. l:verybody. 
believes what the school says about you. If thev 
sav vou'rea bum, you're a bum. They suspended 
vou, right? Didn't let you do your work, right? Scr 
that proves you're a bum, right?" 

Bv the end of the ninth grade, ,Iimmy had 
llunked science and mathematics, courses he had 
never completed during the period of Jus sus- 
pension. One of his teachers wondercxi whether 
.limmv should find a new school so that hecould 
start all over again. But Jimmy told the teacher 
what Mr, Drver had told him: No matter what he 
did and where he went, the two suspensions and 
the incomplete courses and failures' would be 
peniianent fi.xtures of his school record. The j . 
teacher told Jimmy l\e was sorry. ' / 

'The teacher ielt ,sorrv for me. 1 think maybe ^ 
he was the first person in all that time who Ielt ' 
bad. It was like he wa s saying, ^you're drovv^ninu. 
man. and 1 leel bad, 1 wish 1 could do something 
for vou. Maybe vou ain't .such a bad kid after all. 
Hven with vour lighting, you could-pass all these 
courses, \ou ain't the dumbest kid here. You 
reallv ain't. We've had dumber kids here than 
vou.' " 

Du ring the middle of April in his last vear in 
Junior high school, Jimmy saw some boys and 
girls tussling in the school yard after schooL The 
details of the incident are unclear. .Someone saTd 
the students vvere only teasing one another. One 
of the girls inv olved said a boy was trying to have 
sex with her girlfriend who was unable to resist. 
She said that Jimm> had come to her rescue even 
though hebarelv knew the girl. A door leading to 
a hallway outside the gymnasium got broken as 
did several windovvs. All the students ran away 
except one boy who turned himself in and re- 
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ported the names ofc\cr\ one he could remember 
being'lhere Some of the students were given a 
\\arning'b> the administration, others were sus- 
pended. It was the third time for Jimmv. ' 

When he returned to school, he began cutting 
classes. He was^bsent ncarh half of thc.month 
of Ma\. B\ June he stopped going to school 
altogether. a/-ingl>, he was graduated from 
junior high school and entered high school the 
following autumn. He attended his high school 
classes irregularK after pledging to his famil> 
that he would do his best to sta\ in school. B\ 
Christmas of his first > ear m high school, he had 
dropped out for good. No one in the school ever 
inquired about him. A letter was written to his 
parents, but he never saw it. There was no 
rcmonstration from his parents, merelv the order 
to find a job. 

*M don't see what I doneasquittingschool," he 
said. "The way I see it,theyquiton/m'nrst. First 
the school, then m> parents. If the> hadn't quit, 
I'd still be there. There was a guv I know, we wcni 
to grammar school together, he was suspended 
like mc once and it scared the hell out of him. He 
went off the wall, he was so scared. I never felt 
that wav. I knew thev'd let me back in, but this 
guv was reall> out of it. So then his homeroom 
teacher called him up, while he was suspended, 
>ou know. The lad> just called him up on the 
telephone, ma>be like two, three times. Just to 
.see how he was. He never forgot it. He was never 
suspended .igain neither. He had someone look- 
ing out for him, someone who was worried 
whether he was going to be all right. 
*i always thought, if one person in the world 
* had called me up, from the school I mean, to say 
hello, I'd have been better off. I might have 
stayed in too. But no one gave a damn. No one 
calling to see whether you're oka>, just to find 
out even whether you're still alive, makes >ou 
think you're not a worthwhile person, >ou know 
v};hat I mean*^ If I got one thing out of those sus- 
pensions it was that I was a gu> without an> 
worth in the world Kike I was a do.llar bill, >ou 
know, but no one was using those kind of dollar 
bills no more I mean it. One phone call, even 
from that gu> Dr>er, and I might still be in there 
now When >ou just go and suspend a kid, all 
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vou're doing is saving get the hell out of hero, and 
don't come backfill we tell \ou to. And even 
when it's all right to come back, thev still don't 
want vou. You're still the wrong kind of dollar." 

Now permanentl> out of school, a new 
problem confronted Jimm>. On his first four 
attempts to gain emplovment, the personnel 
people asked for his school records. All four 
contacted his high school and were told about his 
three junior high school suspensions. All four 
refused to hire him. Thev couldn't take a chance, 
not with a record like his. A fifth job opened up 
thanks to a friend who convinced another friend 
that he could, use jimm> in his small grocery 
store. The new emplo>er told Jimmy hQ was 
hiring him, suspensions and alL but that Jimmy 
should think of the first several months of thejob 
as a probation period. Jimmy's performance 
there has been faultless anrf he remains on the 
job. 

There has been no trouble now for many 
months. There is some talk about Jimmv 's re- 
turning to school some da>, although he realizes 
that the chances of it happeningare reduced each 
da> that he remains out of school. 

"I ain't the first to quit. Won't be the la.st 
neither. Lots of kids drop out, most of 'em are 
poor, like me, but rich ones too, they quit. The 
wa> I see it, the suspension, that first time, that 
was the one that set it up foe me. From then on it 
was a pattern. Maybe I got into trouble 'cau.se I 
wanted attention. Pylavbe that's the answer, I 
don't know. All I know is that no one in the 
school cared nothing about what I did or didn't 
do." 

How Suspension Harms Children 

Suspension seldom, benefits children. Unjust 
suspensions hurt school officials and all child ren 
in a school not just those who are suspended. 
Children who watch innocent children being sus- 
pended because there was no hearing or because 
officials did not give credit to students' side of the 
story will learn that adults and laws are not as 
fair as they proclaim to be. Children who watch 
children being suspended because they are black 
and poor will,lj^rn that racism and classism are 
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condoned by adults in America. Children who 
watch suspensions being given to children who 
cut school or for trivial reasons will wonder 
about the wisdom of their adult models. And 
children who watch other children being sus- 
pended because they have problems which cause 
them not to fit the smooth, quiet functioningof a 
school will learn that it is all right to ignore 
people with problems, to close their e>esand not 
offer help when it is needed. Such lessons can 
only undercut the respect for authoritv and 
maturity that most parents want school disci- 
pline to teach their youngsters. 

For the children who are suspended, the harm 
is even greater. In our conversations with par- 
ents, children, school officials, communit> peo- 
ple and youth services officials, thc> indicated 
that suspensions can harm children in at least 
four ways. Suspensions: (I) take awa> educa- 
tional ;ime that may cause marginal, weak or 
poorly motivated students to drop out perma- 
nently; (2) label children as "troublemakers," 
thereby making repeated behavior problems 
more likely; (3) deny children needed help, and 
(4) contribute to juvenile delinquenc> b> putting 
unsupervised children and those with problems 
into the streets. 

Finally, additional harm "iicc rues to children 
who'are mistakenly suspended, suspended arbi- 
trarily or by unfair means. For the black and 
other minority and poor children who are sus- 
pended by officials with double-standards for 
behavior and punishment, the repeated rein- 
forcement of. discrimination will leave bitter 
scars. 

Schoolwork Missed 

School officials confirm the negative impact of 
missed schoolwork on some children. One 
Supermtendent said. "If they stay out 9, 12. 15 
days in a marking period, they'll have a hard 
time."- Another school official said that in his 
scho'ol students cannot make up work, including 
tests, missed as a result of suspension. Still 
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another said the davs missed for a suspension are 
recorded as unexcused absences for the purpose 
of making up work.^ A lormer school board 
member in Davenport, Iowa said, "It a child is 
kicked out of the same class su\ times, he or she 
has to drop the class."^ Some districts have 
attendance rules which require grade retention if 
a child misses a certain ;iuniberof days, su.spen- 
sioti can therebv cause some children to lose a 
whole year of school/ 

'Some children lose major amounis of time 
from school because of susfknsion. Our analysis 
of OCR data shows that in Twiggs County, 
Georgia, three children were suspended for an 
average of 107 days. In Casa Grande High, 
Arizona, 46 children were suspended for an 
average of 48.7 da>b. And in Scott.sbluff, Neb- 
raska, 66 children were suspended for an aver- 
age of 45.8 davs.^ While the average time for sus- 
pension nationallv is four da>6, manv children 
suffer back-to-back, shoi-t-term suspensions" or 
are suspended multiple times. ^ One child re- 
ported that he was suspended "every other week 
in the eighth grade." then was finally expelled 
"because I was getting suspended loo much." 



XhtUn'n (htt ofSthooltn Ameruu, p. 136. 

Mmcr\icw Joseph McCaffm. cx-School Board 

incniber. Da \ on port Commuim) Schools, I)a\cnport, 
ro\\a, No\cmbcr 7. 1973, 

*'Chtlilren Out ofSthoolin Anwrua, p. 136., 

' See Chapter 3 and Appendix B of Ihis report for further data 
on suspensions by school district. 

X Mir\e\ found multiple short-term suspensions U» be 
common among children uho were suspended. I he most 
extreme case was Ralph l>ma, whose mother reported 
that when he was eight vearsold, he was "suspended three 
da>s out of e\erv week." See the profile ol Ralph I'ma. 
beginning on page 29 in ihiUnn Oui of SJuntl ,n 
Amerka, 

M-ort\ percent ol the students suspended, lound m our CDI- 
surve\, were suspended more than once, 24 percent were 
suspended three or more tinies. See Chth/rcn Ottt of 
S(hool m Ameriau p, 132. 
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Causes Permanent School Leaving 

Almost ii percenter the child renin our survey 
who were out of school cited a suspension as the 
triggering device, A Sonicrvtlle Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) w.orker explained the pat- 
tern similar to Jimmy's in which students get sus- 
pended, drop behind m their school work, cut 
classes, and eventually leave sclrool completely.^^ 
The Springfield NYC education director re- 
ported that "if a kid is out for a couple of months, 
he can't really make up thcwork.sohejustdrops 
oul,""^ And Superintendent Stoddard in Sumter 
County, South Carolina acknowledged that a 
student who is frequently disciplined may end up 
dropping out J' 

Labeling 

Suspension often labels a child as a trouble- 
maker. This label causes teaches, school officials 
and other students to foster expectations that 
breed misbehavior. One edueationalexpert testi- 
fied that "the labeling process, , , does carry over 
from one teacher to another. . ,the teacher ex- 
pects a certain kind of behavior, namely rebelli- 
ous behavior or negative behavior, from a 
voungster, and with that kind of expectation as a 
pt*e-set, the voungster naturally is reinforced into 
producing that kind of behavior,'*'- 

Thecducationdirectorand the psychologist of 
the Springfield Neighborhood Youth Corps 
confirmed the labeling problem. They cited the 
case of a Forest Park Junior High student who 
was suspended, "Everytime he returned if he 
even opened his mouth he got booked again/'' ^ 



'Inicrxjcw with Jean luce. Neighborhood Voiilh Corps 
(Oui-ol-School). Si^merMlIc. MassachHsclls. No\tnibv.r 

"*lnicr\ro\\ with IJurb.iru J.icksoh. I ducMlion Director, 
Noijihborhood Vomh Corps, Sprinjiticid, MussiKhusoils/ 
December 5. 197^ 

' • lnter\ icw w ah 1 1 uiili Stoddard. Superintendent ol Schools ^ 
SufuterC ounl> No 2, South C arotina. Jami.ir> Is. 1974 

' \> quoted in Amicus \U icl ol the C hiUrcn's i)<.Unsc I and 
hied in (/t)s\ \ / <>/><'j. supra, at 15 



A Springfield attorney commented that the 
Office of F^upil Services used to label all kids who 
were suspended as in need of psychiatric care and 
used this as a rationalization for keeping kids out 
because the system did not have adequate psychi- 
atric care.'^ 

Suspension, once on a child*s record, blocks a 
child's chances of wiping the slate clean with 
another teacher, another school oranothtr agen- 
cy that receives his records. As an upcoming 
CDF-Urban Policy J^esearch Institute study on 
school record keeping practices in L,os Angeles 
shows, children's discipline records, including 
suspension, are scattered among many kinds of 
people in and outside of schools, including 
employers, law enforcement agencies, and al- 
most anybody who asks to see them except 
parents and children.'^ We found that: 

No regulations govern the disposition of 
discipline files. Each dean or vice principal 
mav destrov whatever he chooses, whenever 
he chooses or keep the files indefinitelv . Manv 
administrators keep discipline files years after 
students graduate to refresh their memories so 
they can prepare summaries for potential 
employers, law enforcement and probation 
authorities. One junior high school principal 
keeps discipline files for a vear afier the stu- 
dents are no longer in his school "in case the 
ptVlice or courts need information after the 



' liUerMtw With Barbara Jackson and Donna Swholcc, 
Sprinjilield. Massachusciis, December 1973 

'laUi^KW wall VViUiaiu \l,illo>. Housing Allow ante Pfo- 
j;ram. Spruiglield. Massachusetts. Aujiust 17. 1973 

^"^Chdtlnm On File, St hoot Kcuml Kcc/umi Frtutucs in Ixts 
Aniicks. 1 his report will be a\ailable Ironi CDI* and the 
I rban Polie\ Research Institute ui !-alI. 1975. 

VVc wrote U) personnel directors ol America's ?U0 largest 
industrial corporations Ol the companies responding to 
our t|uer\ .517 percent staled that the\ sought access to a 
job applieanfs public school records. Of those seeking 
access. 91 I percent reported that the\ were genera II \ 
aIlo\U*d to see school records and 73.3 percent indicated 
that poor grades, high absenteeism or a histor\ ol disei- 
phne problems appearing on the records were hkel> to 
count against the apphcanlK Companies eharacten/cd 
ptopk \Mlh Ucords ul suspension as 'poof job pro- 
spects," who would recene "negati\e e()nsideraUon " 
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student has gone on to high school." At one 
school, a disciplinarv file was observed that 
spanned a ten year period. The vice principaTs 
rationale was that it contained information on 
"particularly bad boys" and hewanted to have 
evidence of that in case FBI investigators or 
eniplovers asked him about one of them. 

A few school administrators destrov all 
behavior files after graduation bccause'thev 
believe students should haveanothei chance, 

principal at for 

example, stated. "What a student does when 
he IS 16 shouldn't be held against hmi when he 
is 19. Youngstersdoa lot oigrowingupduring 
th-cse \ears." One school "principar 

. ol HIenientarv 

School destrov s discipline files at the end ol 
each school vear because "even students with 
lengthv records deserve a fresh start/' 

Discipline file retention practices often var\ 
even among officials at the same schooL One 
assistant princi|:;al in charge ol discipline de- 
stroys behavioral records of bo\s when thev 
^ graduate. But the dean of women, whom he 
supervises, keeps records on girls for five 
vears, some even longer. Her supervisor is not 
even aware of this' inconsistencv within the 
sanieschooL She continues to release inlorma- 
tion that he believes has long since been 
dest roved/" 

Denies Children Help 

Manx children vviio misbehave in school are 
expressing symptoms of other kinds of prob- 
lems/ their own, their laniilicV, or the school's. 
Suspension IS particularlv inappropriate in 
response to a child's personal problem arising 
from a phvsical, emotional or mental handicap, 
A studv of 444 students in the custodv ol the 
Colorado Division of Youth Services m 1972- 
1973 showed that 90.4 percent of them had 
learning and perceptual disabilities. The mean 
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Rijiihtsand f*n\ac\ \cl, lhc*s{»-canod **Hucklo> Xincnd- 
incm.*"' should bcjiin h> corrccl some ol ihesc abuses, il 
docs not alk'ii Uic millions ol lilcs on cbddron ibai have 
been opened alreadv lo law enloreenient agencies, 
emplo\erN and oibors \or does ihe mere passage ol ihe 
juiaranlee Ms enloacmcni 
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grade Ihcy had completed was 8.8, but thev 
functioned at a mean grade level of 4.6, A stud> 
of L252 children convicted of offenses m Texas 
showed that only 57, or 4.6 percent, were at their 
proper educational gradg.level. St^udents in the 
eleventh grade read at sixth grade level. »^ What 
does the frustration of not seeing the blackboard 
or not hearing the teacher push a child to do? 
How can a child behave if he cannot perform the 
basic skills needed for the work around him? 
What is the school's responsibility m these cases? 
Suspension, as a school official admitted, merely 
moves children's problems from the school to the 
streets. He vSaid: 

All the kids who are out on the streets are 
the ones who can't cope with the elassrooms 
and the school . . . .They're crying for help but 
thevVe doing it in bad vvavs.-" 

Youth services workers often complain about 
schools denying children the help they need and 
contributing to their getting into trouble. 

I have strong feelings about schools not 
doing the jobs they're supposed to do. Schools 
should be the initial barometx^r of problems 
with kids . . . .They ignore difficult kids, give 
them social promotions or suspend and expel 
them.-^« 

A child doesn't get picked up for services 
until he's m trouble,- 



uilutiiN i»l 1 earning ()l^•ib«l^lc^, * nicnio tts Supciusoi oi 
LUuc.itivtn. iKp.KtuiciU i>l InsttUiUons. Diusuxi oi 
\oiith ScfVKCs, Dcaxcf, C t)lor.nJt). June 21, h>7^. 

'KcniKth \Vootkn."l<t.Klmg I Sludtnlsui l<.\.is.".» 

studv U»r ihc luvlUulc t)I ApphcJ Politics, PnnLc!t>iK Nl\x 
JcrsJv. March 12, 1973 

"Int/r\icu Dclmcr Sl\, Assistani Principal, Smari 
Junior High School. I)a\cnporl, loua. November 
1971 

'InkTMcu wiih Jamcs Mcduinnev^, Regional Director. . 
\\cM\ ol Massathusclts. June 28. ^9''^ 

'fmenicu uilh I nuia (iodin. Placement Director. Region. 
M. DtpaUiiicnt ol Vuuth Services, C\»iiuui»nv\eaUh ol 
MasNachusetts, AugiM 2k. 197.^ 



Almost illl these kids should have been 
picked up as hav ing problems in schools in the 
beginning They probably were belligerent 
even in the first and second grades. And the 
amount of legitimate evaluation and consulta- 
tion these kids have had is /.ero when they 
reach us."-' 

Schools conveniently forget about the 
troublemakers.-** 

If it is a more temporary crisis because of a 
family incident or problem, suspension can only 
exacerbate it. And if the child's misbehavior is a 
response to uninterestingclassesand curriculum, 
suspending'the child addresses the vvrong prob- 
lem. So often schools blame their own inade- 
quacies on children. The results are tragic for 
children and for the rest of us. 

The consequences of shedding responsibility 
for children can be, serious, in no area is this 
more striking, than with attendance-related of- 
fenses like truancy which in many states can 
result in a child's institutionalization.*^^ One 
juvenile judge announced that "1 will no longer 
commit any child to a training school whose 
offense is solely truancy." He stated furtherlhat: 

1 believe that a radically different .'.ipp roach 
must be taken. 1 feel that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Education to 
oevote greater and more imaginative resources 
lo this end. There will have to be a variety of 
programs implemented to deal with the multi- 
ple factors involved. There should be special 
education and counseling centers in the com- 
munity, the involvement of trained people 
from other but related disci^plines, smaller 
schools, stieet academies, testing, new and 
more versatile curricula, more specialists to 
work on a one to one basis. The Department of 
Education is working hard in this area but 
much more needs to be done because the battle 
IS not being won. This hard truth proves the 
need- 



*lnter\ieu uiih Dougla> Haird. Director, Anker House. 
Worcester, Mass ;husetts. September 1 1, WX 

'iiUeiview rtUh John Ciardncr, Placement Directirr, Regu5n 
11. Department ol V^>uth Services. Commonuealth of 
Vtassaehusetts, August 29. I97\ 

Sec Xppendi^^l) lof state chart on statutes relating to 
truancv. 
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It costs the taxpayers 56,500.00 to keep one 
• truant in a training school for one year With 
the money that will be saved by not commit- 
ting anv more truants from Baltimore Cit\ 
(unless their truancy is combined with com- 
mitting criminal acts or other ungovernable 
behavior) much more can be pourpd into 
" providing the services and facilities that can be 
helpful in dealing in an effective way with this 
problem. 

Thus, any child who is Jogrvd to be guilty of 
truancy alone in the Juvenile^'Court of Balti- 
more City will be placed on probation. Our 
probation department will be cstabhshmg 
specialized types of programs of a remedial 
and "tutorial nature to work with these children 
\ in addition to utili'/ingall appropriate commu- 
X^nity based resources. If a child does not 
respond to our intensive program (which will 
take time tJ develop fully) then \\e shall not 
punish himiby sending him away but will have 
to admit our own failure, 
t The truant child is a troubled child and one 
whose futuife is bleak. It is our hope in the 
Juvenile Court to take what we hope to be a 
more positive and enlightened approach to 
this problem .and attack the social roots, for 
without changing these social roots we will not 
change the condition. And it is our hope that 
all departments and agencies concerned with 
the education and welfare of our youth will 
take a fresh look at the situation and move 
ahead with boldness and imagination.'^ 

Encouragement of Juvenile Delinquency 

No one has been able to identify the precise 
causes of juvenile delinquency. Most social 
scientists agr(^c that the factors contributing to it 
are many and interrelated. But school pro^blems 

whethcrthey cause delinqucncv, are caused by 
delinquency, or are caused by some other factors 
that also cause delinquency are highly corre- 
lated with more serious offenses. Officials in 
Massachusetts detention and other youth facili- 
ties whom we interviewed said: 



'PfcsN Ntaicmcni ol Robert I II llammc/m.in. Judge. 
Supreme Bench ol Haiuniorc Couni\. M.irvl.ind, June 4. 
1^70 hulgc I lammernuui\ cnlire suucmem is comaincd 
in Appendix I 

'lnier\iv\\ with James VltCiuinnesN. Commonucalih ol 
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Ninety-eight percent of [our] children have 
been involved in school problems.-^ 

Everyone has come in with some particular 
school problem.'^ 

Nearly all have had trpuble in school.-^ 

You name it, they've had it. Some have been 
tutored at home; others are put m special 
plasses or given social promotions. One girl 
never spent a full year in school beforecommg 
here.-^«> 

Many administrators see the public schools as 
serving the majority of children, and they 
encourage nonconforming children to go else- 
where — or are ready to have them disappear — 
as long as they keep out of their schools. Chil- 
dren under the supervision of the Departmentof 
Youth Services In Massachusetts whpm we inter- 
viewed revealed that over 80 percent ofthem had 
been expelled or suspended, many of them re- 
peatedly.^' Two ofthem said: 

I forgot how many times I was suspended In 
the seventh and eighth grades. They'd ask for 
my story but they'd always believe the teacher. 
They'd say, '*take a few.:days vacation." 

The principal said "don't bring him back, we 
don't want him here." They,didn't give any. 
reason whatsoever. They said "we'll say we 
caught you with marijuana." I continiaously 
called the school asking if I was terii(iinated 
and if so, requesting that my records be sent to 
Worcester. They kept teJIing me to call back 
next week that went on until December. 
They were playing a game and I lost a year of 
my life academically as a result. 

A highly placed Department of Youth 
Services official remarked. 



"Inicivicw wiih Paul Ca'iburg. Stall. Ankcr House. Wor- 
. cester, Vlassaduiseii*. Sen'.cmber 1 1. 1973. 

-'InierMew wiih Jerry Couan. Direcior. I.iberi\ Mouse. 
l)an\ers. Mi^ssachusJiis. September 17. 1973. ' ^ 

*lmer\ieu wnh Amhon\ leso. hducaUonai Director. iVol- 
eslam \ouih Center . HaldwuiMlle. Massachusetls. Scp- 
lember 20. I9>3 

*'01 (he 46 dufdrcn inicr\ lewed. 37 had been eiiher suspend-^ 
ed or expelled Irom sciu)oi ai lea si once. Most had been 
suspended repeatedK, 



The good schools don'lJikc our kids, and 
^llic bad ones wc don't like We find that if/we 
lake our kids and place them in Boston punlic 
schools if we leave them off at 8:00, tl/eyVe 
expelled bv.8.30, before school even starts.^- 

Suspending children leaves them .to their/ own 
devices, at honiiJ or 6n the streets, often without 
any supervision or guidance. Parents ia^ll the 
districts we visited expressed serious cofiQt^n for 
children ''hanging around" the streets !dl>. 
Schools whose primary constituency is supposed 



to be children, bv shedding themselves of the 
difficult ones, thefeby shun those who most need 
their help. As busy as we kno\^ teachers are, we 
agree with one Portland school official who 
remarked; 

The feeling in the system is **you can t help 
these people" [problem children], but you can. 
The thmkingprocesscan be changed. . . .Kids 
mubt be made to feel that the> are worthwhile. 
Teachers can't continue to sa>, I don't ha\e 
^ time , . , 



* lmcr\ieu uiih an uUicial m ihJ DcpartiiKiit oi \<ni\h 
Sen ICON. C'ommonwcallh ot MaNsadniNellN. uhoaNkcd to 
rcnuin anoiunioiis 



liunvitv\ wiXU ail ulhtial in Portland. Maine, \\ ho asked u> 
remain anon\niouN 




Chapter 3 



The Widespread Use 
of Suspensions 



_ Until only a few years ago school exclusionary 
devices such as suspensions were invisible. 
Neither the federal, stale, nor local governments 
had any idea how many children were sus- 
pended.* Even school superintendents were often 
ignorant of the extent of this practice in their 
districts. Suspension was an administrative pro- 
cess so discretionary and so informal that it was 
hidden inside the offices of individual principals 
and ^sometimes inside the classes of individual 
teachers. 

Beginning in 1972, OCR began collectingdata 
"on school suspensions for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether suspension patterns reflected 
racial discrimination within school districts with 
high minority enrollments. Because of the availa- 
bility of this data, it was possible for the first time 
to examine the extent and nature of school sus- 
pensions throughout the country. 

This chapter contains our detailed anal>93s of 
two principal sources of suspension data: 
(\) 1972 73 school year suspension reports sub- 
mitted by over 2,800 school districts to OCR 
covering over 24 million child ren:^ and (2) the 



'Sec Appendix C lorourcortespondcncc wilh OC R Director 
I*eicr Holmes proposing changes in OC R Mirvev lorrnsio 
•incorporate more vital inlormation V. 

n he 2,862 school districts reporimg to OCR lor the 1972 l^ 
school year (see Appendix \ lor methodology) had 
27. 10 elementary schools and 1 1,556 secondary sthooK 
Because of the uay OC*R collected its data, information 
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results of questions about suspension from our 
own household survey pn children out of school. 
Although as we pointed out in the Overview sus- 
pension is not the only way schools exclude 
children for disciplinary reasons, we concentrate 
on it here because of its widespread use and its 
impact on a large number of school children.^ 



was obtained on 24,188,681 public school children ae- 
count ing for 53 percent of the total school enrollment and 
86 percent of the totaljninohty enrollment. OCR covered 
all large cities, a sample of inediuni-si/e cities and only 
thusL small school systems vvbich it monitors because ol 
prior racial discrimination. 

I he districts reporting are noi a random sample of all 
school districts. Rather they are a census of all school 
districts containing substantial minority enrollments, , 
except for very sinaJI (under 300 total district enrollment) 
districts The set of districts am vtUute a rjensus of .school 
suspension policies affcOting the 24,188,681 students 
enrolled m the 2,862 di-itncts, rather than a sample of 
some larger group of students. 

*As v\b discussed in lootnote 2 in the Overview, OCR counts 
of suspensions are an underestimation because sometimes 
shori-term suspensions of less than three days are called 
by other names. Some suspensions /ire not even recog- 
nized as such by school officials In a Chicago Education 
and Vocational Guidance Center, certain offenses arc 
automatic grounds for a student **bemg asked to May 
homo for various amounts of time;* Ihese are not re- 
ported to the central office as so sponsions. (Inter v ievv with 
Stanley \olpat. Assistant Principal, King Education and 
\ ocational Guidance C enter, Chiciigo ) See pp. Il8 119 
m C luhlrcn Oia of Si hool in Amcru a lor a more eoinpteie 
discussion ol these various disciplinarv exclusions. 
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How Many Children Are \ 
Suspended? \ 

Of the 24 rtiillion students covered by ih^ OCR 
sur\c\, over one million or 4.2 percent of thetii 
were suspended at least bncc during the 1972 73* 
NChool ycarj* 

TABLE 1 . 
, Students Susp^ded at Least Once 
During the 1972-731 School Year 
(2,862 School Districts Reporting) 







Number 
.Suspended 






Total 


One or 


Percent 




FmoUmcnt 


More Tunes 


Suspended 


Momentary and 








Secondary 






t 


Schools 


24,188,681 


1,012,347 


4.2 


Secondary 








SchooK 


11,127,028 


893,276 


8.CU 


lUemeniary 






Schools 


13,061.653 


119,071 


0.9 



Source 



la t ions. 



OCR forms OS/CR-102N for I-all 1972 and 
l all 1973 as filed by local school districts. Sec 
Appendix A for descriptiolfof data -ind cafb«- 



School Pays Lost 

I torn an educational standpoint, the^time lost 
due to suspensions is troubling. The one million 
suspended children in the OCR survey missed an 
average of four days per year or a total of over 
four million days. Furthermore, the average of 
four days hides the many children who face lorig- 
term, indefinite, or repeated, back-to-back, 
short-term suspensions that are in effect 
>\xpulsions often without any of the due pfo-' 
cess safeguards iTult^accompany thosC' harsher 
actions. * 

Some children in some school districts are sus- 
pended for long periods of time. For example, 
suspensions in North Pike Consolidated School 
District in Mississippi averaged I2L6 da\s for 
each student, Bastrop, Texas suspensions aver- 
aged 57.2 days each. And Baltimore. Maryland 
suspensions averaged 35.0 days each for over 
1.700 students, ' ' ■ ^' 



*I)at.i lor inditidu.il dislritls cited ihrouiiho^his wiufi^U;/, 
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sUnl ni»i oihfivvise iderilihcd .ire shown m Appcmli\*lJ. ' 



TABLE 2 
Students Suspended at Least Once 
During the 1972-73 Schqo: "ear 
(2,862 School Districts Reporting) 





Number 
Suspended ' 


/I vera^e 
Lertgth 
in Days 


School 
Da^s lost. 


I-lcmcntary and 






*> 


Secondary 






Schools 


1,012,347 


4.ffl 


4,062,408^ 


Secondary 






Schools 


893,276 ^ 


4.01 


3.578.891 


Hlcnicnlary 








Seliools £^ 


119,071 


4.06, 


483,517 


Source. OCR 


forms OS/CR-102*s 


for l-al 


f972 and 



i'all 1973 as fifcd by local school districts. See 
Appendix A for description of data and calcu- 
lations. ^ 



, TABLE 3 

Twenty Worst Districts in OCR Survey , 
^ Ranked by Average Length of 
Suspensions in Days for All Students 
Elementary and Secondary Levels Combined 



Average 
Length 

Number of in Days 
Suspensions Suspended 



kank District and State 




North Pike, Mississippi 11 121.6 
Casa Grande Elementary, 

Arizona 1 • 1 10.0 

Twiggs County. Georgia 3 !07,0 

Beggs, Oklahoma 2 101.5 

Goliad. Texas ^ 6 80.7 

McGregor, Texas I 73.0 

Louise, Te.vas " 2 -61.5 

Bastrop, Texas 13 57.2 

Linwood, Arkansiis 1 53.0 

Crockett. Texas 13 50.8 
asa Grande High, 

Arizona , 46" 48.7 

Scottsbluff. Nebraska 66 45.8 

Holmes County, Mississippi 5 44.4 

Lake County, Tcniicssec 41 41.3 

Analla^Alabama - 7 39,1 

Grandview, Washington 2 39.0 

Balsz. Arizona ' 5 38.4 

Baltimore City, Maryland 1 ,790 35.0 

iviysian I'lelds, Texas 1' 35.0 

Wharfon, Texas 34 33.4 



Source: Od'R forms OS/CR-102N for l-all 1972 and 
l-aH^73 as filed by local school districts. Sec 
Appendix A for do^cription of data and calcm- 
lations. 



Not a Localised Problem 

Substantial nu..ibers of children were sus- 
pended in almost ev^ry state surveyed by OCR.^ 
Moreover, it is interesting to note that, judged 
either by total numbers or by proportions of 
students suspended, states in all regions of the 
United States have overused suspensions as a 
disciplinary,toGr. 

Suspensions are common in ail types of school 
districts- Large city districts like Chicago, New 
York City and Phikidclphia have suspended the 
largest number of children, but so do large 
suburban districts like Prince Gcorgesand Balti- 
more County, Maryland.^ We also find many 
Smaller Urban and suburban districts like Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania and Jefferson Parish, Loui- 
siana promiscuously suspending students. There 
is much variety in size, racial composition and 
rates of suspension among thedistricts reporting 
the greatest, numbers of suspensions. 

Among school districts suspending large 
numbers of children proportionate to the total 
^enrollment, vTc find even greater variation. Grid- 
ley /California, with the worst suspension rate in 
thesurvcvTisasmall rural high school district of 
about 600 students, Thornton, Illinois (in the 
Chicago meti'opplitan area) with 10.000 enrolled 
students suspended over a fifth of its student 
body. 



^Though four slates Maine, Hawaii, New Hampshire and 

Vermont did nol rcporl suspension data to OCR. pn- 

marily because of the sniall percentage of ipinority slu- 

dents, we know that children arc suspended in some of 

these states. F'orexampIc» sec Chapter 2 for discussion of 

" Portland. Maine suspension's. * 

*k 

'^Other cit\ districts hkc Washington, D C, Detroit, Michi* 
gan and Minneapolis, Minnesota report rclajlivcly low 
suspejision rates and. consequently . arc not on the hst of 
the 'Vorst twenty " 



TABLE 4 

Number and Percent of Students Suspended 
by State/ Ranked by Percent Suspended 



Rank 



State 



Number Percent 
SuspeUded Suspended 



Rhode Island 
Louisiana 
Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
New Jersey 
South Carolina ^ 

8 Idaho ■ 

9 Delaware , 

10 Illinois 

11 Virginia 

12 Florida 

13 Kansas 

14 Ohio 

1*5 Michigan ^ 

16 Indiana 

17 California 

18* North Carolina 

19 Georgia 

20 Marylyid 

2 1 Colorado 

22 Arkansas 

23 Massachusetts 

24 Minnesota 

25 Tennessee 

26 Missouri 

27 Oregon 

28 Kentucky 

29 Oklahoma 

30 Wyoming 

3 1 Texas 

32 Mississippi 

33 New York 

34 Alabama 

35 Alaska 

36 West Virginia 

37 New Mexico 

38 iDwa 

39 Nevada 

40 Utah 

41 North Dako^ 

42 Wajliington 

43 District of Columbia 

44 ^^zona 

45 ^outh Dakota 

46 Montana 

47 Nebraska 



2,558 
72,792 
14,609 
43,842 
12,759 
36,554 
39,214 




3,940 
55,004 
39,365 
76,185 
9,230 
38,566 
31,111 
18,612 
141,768 
40,615 
38,725 
32,030 
13,333 
10,338 
9,041 
4,308 
20,880 
12,36S 
2,820 
9,746 
9,886 
779 
63,466 
14,096 
43,245 
19,948 
1,981 
4,265 
5,844 
2,923 
2,698 
1,954 
58 
3,459 
2,657 
2,733 
247 
29 
' 66 



5.9 
5.6 
5,4 
5.1 
5.1 
4.8 
4.6 
4.3 

,\9 

'3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
3.7 
3.6 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
2.8 
2.8^ 

-2,7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

1,9 

1,0 

1,0 

0.2 

0.1 



and 



*No districts in Hawaii, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont were surveyed by OCR. 
Source: OCR forms OS/CR.102's for Fall 1972 and 
^ Fall 1973 as filed by local school districts. See 

Appendix A for description of data and calcu- 
lations. 
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TABLE 5 

Twenty Worst Districts in OCR Survey for All 
Students by Number of Children Suspended 
Elementary and Secondary ConibinetK^ 



Rank 



District 



Perce ft/ , ^ \imific^^^Ptrccnt 



Length 



1 


ClllCJgO, III, .w*-^-^"^"**^ 




S7 1 
o / . 1 






*T.O 






1.1 25,449 


36.0 


19 504 


1.7 


4 4 




"TTiiFadclphia. Pa. 


282.965 


61.4 


1 0.*T »> V 


, A ^ 


•>,»» 


4 


Diivili Cotintv f'la 






I 1 A/1/1 


^ 1 I 1 
1 1. 1 


A fl 


5' 


Clcvclaml. Ohio 


1 J ^ 1 OA 




1 1 .Voo 


0 ■> 
0.3 


. 0.4 


6 


DaiUs. rc\as 


154,581 


38.6 


10.85 1 


7.0 


4. \ 


7 


Jefferson Parish, L;i. 


66!030 


21.2 


10.567 


16.0 


2.5 


8 


Prince CJeorges f ty.. . 


* 161,969 


24^9 


I0.333 


6.4 


4.0 


9 


Milwaukee. Wise. 


127.986 


29.7 


10.199 


8.0 


2.3 


10 


Orleans Parish. La. 


103.839 


74.6 


9.734 


9.4 


3.5 


n 


Pillsbiirgh. Pa. *' 


70.080 


41.8 


9.587 


13.7 


3.3 


12 


.Menjphis. lenn. 


138.714 


57.8 


9.367 


6.8 


2.9 


13 


Mouslon. Te\.' 


225.410 


39.4 


9.156 


4.1 


2.3 


14 


Indianapohs. hul. 


98.076 


39.3 


7.681 


7.8 


3.0 


15 


Pinelhs C ounty. Ma. 


90.182 


15.9 


7,672 


8.5 


5.2 


'16 


Ballimore Couniy, Md. 


131.987 


4.2 


7.167 


5,4 


2.6 


17 


HilNborou^h Couniy, l-la. 


107.540 


18.9 


6.930 


6.4 


4.5 


18 


L. Baton Rouge Parish. La. 


67.342 


38.9 


6.919 


10.3- J 


3.6 


19 


CMo Parish. La. - 
DadeTounty. Ma. 


52.336 


49.8 


6.857 


13.1 


2.8 


20 


241.809 


26.4 


6.812 


2.8 


7,5 



Source 



OCR forms aSVCR-IOJs for I all 1972 and I all 1973 as filed by local school distriets. See- 
Appendi\ A for description of data and calculations. 
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TABLE 6 

Twenty Worst Districts in the OCR Survey for All 
Students by Percent of Children Suspended 
Elementary and Secondary Combined 

Percent Xumhcr Percent Averaf^e 
^^'^ l^tstrtct Fnrolhnetit Black Suspendeii Suspended Length 

1 OridIcy,CaL* 

2 OrovilicCal.* 

3 JoHct. III." 

4 Bloom, 111.* 

5 Bridgcton, N.J. 

6 Drew, Miss. 

7 Proviso, III.' 

8 Downc, N.J. 

9 Central. Cal.' 
10 N. Burlington, N.J,' 
U Mfnidoka County, Idaho 
12 Asbury Park,Kj. 
i:^ .N. Chicago C. M.S., Ml.' 
14^ llughson,Cal.' 

15 "iJrcmcn, III.' 

16 ^ Lovvcr Camden County, N.J.' 
17. Roscvillc.Cal.' 
18^ Lenioore, Cal.' , 

19 Thornton, II!.' 

20 S.Olouceste r County, N.J.' 

'Those arc regional high stliool districts, and contain higher than usual proportions of secondary students. 

Their suspension rates are far higher than the average secondary school suspension rate ot 8.0 percent. 

1 fieso districts failed to report the number of days of suspension. 
Source: OCR forms OS/CR-102\ for lall 1972 and' 1 all 1973 as filed by local school districts. See 
Appendix A for description of data anci calculations. 



631 


0.5 


258 


40.9 


0.8 


2,177 


5.0 


700 


32.2 


1.5 


6.460 


18.0 


2,069 


32.0 


3,7 


4,880 


28.3 


1,529 


31.3 


4.2 


6,569 


40.6 


2,040 


31.1 


3.6 


1,384 


oo.D 




2o.o 


8.6 


8!607 


17.4 


2,365 


27.5 


6.9 


358 


24.0 


97 


27,1 


2 


1,290 


1.9 


340 


26.4 


1.9 


2,293 


8.9 


577 


25.2 


2.0 


5.165 


0.2 


1,276 


25.0 


2 


2.874 


63.6 


715 


24.9 


2.7 


1,384 


45.6 


344 


24.9 


3.0 


506 


0.0 


125 


24.7 


2,0 


6,290 


8.9 


1,501 


23.9 


4.9 


4,269 


15.1 


1,014 


23.8 


3.7 


2,747 


1.4 


639 


23.3 


2.0 


1,661 


5.6 


365 


22.0 


. 2.8 


10,533 


24.1 


2,260 


21.5 


5.3 


1,452 


18.3 


310 


21.3 


2.6 



1 
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Variations arc c\cn more striking when wc 
look at conuminitics w it Inn a sttitc orgcographit 
area. For example, Jacksonville, Florida sus- 
pended twite as nian\ students as Miami, even 
though it was about half of Mianii\s si/e. 

Similarlv. m Ohio, Paincsville, with less than 
one-filth the enroHment* suspended more 
students than Canton. 



I hat seeniinglv similar cities within a 
gL< graphital area have dramatitallv different 
patterns m regard to suspension could reflect 
different behavioral patterns m Lhiidren. \\ hat is 
more I ike I v is that different school administra- 
tors and suspension poliLies accounted for thc^ 
varied suspension rates. 



TABLE 7 

Comparison of Suspensions in Two Cities in Florida 

Fercent \uniher Percent Avera}*c 

Hnrollmem Blaek Suspended Sus/ended Length 

I)uval(J;jckx)nville) 113,644 32.6 12.644 I I.I 6.0 

l)ade(Munn) 241,809 26.4 6,812 2.8 7.5 

Source OCR forms OS/CR-I02\ for I all 1972 ,md I all 1973 as filed by local ^diooT 
disiriciN. Sec \ppcndi\ A for dcNcnpnon of data and cilculaiions. 



TABLES 

Comparison of Suspensions in Two Cities in Ohio 



hnrollmeni 



Percent \umber Percent 
Black Suspended Suspended 



Caiiion 
Pamosville 



19,701 
3.41 I 



20.8 
18.6 



322 
356 



1.6 
10.4 



Average 
Length 

4.7 
3.5 



Source. OC R forms OS/CR-102\ for I all 1972 and I all 1973 as filed by local school 
distncK. See Appendix A for descnpiion of data and caiculanons. 



Characteristics of 
Suspended Children 

.Schoi)! administrtitors iire more likeU to sus- 
pend children vvhv) *ire in sccundarv j>choi»l, die 
black, male and poor. 



Secondary School Students 

Suspension rates are highest among secon- 
darv school students. OCR data showed that sec- 
ondarv students were nine times more likelv to he 



' suspended than elementary vStudents/" CDF 
surve> data confirmed our analysis .of OCR 
findings that the vast majority of suspensions 
occuired M the secondary level. Ninetv percent 
ol the children we found suspended at least once 
were between 12 and 17 years old.^ 

\ Neht»oi was toded aN a Nccondarv school \\ ii contained an\ 
jirade 9 12 or \{ \{ had more j:ra<les above 6 ihan below, 
Otilinaix luniof hijihs \\ca couNKlcred ,in scct>ndar\ 
NchooK * 

Sec ( htldren Out ,S( tuu>l in Xme'u a. \ppendi\ I . I able 
l\.p 
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Minority Groups 

OCR data show that while the majontyot sus- 
pended students were white (471,948 of the 
927,729 suspended students whose ethnicity was 
identified), the suspension rates for blacks were 
much higher. In elementary school, blacks were 
suspended three times as often as whites (1.5 
versus 0 5) In secondary school, blacks were 
almost twice as likely as whites to be suspended 
(IJ.8 versus 6.0). 

While black youngsters are/ihe most severely 
affected by suspensions, other minorities ap- 
peared in OCR data to be suspended at a lower 
rate than either black or white students. How- 
ever, the suspension rate for Spanish-surnamed 
children appears lower chiefl) because Spanish- 
'^urnamed students are less Jikel> than white 
students to attend high school where most of 
the suspensions occur ^ For example, in Texas 
the total Spanish-si^rnamcd suspension rate was 
2.2 percent while the overall white rate was 2.1 
percent. But for secondary students, the 
Spanish-surnamed rate was distinctiv higher, at 
5.2 percent, than the white suspension rate, 3.8 
percent.'" Also, incomplete reports were given 
OCR b> a handful of ver\ large districts with a 
disproportionatelv large Spanish-surnamed en- 
rollment."*^ 

Indian children constituted a small minorUy of 



'*Spantsh-Npcakjng childicn hav<. oik ul the hi^htsl Jiupuut 
rates oi anv j;roup About 26 I percent do not complete 
high school' See I S Bureau o( the Census, Cenms of 
hifHihinon I97ii (ivncral Soi ml and Emnomii Charm - 
ten\iu \, final Report Pi (1}-C I ( nucd Siau's Sunwian , 
Table XH 

*"See Appendix B (or twenty worst distnctx lor Spanish- 
speaking children 

**Kos Angeles tailed to report anv suspensions at all. .fiid 2^ 9 
percent ol its school enrollmeni is Hispanic. New Y<»rk 
( where 26 6 percent ol the school enrollment is 
Hispanic, lailcd to idcntil\ the ethnicit\ ol 75 percent oj 
those suspensions ii reported Chicag(». which has a 
substantial (1 ! ) percent) Mevican- American and Puerto 
Kican conimunit). also (ailed to report cthniciti ii)r over 
suspensions 



suspensions. However, in certain districts like 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa and Window Rock, Arizona, they too 
suffered suspensions in substantial numbers.'- 

Sex 

OCR does not collect mformation about the 
sex of suspended children, but in our own survey, 
boys had higher suspension rates than girls (5,4 
percent to 3.4 percent). This was true at the 
primarv level as well for secondary students.'^ 

Poverty 

We also found that children from families 
receiving AFDC or otht^r public assistance as 
their total or partial income were more likelv to 
be suspended. Thirty-one percent of all the 
families we surveyed with school-age children 
received such assistance, but 46 percent of the 
children suspended lived m families receiving 
AFDC. 

Children in smgle-parent (female-headed) 
families were also more likelv to be suspended. 
Approxi;natelv 27 percent of all school-age 
children surveyed were from female-headed 
households, but 46 percent of all children sus- 
pended at least once were from such 
households. 



Set Appendix B ior twciUv wursi disinds lor Indian 
children 

'*Sce ihihlrvn Oui of Sifiool in {mem a. I able IV. pp, 
127 129 

'*Sec Cfuldrcn Oui of Sihoolm '\merua, I able V'll. p. I "^4 
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Chapter 4 



Racial Discrimination in the 
Use of Suspension 



Our pn'marv and first goal is lo curb sus- 
pension lor a!! children. Our interim and urgent 
goal is to eliminate its arbitrar\ application 
against certain groups of children No more 
distujbing problem exists than the harsh impact 
of suspension on black school children. 

Black \oungsters were suspended more than 
anv other group of children. According to our 
analysis of OCR data for the 1972 1973 school 
year, 29 states suspended over 5 percent of their 



total black enrollment, Onl\ 4 states suspended 5 
percent ul their white students. Six states sus- 
pended 10 percent or more of their black stu- 
dents, no state suspended white .students at this 
rate. At the secondar\ Ie\eL the disproportion is 
trul\ striking, one in^ever\ eight black children 
compared to one m ever\ sixteen white^children 
was suspended at least once during the 1 972-1973 
school year. 

Man\ will sa\ that higher black suspension 



TABLE 1 
Students Suspended at Least Once 
During the 1972-1973 School Year 
^ Suspension by Race 

lotal 
fnclutfhi^ 
Cniiicn- 







nficil White 


niack 


Spanish 


Indian 


/Uian 


Momentary and 


Number 


1.012,347 471,948 


392,437 


57,402 


3,955 


1,987 


Secondary 


IVrccnt Susp. 






2.7C; 




\y} 


Secondary 


Number 


893.276 434,954 


337,384 


51,639 


3,485 






Percent Susp. 


8.0^ 6,0'^ 


1 1 .8^< 


6,k; 


5.6':^ 


2.4^^ 


Itlcmc^ntary 


Number 


119,071 36/)94 


55,053 


5,763 


470 


201 




Percent Susp, 


0.9^' 0.5^' 


1,5^^ 


0,4^ 


0.6^"^ 


0.2^ 



Source OCK lorms OS'riM02\ for . 11 1972 and I a!i 1973 as filed by local slIiooI districts. Sec 
\ppcndi\ \ for description of data and calculations. 
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rales simpK reflect greater misbehavior on the 
part of black students and not discrimmation b\ 
school officials. We disagree. Not onl\ ha\e 
black parents and school children long charged 
racially discriminatory suspension practices, civ- 
il rights groups and other advocates are increas- 
inglv documenting and courts are makmg fmd- 
ings of racial discrimmatton in suits challenging 
suspension of minoritv children.^ I he director ot 
OCR. Peter Holmes, has commented that "just a 
cursory examination of our data suggests the 
probabilitv of widespread discrimination in the 
applicatioji of disciplinarv sanctions."- 

A recentiv appointed member of the Cityvvide 
Coordmatmg Council to help monitor the imple- 
mentation of the decree in Morgan v. Kerrii^an. 
the Boston school desegregation case, concurred 
with this view. He said: 

I have closely 'observed the Boston public 
school system since mv arrival m 1973. includ- 



ing the reaction of the svslem to desegregation 
efforts in 1974 1975. I have become aware of 
tremendous disparities in the rates of suspen- 
sion as between black and white students in the 
Boston public school .system. Based on profes- 
sional work. It is my professional opinion that 
the root cause of such disparities is the disbe- 
lief in. .md disrespect for, the findings of Judge 
Garritv as to the historv of racial discrimina- 
tion in the Boston public schools, that this 
disbelief and disrespect pervade the entire 
.structure of the Boston public .schools, under 
,the nctive leadership of the Boston School 
Committee, and are reinforced bv those 
aspects of the wider Boston communitv with 
whom members of the Boston public schools 
identify This climate and milieu within which 
teachers and administrators function bear 
dtrectiv on the racial disparitv in suspensions, 
for the entire svstcm is saturated b\ hostilitv to 
the court's desegregation order-'and to the 
black students who are perceived as having 
cau.sed the order. 

Whether one is talking about school 



Sec a report b> the American l-nends ScrMce C'oinnnttee. 
NN.ishinjiton Research I*roicct. Inc . a al . lite Siaius of 
Sifuttfl OcH'iirtxiinon in ihc Souih 1^^/. (n p . I)eccm- 
bei, l970)and//\ \oi(herinihvS(niih StfuHfUh^MXre- 
\»iitum in iori\'Viree Southern Cnie\ IS Years Uier 
lironn. (n p . Miu. 1972) Sec aUso Children Oui nf 
Sihiuiliti Interud, Hie Siiuleni l*u\houi. \ \ \CV I egal 
Dclcnse hund."lhe Pryblenis ol Suspension and Dehn- 
q«cncv;'JuK ^. 197^ (Internal Memorandum ) Haves 
Ml/ell. a two-part series "Suspensions \ Misused 
I ool*" and " Abused Children. Misused Schools.'*(South 
C arolina)C)w<'oA/. Januarv 24. !975.Januar> ^1. 1975. p 
I. p 6 See also South Carolina Commumt\ Relations 
Program ot the \merican f-riends Service Comniittee. 
your Sthooh, December, 1974 Januarv. 1975 (A special 
report concernmg suspensions amonji Soiith Ca rnhna 
students ) ' 

Begmnini; m the late 1960s, coniplamts b\ cimI rights 
organizations and parents alerted ()C R to the grov\mg 
impact ot disLrimin.itor\ diSLiplme on black students m 
Mesegrc'gating schools Along with other li\iI rights 
groups. \\c„ urged release m 1970 ol an internal 0( R 
memorandum spcctl'iLailv prohibiting racial discrtmma- 
turn m the discipline process I he ()( R memorandum, 
captioned " I ask f orce St.aemcnl on In-Schciol DisLrinn- 
nation. I inal Draft liiK 14, 1970." and addressed ti» aU 
sehool districts Irom I StanlL\ PottmgLr. v\ould hav^ 
prohibited among other things 



\n> .ict ol school a^lmmistrators or other responsible 
persons relating to the discipline oj students (including 
expulsion .ind suspension) including but not Iinutcd to; 
acts, the ellect ol which is to den\ to an\ student, on the 
basis ol race, color or national origin, notice ol those 
actions which constitute proscribed conduct, an oppor- 
tumt\ lor and the conduct ol a lair hearing; punishment 
equal to that gi\en other students with equivalent 
disciplmar\ background determined to ha\e \iolated 
the same rule or regulation, participation m student rule 
humul.itUMK and including an\ act ol lormubtion or 
enlorcement ol rules or regulations the ellect of which is 
in to diseriminate against an\ student or students on 
the basis ol race, color or national origin, (.'l//i swdeni 
drew or i^ntonnn^ unle whu h i\ in fiu i onh enfon edor 
enforieahle a^ainsi siudenis of a nuud or naitamil 
oni*tn nwiornx Kroup or iiroups is disi nnwuiion J 

I his policv was ne\er issued 

1 \amp!cs of Loiirt reaLtion'. to r.iLial disproporuons m 
suspensions include f'tawKins \ Colenuin, "^76 I Supp. 
n50(\ D. Ie\ 1974). ( .S \ UdtoxCounn IUIoIIaL, 
Ci\il \ction \o 1914-65-M (S D.. Ma.. June 26. 1973) 
(unreported order oi remand Irom / S \ lUho\ 
( ouni\ lid of hi . 454 I 2d 1 144 (5th C'lr.. 1972) 

I\lcr I MolmLs xu Ruhar.l W jJoonc. Dtrctto^ Koolii I". 
Kepnedv Men>»riai, Washington. Df . Ma\ 29 1974 
P ^ 
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discipline or an\ other a^pcLt of the changes 
nccL\ssar\ tn the Boston sehools in order'to 
bring about coniphance with Judge Garrit\\s 
order, nothing les.s than substantial alteration 
in the central behavior and overall milieu 
generated b\ the tup leadership oi the Boston 
schools will bring about progressive change. 
I here are raciallv mixed secondarv schools in 
the I'nited States that are not characteri/ed bv 
these pathological levels oi suspei\sion, it is a 
comment on the pervasive pathologv of Bos- 
ton that school ofticiaUand comnuinitv opin- 
ion leaders have made a policv of behaving as 
if no citv has ever desegregated its schools 
prior to Boston in 1975 fhe absolute levels of 
suspensions, and the racial disparities within 
the suspensions, are both rellections of the 
continued belief bv the Boston School Com- 
mittee that thev can sav 'Wever" so far as 
adherenee to the Constitution ot the Tnited 
States IS concerned.^ 

Some school oHicials are overtiv hostile to 
black voungsters Others are deeplv insensitive 
to or Ignorant about their needs. Oflenses.which 
pertain to all children sometimes are applied 
unequalK against black children. I or example, a 
black child ma\ be suspended lor lighting while 
the white combjitant receivesno pumshment ora 
lesser punishment,^ A black teacher at South 
Boston High relates how difficult it is tor some ot 
his white colleagues to deal with black voung- 
sters or even to admit that thev cannot. 

Because I am black. I have beenappcoached 
on a number of occasions b\ some white 
colleagues who. because ot their admitted 
inexperience in dealing with black children, 
have sought mv advice concerning ;in appro- 
priate method of relating to their black stu- 
dents and oi dealmg with problem situations 
involving black children. It has been my prac- 
" tice to explain that black children tend to 
express their emotions more openlv and 

\Uulauuii U^'ri'iifjK Kfrnt:ani im! \«.luui No ''^-^Ml-d 
*l) > )n support oi rUumifts \fi*tu»n /urthcr 

Uiscummafon si^poiiMon pr.utkcs) 

* \n HI W ounptuifKc k-u-w nl Ji.*.ipUrjw puIkKs ol Uk 
OcKaib ( iMiiU^ S*,hiMiN in I>(,(,atui (j^iMgi.i aUm Nlat^^d 
'•I K fuit<.utirtln ttul tiKu wa^.k JiNpata . hctvvun hLak 
uul utiito >nKli.iiTs a* t»' Uk t\.p<. »♦) oIUhn*. !*♦» ulin.h Uk\ 
\U'rc puOKikd B!.Kk ^.InUlrcn aa' suvpcndcd iDorc 
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loudlv than their white counterparfs, that 
during the past year black students have found 
themselves in a new and often threatening 
situation which has resulted in a widespread 
ieeling of defcnsiycness, and that neither 
blacks nor whites know the other with the 
result that there are a lot of misperceptlons on 
both sides. 1 encourage my white colleagues, as 
I encourage both black and white students, to 
keep these I actors in mind and to attempt to 
avoid over-reaction, in situations which may 
be personally threatening, based on such 
misperceptions. 

I have observed other of my, white 
colleagues, on several occasions, express open 
resentment when faced with such apparent 



liapicntK "in ihcNc categories londUioncd upoa an 
aJiiuatsUalor s subiccttu- iiUcrprctaUon ol nik's and a 
».»»nUontata»n hctuccn adininiMralor and stndcni "iWil- 
iiain n IhoinasJ)ucctoi,()C K Kc^K^n IV to Ui James 
W lliUMin. Suptnnkndcm ui Sthoolv. \Iaah ^1. b^*^^, 
p 0 » 
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mispciccplii>iK In Mich a Miuattoa. iho usimI 
rc^pon^o lioin hlack slud^.Mil^ unol\cd has 
hi.«.n < 'fiL ot cxpr^^^cd (<. ^cnuiK'iU in re Hint In 
rnaru <.aNC^. this lui^ icsultt.d hi an c^calatinn 
o\ the Mlualinn i».Nultini: in lurn. ni a d^^o- 
plinaix rctcnai I have oh^cru'tl, lof *.\ampk, 
a uhitc tcathcj chailcnt^c the po^sc^Mi>fi In a 
Hi.Kk srutlcfU ol a 'pick" a nUIc \ii<' 
t,«>Tnh Used b\ inafu black sludenlsltu L'ltMUH- 
inii purposes I Ik (caJiu's aTlctnpt !o umlis- 
^aiL tIk <omh icsulkd m icsi^lance the*- 
^uid.ni dud a corjtronta!u>n It is hn hJal 
iliaf liiis situation ot^^uncd si>kK Ixcausc ot 
iIk irK\pciK'nco *»J tlK pc*»pk- inwiiu'd d\ 
ulatifii: li» Iho^c »»I dillacnl cuiUiial Hack- 
i!r<'uniis. It isals*! [nv hi !ic 1. Ktscd on pi i si trial 
\pcncncc tind ohs^uatioti. (iiat uh^a an 
UKulcfit .>t appaiuit facial vtnlc <»ccui>\^t'nk 
^\futj tcacfKfs NL'i ^thc Mick student a^ tlu 

• »TlL'l!i,ll iL'LTi. ssot alki as iIk S4»!Uct. »*I tlu' ^V'i 



lintiini: lineal lo school order. e\on when 
nejlhei peiccplioii is irue. 

h has been nu expenence dtJrnii: lhecun>enl 
school Ihiil Ihese alliludes and niispci- 
ccptious exhibM lhetnsel\es also on ihc pari ot 
adnunisUalois in nn school On oi aboul 
Maich s I was lesponsiblc loi a M\lh 

period sitjd\ hall in ihe calelcna \ blaek 
sliidcnU , was allacked b\ a while \otuh 
^\iihoiit appaienl pro\ocalion | I he blaek 
studcnl] is a sUidcnl in nu Spanish class and 
kti*'^\n Ionic 1 1 le] Unded lo waiulei aboul ihc 
^.lasstiioni and ihe s«,ht»ol and 1 eaihci had 
ucotutnended lo \ti , \ssisianl I lead- 
uiasicf. thai [Ihis sUideni) be e\alualed as a 
possible Juki wilh special needs oi olheiwise 
be pr»»uded With some spec jallklp liia\cnol 
kiiowii [this siudcnl I lo be. ami do n«il believe 
hiin \i\ be a vuikni peison I ollowini! the 
attack [he I was handciilkd b\ p»>lii.e olhceis 
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Vl\ rec|uesl that \ be allowed to speak to him 
was denied Subsec|uently was suspend- 
ed: he (iid not return to school forapproxi- 
nialeK one month, I he white student who 
attacked him was escorted upstairs. His sched- 
ule \vas adjusted in order that he would be 

unlikelv to eome into contact with during 

the normal course ol the day. He was not sus- 
pended. 

On January 27. 1975, at appro\imatel\ 9:10 

a.m., I was on my way to Room 205 and 

i\ tall blaek student was walking several feet in 
iVont ol me, Pwo white students ran from 
behind me and began punching [him] in the 
face and other parts of his bod\. I saw no 

provocation from preceding the attack. 

was caught by complete surpriseand was 

almost defenseless. Several policemen quick l\ 
intervened and broke up the altercation. [ Fhl* 
black student] was suspended, the white stu- 
dents were not. I submitted to the office a 
signed statement describing my observations. 

Following requests b\ black teachers and 

students made in December, Dr. ol 

South Boston High School, appointed me a 
guidance counselor to assist black students 
with problems experienced at the school. I 
have been awarded a Master's degree in coun- 
seling and have completed additional work 
toward a doctorate in the same field. My 
counseling duties w ere in addition to mv regu- 
lar teaching duties. I was allowed to meet w ith 
students tor one hour in the morning and one 
hour in theafternoon. initially, [was provided 
with no office or other location in which to 
talk eonfidentiallv with students. In response 
to ni\ complaints, however, I was provided 
with a dcskiin another person's office. Shortly 
thereafter that desk was assigned to a secre- 
tary, I was given no case load during the lirst 
month two students were relerred to me iov 
counseling bv the central oflice. Since then, I 
have seen no students in a counseling capacitv. 
It is mv belief that mv appointment was made 
solciv to quiet demands lor a blaek counselor 
and that no meaninglul attempt was made to 
enable black students to obtain anv profes- 
sional assistance which I mav have been able 
tooHcr.^ 



(I) Mass i uIk Hi'Mim N«.tuH*i >ua^ m Mippiut i>l Pl.tui- 
lais' MoUon U»i I uiIIkj CtUKw auiM Stuil^iU 

pr.KlKCs» While i! 1^ »'r(ic that iho ir.iUMnou Irom scurc* 
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Often black voungstcrs get into trouble for 
protesting against racially discnminatorv pro- 
grams and hostile school official attitudes.^' 
Some offenses seem particularlv directed solelv 
at black dress codes or styles. 

I hirteen-year-old Sheila was suspended from 
her newly desegregated school lor refusing to 
obey the principal's order that she remove her 
headscarl. She was permitted to wear her scarf 
last year in her black school. 

Black Suspension Rates in 
Selected Districts 

Of t)ie 2,862 school districts represented in the 
OCR data, 67 9 percent of them showed higher 
black than w hite suspension rates. Although 32.1 
percent of all the districts showed equal or lower 
suspension rates for black students, some of 
4hese districts simply had no black students. 
Other districts with minority enrollments main- 
tained raciallv comparable suspension rates. 
Monessen Cit\, Pennsv Kama, suspended 1 17 or 
6.0 percent of its 1 ,949 white students and 23 or 
5 8 percent of its 397 black students. West Co- 
vina, California, which suspended relativelv few 
ol its I2,3"'0 students overall, suspended whites 
and blacks at roughlv equal rates (whites. 0.8 
percent, blacks, 0.5 percent). In F^ramingham. 
Massachusetts the black suspension rate was less 
than the white (2.0 and 2.9. respectivelv ). 



gated sdujols Ny?»u*msc\at,er bales normal N(.hoo! tcnNjons 
and hnn^s Ui the surKuc Icars.tnd daicmKcs in (.uUurc 
and cxpcricntt born ol long >carsi»l racial scparauon. 
r.impanl suspcnsjon. like MuItiKt and rcMslanlc, in 
ncillkr incMt.iblc nor nctcsMrx Ihcsc problems occur 
\^ hen iherc is hule or no leadership, planning, or prepara- 
tu»n ol p.uenis, icaciiers and cluldren b> responsible 
oHieials 

Owi lliL l.isi dtvadt tttuiUkss bl.ick (.l)iidr\;n h.i^c parlKi- 
p.iled 10 demonsiralions ajiainsi raeial sojircgalion and 
discrnninainui in and oiibido of schools. A recenl exam- 
ple o! ihis u.is the suspension ol black students on 
\o\cinbcr 19, 1974. in the nr(iokland'Ca\cec. South 
Carolina High .Sch(»ol alter thc> ving. elapped .md 
aU*.iiipUd Ut piesent a hsi oi grievances, uuluding the 
K*.*.ni iinng til a black t<.achcr \ stibstiment-coniplamt 
v\.is liltd ^uth (K K alter eight «»1 thcni ^^crc.irrested and 
^vptlkd, iiu Km the rest ui ihc semester, thrte lor the 
\e.ir 
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TABLE 2 

Twenty Worst Districts in OCR Survey for Black Student Suspensions 

(1972-1973) 
Elementary and Secondary Schools Combined 







Number 


t 


Percent 


Rank 




Stis- 




Sus- 


District 


pended 


District 


pended 


1 


Cleveland. Ohio 


8.412 


Joliet, 111.' 


63.9 


- 


Orleans Parish, La. 


7.993 


Proviso. 111.'. 


53.1 


3 


Duval County. Ma. 


6.628 


Bloom. 111.'^ 


49.6 


4 


Dallas.Independent. Te.\. 


6.324 


Central I'mon. Calif.' 


48.0 


5 


Memphis. Tenp. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


6.173 


Ziou'Benton, III.' 


47.2 


6 


5.694 


Rosevillc. CalitV 


43.6 


7 


Detroit. Mich. 


5.560 


1-rcmont. Ohio 


42.2 


8 


Milwaukee. Wise. 


5,401 


Worth, III.' 


40.4 


9 


Houston. PeA. 


5,181 


Thorton III * 




10 


Indianapolis. Ind. 


4.643 


Merced Union. Calif.'- 


40.0 


1! 


Pruicc Georges County, Md. 


4.438 


North Chicago. Ill,' 


38.0 


12 


Caddo Parish. La. 


4.262 


OroviHe Union. Calif.' 


37.0 


13 


JelYerson PariNh. La. 


4.014 


Millvillc. N.J. 


36.5 


14 


1'. Baton Rouge. La. 


3,960 


Monmouth. N.J." 


35.2 


15 


Dade County, f-li. 


3.634 


I'Avmg. N.J. 


35.0 


16 


Atlanta, Ga. 


3,354 


Bremen. 111.' 


34.8 


17 


Richland County. SX. 


3.018 


Delano. Calif.' 


33.6 


18 


Richmond. Calif. 


3.011 


S. Gloucester County. N.J.' 


33.2 


19 


NorlblkrVa. 


2.882 


Henderson. Ky. 


33.0 


20 


Hillsborough County. Ma. 


2.850 


Sweetwater. Calif.' 


32.2 



' ThcNC are regional high >v.hool diNtritts with larger than usual proportions of secondary 
students. Their Nuspcnston rates are far above the average black secondary suspension 
rate of 1 1.8 percent. 



Source, OCR forms OS/CR-l02's for l all 1972 and 1 all 1973 a;w.nied by local school 
districts. See Appendix A for description of data and calculations. 



r\\cnt\ districts reported suspending one- 
third to one-half of their black student enroll- 
ments during the I9"'2 73 school >e^ir." 

In looking at suspension data for black 
students we applied two cntcria. the rate (the 
percent of black children who were excluded) 
and the JispruportU)n (the difference betwcCn 
the suspension rates for black and white stu- 
dents) .Bi>th are important in evaluating how fair 

Data tor mdividual NchooJ districts cited throughout this 
^.haptt.l aud noi oihtivviM. jilcoUitcd aicshovMi u\ \ppcn- 
di\ B 
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a school s\ stein ina> be m tts discipline practices. 
Comparing Birmingham and Mobile^ Alabama, 
is a good illustration. Though no two cities are 
e\er identical, these two are as similar as two 
L'.S, cities are ever likel\ to be. located in the 
same state, with school s\ stems rough Iv compar- 
able in si/e and racial composition, and with 
lairlv slight differences in the critical demo- 
graphics pertaining to educational background. 
Birmingham has about equal ^suspcnsion mics 
for black and white children; yet Mobile sus- 
pends black children at twice the rate of its white 
children. 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison of Two Alabama Cities 
Characteristic . Birmingham Mobile 



Source; hor suspension data, OCR I'orni'; OS/CR-102\ 
tor hal! 1972 and Fall 1973 JS filed by local 
'School disiricls. See Appendix /\ for description 
of data and calculations. Other figures from 
U.S. Bureau of tht* Census County and Citv 
Data Book, 1972 l\ Statistical Abstract Sup- 
plement! U.S. Government Printing Office, 
WjNhington. D.C. (1973). 



The 15 districts in the countr\ suspending the 
largest number of black students also had the 
greatest disprop/^rtion of blacks suspended, far 
exceeding the white suspension rates.' The high- 
est reported suspension rate for blacks in the 
OCR surve\ was in the Joliet Township High 
School DiNtrtct (a "regionaT" high school district 
with no elementarv students) in Illinois. It sus- 
pended 63-9 percent of ihe 1.163 enrolled black 
students. But Joliet Township High School 
District also was the highest m the nation in the 
difference lietween its black suspension rate and 
its white suspension rate. It suspended 1.240 of 



*()l the 20 ilMrui^ ranking highest m the n.Uion h\ the 
/'cr* < m <>1 black ^uidcnt^ ^u^pcndcd. I '> i»l ihcni ai'vo rank 
among Uic t*>p 2() dt^mct^ m Uk natiun tor the djilcrcncc 
bcu\ccn the hiavk ^u^pcn^um rate and the wixixc lale Ol 
the 20 districts ranking highest in Ok n.itmn b\ the 
mwihtr o{ black ^tudetil^ \u^p<.nded. 1<» \\ere aUo ui the 
\v»>rst 2o when ranked b\ the v\vev^ numbei 4)! black 
students suspended \\]u> wnM uot have b^tn suspended 
had blatk uspensum rates beta as as \\hite rates 
I her*, is an unn'ustakabk pattern m out d.ita sho\\ »ng that 
the districts where the impact ot suspensions uptin black 
students is hcMMcsi arc aUu the districts where the relau\c 
dispar.a between mack and while rates is jireatesi Dis- 
tnet rankinusarc presented m \ppendi\ H 
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its, 4.953 white students for a white suspension 
rate of 25.0 percent. The black rate, therefore, 
was 38.9 percent higher than the white rate. But 
the white rate was itself the seventh highest in the 
nation. Two other districts in Illinois.>Proviso 
and Bloom, also showed the same striking pat- 
tern. the\ were among the 20 highest in the 
nation in white rates, black rates, and excess of 
black over white rates. 

Yet it^ is also clear that some districts with 
substantial black enrollment do not suspend 
relatively large proportions of their black stu- 
deots. In fact, some cities had both low^ overall 
suspension rates and lower rates for blacks than 
whites. 
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TABLE 4 
Selected Urbair^thool Districts 



Number Percent Suspcfuied 
Enroll- Percent Sus^ Over- 
ment Black pcnded White Black all V\ 

Louisville. Kentucky 49,133 51.0 . 1.589 ^.0 l5 3.2 \ 
St, Louis. .Misbouri 105»617 68.8^ 2.799 2.7 2.6 2.7 

Source. OCR forms OS/CR-l_02'b for l all 1972 and FjII 1973 as filed b^Iocal 
school districts. See Appendix A for dpseription of data and calculations. 
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It characteristics of black children were trulv 
responsible for high black suspension rates, we 
would not find such districts where blacks are 
not suspended disproportionatelv. Whether ad- 
ministrators consciouslv enforce different forms 
of segregation, whether thev merel> reflect com- 
fnunit) values and attitudes, or whether thc\ fail 
to deal flcxiblv and creativeK with curricula, 
teacher traming, and modes of maintaining a 
good learning environment, it is the behavior of 



Fremont, with the lowest percent of blacks 
»v/ncu. has the highest suspension rate, yet the 
^hof^. t average length of suspension. 
Sanduxskv onlv twent> miles avva> but with a 
larger black population had the .second lowest 
rate, but the longest *iveri|ge tune suspended. 
Shaker Heights, with a 30 percent black enroll- 
ment, had a verv low overall suspension rate. Yet 
all of these cities, at whatever the level, suspend- 
ed .relativelv more blacks than whites.'^ 



, TABLE 5 
Selected Ohio School Districts 
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OCR fornNOS;CR:102'sfor l all 1972 and 1 all 1973 as Hied by loi.al sUioo! districts. 
See Appendix A for description of data and calculations.* 



school administrators, rather than the behavior 
,^oi children, which is in question. 

A closer look at five Oh'o tovvns ol similar si/e 
but varving proportions of black enrollment 
shows that there is no distinct pattern in regard 
to school suspension policies except that blacks 
are hcijuentlv suspended more than whites atid 
that varvmg policies and.actions on the part of 
scluH)l administrators must account for the dif- 
lercnt patterns. 



Ot Uk 4^ N^Iu».tia»>Uj».lN 1 .pt>»Uii^in OhuK 41 had al kaNi 5(J 
hKak and" ^0 while Niudcnis enrolled and leportcd »heir 



NUNp^nsmuN Ihtft ^^^.u unl) 2 ol Uuisc 4^ Jistricts »n 
i^h^Lh tht bl.it k sUspcnMan rates did nut e\cCed the \vhitc 
rales It the probabilities lor suspension ssere equal for 
uhites »rff4 blaeis. the eomparisjn bctueeo the rates 
should be analogous to Hipping a lair eoin. We uould 
v\pctt about an a|uai muuber ol heads as tads, about an 
\4ual luunbtf tUdjislntls \Mth hightf whue faKs as 
higher blatk laks InsitaJ. lound higher \vh»tc r.ite^ 
i>nl\ tuiee in 4 1 district ♦ (as if ue got heads onK twice in 
41 ilips) I hat would happen.bv chance less than onec in 
one hundred million tunes in the I'U.tcd States, black 
children lind school suspensions a loaded com I* or a 
Similar, but more extensive. ex«)nunJition ol the sus- 
pension patterns. in Connecticut, see Appendix In our 
inind< a prwui Jai[ie ease of discrimination should be 
ptcsitnicd in tile lace i»l such anprol^abiiitie^. oittiiphtven 
otheruisc 
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Racial Discrimination in 
CDF Survey Districts 

Our CDF survey confirmed the patterns of 
discrimination indicated by OCR dataJ*^ While 
4.4 percent of all the.ehildren we bun eyed were 
suspended at least once. 7.3 percent of the black 
children were suspended. 

At the secondary level, black students in our 
survey were suspended more than three times as 
often as white students 12.8 percent compared 
with 4.1 percent. Suspension rates were pa rticu- 

* larly high in 8 of the 30 areas we surveyed where 

• over 15 percent of the black sc'condary school 
students were suspended. In 6 areas over 20 
percent of thq^black secondary schooi-age jmaies 
were suspended. I n 3 areas, over 30 percent of the 
black males were suspended. New Bedford, 
Massachusetts Census Tract 6510 with 36 per- 
cent, Sumter County, South Carolina Precinct 2 
with 36 percent, and Columbia, South Carohna 
Census Tract 5 with 35 percent. In two areas, 
ojcr 30 percent of the black secondary school- 

"age females were suspended. Denver, Colorado 

\^ Census Tract 41.01 with 31 percent; and New 
'^^ Bedford, Massachusetts Census Tract 6526 with 
33 percent. ^> 

Frequency and Duration 
of Suspension 

In May, 1975, OCR reported that "minority 
students are being kept out of school as a disci- 
plinary measure more frequently and for longer 
periods of time than non-minority students."'^ 
Though minorities constituted only 38 percent of 
the OCR data enrollment^ they suffered 54 
perceilt of the suspension days. 



*'Scc CJuUIren Out of Sihnnlm Amerua, Appendices A jind 
K 



^^Scc ( hiltlren Out of S\hooI m 'Xmerna. hihle IV. pp 
127 129. i 



^"\\\ \\ lad >hccu *'Studcni DiscipliiKC Oflicc of the Sccre- 
iar\. OUicc tor Cnil Kiglus. Ma>. 19,^ 

«V\Ic\ic<in-Anicrican. Puerto Rican. and I>ortugucse chil- 
dren appear lo be suspended even more olten Hum blacks 



TABLE 6 
Average Length of Suspensions for 
Black and White Students 



Average LetigtJi 

of Suspensions 

Elemen- Secon- 

Group tary idary Total 
' ' * 

White 3.25 3.57 3.55 
Black 3.91 » 4.55 4.46 



School Days Lost 
Per-J 00 Enrolled 
Students 



I J. 04 
26.74 



Source OCR fornix OSyCR-102's for Fall J 972 and 
Kali 1973 as filed by local school districts. See 
Appendix A for description of data and ciiLiu- 
Ipfions. 

Among those students suspended in CDFs 
survey data, 60 percent were suspended only 
once and 24 percent were suspended three or 
rmore times. Black students were suspended more 
rtfpeatedly than white students.'^ More black 
students (2t percent) than white students (only 
1 1 percent) were suspended three or more times. 
White and black students were suspended twice 
at about the same rate: 1 6 percent and 1 5 percent, 
respectively Fifty-eight percent of the black 
students were suspended once, but 73 percent of 
the white students wer" suspended once.'-* 

A discriminatory pattern seemsappa rent from 
the frequency with which minority students are* 
suspended. However, we found rio apparent 
racial pattern to the duration of suspension in 
our survey.*^ We found 297 secondary students 
suspended 569 times. We gathered information 
on the duration pf 523 of these suspei^sions. Of 
these, 65 percent were for I to .l-days, 24 percent 
\ere for 4 or 5 da>s, 10 percent were for 6 to 10 
da>s and I percent were for over 10 days.^^" 



itut since logelher thc> comprise f5pcrccnt of all children 
sur\e>c<iand H percent of all suspensions of secondary 
Mudents. the sample may be too small lo beconcluMve. 
I'or a conjpleie table on frequency of suspensions for ?Cc- 
ondar> school students, see Children an of Sehool in 
Anieriui. Appendix T, I able L 

'*,See Children Out of Sefiool m Anierua, p. I32< 

'^I'or a complete table on durauon of suspensions for. secon- 
dary school students seo Children Out of Solool m 
Anieru a. Appendix I . I able II. 

^''See Children Out of Sehool m Anierua. p, 132 
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What Can Be Done? 

Racial discrimination in thcdi<iciplinc process 
must be investigated and attaeked with great 
urgency. Schools and administrators should ex- 
amine the patterns of suspensions in their own 
districts and pay special attention to schools 
where the proportion, of suspensions seriousK 
exceeds the racial proportions w those schools; 
While many school officials say. without real 
examijiation, that racially disproportionate sus- 
pensions do not mean racial discrimination, that 
IS too quick an answer, and their perception, is 
not shared by many minority parents and school 
children. Since the appearance of justice is al- 
most as important as its presence, minority 
parents and school children will continue to 
resort to the courts, to the federal government 
and to organized challenges to school systems in 
response to^ their perceived and real problerrjvtif^ 
the use of suspensions onless school officials take 
a real look at'theirpracttces. School administra- 
tors can no longerjgnore the plain fact that many 
teacjiers lack the sensitivity and experience to 
meet the needs of minority children. They must 
be aware of how certain offenses.ma> dispropor- 
tionatelv impact on minontv children and make 
preparation for changes in desegregating-school 
systems. Because we fear that* too many school 
officials will continue to take a defensive or ' 
ostrich-like posture whenever the issue of racial 

^discrimination or insensitivitv is raised, and 
because the harm toso man\ mmoritv children is 
so great, we are urging a strong federal enforce- 
ment effort in l^his area. State legislatures and 
state departments of education should assume 
much more compliance ,responsib.ilitv m this 

area, particularly b\ requiring better reporting 
from local school districts and written policies on 
suspensions and fair hearing procedures. 



A Federal Compliance Program to Combat 
Racial Discrimination in School 
Disciplme Is Necessary 

OCR has shirked its responsibility to 
investigate and correct racial discriminalion in 
school discipline. In 1973 The Student Pusluntt 



* called attention to the' increasing problem of 
black school disciplinary pushouts in southern 
desegregating schools. But although OCR Direc- 
tor Holmes acknowledged the problem of black 
student pushouts in^ Congressional testimony 
and in response to the groups issuing the re- 
port.*^ he has dragged his feet in adopt nxg-atiy 
compliance policy or in undertaking' any civil 
rights enlorcement prbgram inrthis area. Before 
July, 1975. only one- single-purpose discipline 
compliance rewe^ had been initiated.*'* To date 
onl\ four'3iscipline reviews have been con- 
ducted. No school district has been denied fed- 
eral funds because of discrimination in school 
discipline e\en after alincling of discrimination 
has been made,*''> • 



l\Ui I. HiiiinLN. K>Unuin\ bLluic SubLvniiniiUcc on 
I ^u.il IduL.iiiun.il OppiUiuniU ul tht C\»mnutlcc un 
I duc.it ion .ind 1 .ibor, Hou>col RcprcNcnf.UivcN. Ma\ 21. 

.jnd Pclcr L HolmcN lo Kich.jrd W Boiuio. Direc- 
tor, Kobcrt I Kcnncdv MonionaL Waslnnglon. DC 
Mav 29 l*r4, 

\ii JuU 19^^,^. OC K bc^-.m <i tinnpiiantc rcNtcw iti Anne 
Ni uridyl C viiuiU ill u\pun>c Uj v\rtUcii Lomplainls ul 
racuil ditLuniination in ^iLhou! disLipIinc practiLLs.ind for 
a'prc-grant clcar.incc under the Fniefiienc) School Aid 
Act (I SAA) (I-SAA rci:ul.ition> require m 45, QVK 
iS5 4^idH4nhatan> school ^\ stem i uieligibleforFSA A 
iunds uhtch unpoieis) disLipltn.irv santtiiHis, including 
t\pulNUJns. suNptHMufiN. or torpvir.il or othtf punish- 
m^nL in .i manner which di>triniin.itCN .ig.on>l minorit) 

^ group children on the basis o! race, color, or national 
ongm " I his Anne Arundel Conntv compliance review 
has not been completed bec.iuse ol the school otiicials' 
iLUis.ii 4o ci»optr.itt b\ making relev .inl dirtuments, reco- 
.iiiJ pcisuiintl.iwiil.iblt lu OC K .isuquifcd b> regu- 
lation 4-5 CI K StL 80 6, and because ul ()CK\ slowfte.ss 
It^ respond to this lack ol cooperation. In S'o\ ember 1974. 
the Justice Department liled suit ag;imsi Anne Arundel 
C ounlv m led era I district court under \\\\\: VI of theCivil 
Rights Act o{ 1964. /equesling the court to order Anne 
Arundel C'ounlv school olticials lo coofteratc uiih OCR, 
In Mav 1975, the court did order ouch coopenilioii with 
the OC R in\estijMlui» ()( R is now in the process of 
completing the re\iev\ and .in.il>Amg its (uuhngs It has 
made .is vei no loimal lindmgs ol noncompliance. * 

'OC R has initiated single-purpose. j[>n- site review sol school 
discipline practice-, in huir schocil districts Anne Arun- 
d i( uuni). M.irvland, Akifin. Ohiu. Rithl.in^j ( ountv 
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On December 19, I9''4. immcdutcK lolfowing 
publication ot ChiUn n Out o/ Sihintl m \nwr- 
mi uluch described once more ihe grossK dis- 

U ojir-.Ki.n Sot Th < arn'inj jruf \.K<>e<J,HhCs Icx.iv 
^" ^''^ • « ' luj hl's <>l nor)(.<»rTipliarKt \\.\\.' K^n in.ii^- 

p.^vt^iJMfi? !S\\ f...,,V\ '.^pntK nilltUs Ifl \.VV \..lk 

ant. :fi .vhool <Jivuphn.. h.tw h^ai a fc^ulf oM S \ \ 

K^.is H.f r i'l^J, incliL'iKk tc f.\uw !s\\ lufulv 
^»'.^.r 1-0 .»f <{i>a:fiiif),iTu>fi iii li.suphrR pf.Kfucv Ri^*^- 

th'.a iftv :it:ihtl!t\ \orK4Mupl ,in*,t ihmI'.? IS\ \ is tis*v 
fioTj.,..n.p!, u)._ ..fui'.i |)(k \1 hii! (H K has fiolit," (1 
nrfu>*tTh ^ a.vtfK ^fhaT Tho. .If. -ifif of <,..TTiptiafK. Th 
I ifi \ I h.va"isc o! *}is^ri»iin)af ion in s<.h,>.>, tjtsv, ipiir^_ 



proportion»ite suspension rales lor mmortlv 
Lluldren shown b\ both our anal\sis ol OCR 
19"'2 "3 dal»t »tnd b\ our own sur\e\ daia. we 
wrote OCR i^ireetor Holmes a detailed letter 
about our tindings and expressed our concern 
with "the striking!) disproportionate impact ol 
'disciplmar\ exclusions on minorit\ children 
winch require \oiir inwieduuc and ioniprchen- 
snc action " We urged OCR to dralt and dissem- 
inate a specihe compliance pohcv under I itle VI 
o! the Civil Rights Act oi 1964 outlawing racial 
discrimination i" disciplinar\ policies and prac- 
tices and to design a specific compliance pro- 
gram lor adoption and enlorcement so that 
"thousands upon thousands ol children are not 
lo be lost to the educational process because ol 
raciallv discriminator) or otherwise arbitrary 
and unnecessars school suspensions/"" We set 

Mafiafi I aUtnan to IVta ( Holnu-s Dotcmbcf \'). I^rj 
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torlh ti\c spccifiL \\a\s OCR might combat 
discrimination m disciplinar\ cxlIusioh from 
public schools. IkcaUNC three oi the eompliatKc 
tests we suggested Were statistical, on Kebruai\ 
14. I9''5.\ve forwarded a second detailed letter to 
director Holmes including "our anaKsis of how 
these statistical tests would in lact operate after 
appKingthem to 15 school districts in the State 
of Connecticut."-' CDF staff met once with Mr. 
Holmes and subsequently with other OCR stall 
on numerous occasions to discuss these issues as 
well as the weaknesses in OCR's sur\e\ data and 
procedures.-- 

To date, no eomplianee policy has been 
adopted In part this has been the result of past 
and current negative presidential leadership on 
issues of racial segregation and discrimination in 
public schools: a public perception of judicial 
retreat after the V S. Supreme Court decision in 
the Detroit school case on metropolitan relief.'^ 
and the threatened Congressional retreat re- 
tlected in the near passage in December. 1974 ol 
the Holt Amendment.-^ 

Black leaders from \nne Arundel Count\. 
Maryland. tcstif\irig at recent hearings about thc^ 
Holt \mcndment. complained that "Over two 

Marun I Jclin.uj l*» l\ki I IIoIiikn. I cbrii.iu U. h>"5 
Sec \ppcndi\ ( lor c«>rrcNp()nJcncc 

*( onjiicNNUom.io Miiridnc Holi ol \unc Nnuulol ( oanl\ 
< \niupoliNK \lar\tanJ objcclcd lo Ml W n cUori lo j!cl 
more I.kIn .ibo|H her uncooperative Nchimji dMntlN 
(.kmU\ (j»NproporUon.ae MiNpcnMon r.ueN «iHer com- 
pKuntN tTitin bl.Kk eonununiu ic.uierN. p.irenlN .nut Ncluml 
thiJdren She mirmUieed .in \inv'n<lincni lo Ihc IIIW 
Mtpptcment.il .ippropn.iUonN bill lo prohiba. aniorii: 
other thinuN. Ilie preparalion or n)ainien.iin.c ol "aiu 
rctordN^ lilcN. reporiN'. or nMIinIicn pertaining lo the 
Lite ol icaeherN and NtmleniN " She underNi«)oa thai il 
\(l W touki not collect racial st.tta, it eoiiM noi prove the 
cxiNkr. .-ol rauahliNcrimination 111 W Secretar\ Wein- 
berger, ctnnincnting on iIn aJopiioit b\ the HoiiNe ot 
IUpax.ni.iUuN. >.iu! thai Uk \aKia!in<.nl «.adN t>ui 
ba^^<. authoiuv u> cnh»Kc s.uil iightN I.iAn" ((aNpei 
W vinbtii!<.i U»S<.iialui W.ui«.n(> \l.ii;iuiM»n, ( luunii.in 
SubiiitnnuUc\. ou I abui .uni !i«.aUh f JucaUun and 
\\ citau. ( 4i{uinilke on Xppropiiatums, I S S«.n.iUj)c- 
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\cais ha\e passed since black pa rents or students 
mitialK filed complaints with the Otfiee lor Civil 
Rights/' rhc\ tliought It was crucial "that poli- 
tics no longer be used as a means to impede the 
investigation .... We no longer can afford to 
pla\ games about the children^ education . . . 
and must see to it that all children in Anne 
Arundel Count\ receive a good qualit\ educa- 
tion." The\ concluded that 

It IS important lor Black people to have faith in 
the basic lairncs^ of the system. We^iuist leel 
that there is an avenue open foji^-trs to <iir our 
grievances. HEW is quih^^pft^^ thearea of 
discrimination. thc^cTTTTvoption left for us.-^ 

We agree. We place the highest prioritv on 
OCR's adoption and enforcement ol an ade- 
tjiuUe compliance program in this area. While it 
^ would be easv to blame the threatened Holt 
Amendment for OCR^s inaction, it must be 
remembeied that Anne Arundel was the first 
OCR on-site investigation in thearea of school 
discipline. 

We propose OCIVs adoption of the compli- 
ance poiicv below to prevent and eliminate racial 
discrmimation m school discipline. I nder our 
proposed poiicv. raciallv disparate su>spension 

tcnibtr ^J74. p 1 ) I he \niendnient \v.i> ImalK 
rejected b\ the Scn.ile \n\ioii> to jiet honie lor the 
|)ohda\N. llotiNe nieniberN dropped Iheir light to get il 
.ulopied But the poliiieal and p>\ehoii^i!K'aI danuiiic had 
been done, Meanuhile. the \ S Department ol JtMiee 
Idcd a lavvMiit toseture ()( K aeeeNN to the record> troin 
Anne \rirmlel Nehool olliciaN on \o\eniber I*). IW On 
\ ebr(iar\ 21, ly*'^. .t lodcral diNtrjcl ludge ruled, accord- 
ing io Director flolmeN, "that no lederal or >lale law 
reNiricts OCR's .icicnn to relevant inlorniation, nicl"ding 
miorniation vvhieh the Nchool dMrict contended waN 
(.onlidential and therefore not rcIeaNable A Uit.il order i\ 
Niill pending in the caNC " (Statement ol I'etcr I J Itdines, 
Otrettor. Olliee lorC'i\il Rights. Oeparlnieni o! Health. 
I ducaiion and W chare belore the Subcommittee on 
I d II cat ion. Committee on I abor .uid Public Welfare. 
I S Senate, rcg.irtlingOverMght lle.irmgN on the \dmin- 
iNtration and l-nlorceinent of the ( uil Rights Act m \nne 
\rundc! Count\. \1ar\land. April ^0. 1975 ) 

Si.it«.in(.ii( ul Uk Coalition lor Instit.;. bctoK iheSub<.om» 
niiUc(..on I dii(.aUv>n. ( oninnUee on I .ibor and I'ublic 
NS^ii.iic. I S Stn.Ut. Rcgaidtng 0\crMgiU llearing> on 
Uk NonitnivUation and [ nloucmenl oi the ( ivd Righ:s 
\cl jn Xni^c \uindel ( ouiiU, VI.m viand. Apni M), 1975 



rates would trigger inquirv into the objective 
fairness of disciplinarv procedures and policies 
of a school'system SpecificalK. school districts 
ma\ overcome a presumption of racial discrinii- 
nation evidenced by disproportionate racial sus- 
pension figures by adopting and enforcing 
objectively fair procedures as set out below and 
by eliminating disciplinarv offenses which dis- 
proportionateK impact on minoritv group chil- 
dren In the absence of such fair procedures and 
policies, a system reaching certain defined ra- 
cially disproportionate suspension rates will be 
presumed to be discriminator) against minoiitx 
children n violation of Title VI of the dul 
Rights Acl of 1964. 

-Proposed D/HEW Office for Civil Rights 
Discipline Policy 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. I itle 
IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, and 
the Departmental Regulations (45 Q W'.R. Part 
80) promulgated thereunder, prohibit discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, national origin 
or sex in the operation of any federally assisted 
programs. In 1968, pursuant to section 80.6(a) 
and 80.12(b) of the HEW I ulc VI Regulations, 
the Office for Civil Rights issued ''Policies on 
Elemcntarv and ,Secondary ,SchooJ Compliance 
v\'ith "Iitle VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964," 
which set out the requirements elemcntarv and 
secondarv schools must follovs in order to com- 
piv with Title VI, The I96S Policies appiv to all 
public school services, facilities, activities and 
programs in<^ludmg school and school svstem 
discipline policies and practices. 

In recent vears it has become appaient that 
widespre<id and s>stematic discrimination on the 
basis of face, color, national origin and sex is 
taking place in the use of school discipline 
policies and practices, especiallv in suspension 
and expulsion from school. Review ot the data 
collected annuallv bv the Office lor Civil Rights 
from public elementary and secondary schools 
serving over 50 percent of all public school 
children show in manv school svstcms large 
disproportions between minoritv and* non- 
minority students in the use of su,spension and 
expulsion from school. These data also show 



that minontv students are being suspended lor 
longer periods than nonminontv students. Inir- 
ther, compliance reviews conducted in several 
school sv stems pursuant to Fitle VI and to civil 
rights assurances contained in Eniergencv 
School Aid Act applications have revealed a 
number of discipline practices which discrimi- 
nate against minority students. 

This IS to supplement the 1968 Policies by 
clarilving its policv under litles \l and IX 
concermng discipline practices which interlere 
with the provision of equal educational opportu- 
nities to minoritv students oi students ol a single 
sex. Where discrimination in school discipline 
practices exists, school svstcms are under an 
affirmative obligation to eliminate the discrim'i- 
natorv practices immcdiatelv and topieventnew 
discriniinatorv practices from developingor past 
ones from redeveloping. 

The Office for Civil Rights annuallv reviews 
information on suspensions and expulsions sub- 
mitted bv school systems on the OCR Elemcn- 
tarv and Secondarv School Civil RightsSurvey. 
On the basis of that information, as well as 
inlormation derived from investigations and 
from complaints, OCR should determine a 
school district's compliance with Title VI and 
Iitle IX in the imposition of discipline, under the 
following standards: 

1 Where, in anv school within a school svs- 
tem, the imposition of expulsions and sus- 
pensions (e\clusionar> discipline) results in sub- 
stantiallv greater exclusion of minoritv group 
students than all other students, as defined in 
paragraph 2 below, the school district will be 
found in violation of Title VI and or Title IX 
unless it can demonstrate that Us discipline svs- 
tem is nondiscriminatorv under the standards set 
forth in paragraph .1, below. 

2 \ school will be considered to be imposing 
substanttallv greater disciplinarv exclusion on 
students of a minoritv group if anv ofthefollow- 
ing factors are present: 

a. The number of expulsions of students of 
anv minoritv group as a percentage of all 
students in that group exceeds bv 10 percent 
the comparable percentage lor all other 
students: 
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b The number of suspension^ of students 
of an\ minorit\ group as a percentage of all 
students in that group exceeds bv 10 percent 
the comparable percentage for* all other 
students: 

c The average length of suspensions of 
students of any minority group is greater by 
one-half day than the average length of sus- 
pensions of all other students. 

3. Where required to do so under the terms of 
paragniphs I and 2, a school system can demon- 
strate that its discipline policiesand practicesare 
non-discriminatory only if each of the following 
factors arc shown: 

a. The school system has promulgated 
written procedures governing the imposition 
of exclusionarv discipline, has distributed 
them to all students at the beginning of the 
school year, has posted them in a conspicuous 
place in each school and has followed them in 
all cases resulting in exclusionar\ discipline. 
At a minimum, 4hese procedures must include 
the following guarantees: 

(1) Written notice of the disciplinary 
proceeding, specifying that expulsion or sus- 
pension is being considered, identifving the 
rule or regulation allegedly violated; stating 
the facts giving rise to the proceeding: stating 
the time and place of a hearmg, which mav be 
rescheduled upon a parent's request, and ex- 
plaining the student's procedural rights. 

(2) In cases of expulsion or suspension for 
more than three days, the right io a hearing 
before an impartial hearing officer who is not 
assigned to the school attended by the studt^nt: 
in the case of suspension for three days or less, 
a hearing before a school official that was not 
involved in the incident giving rise to the sus- 
pension. The hearing shall precede the imposi- 
tion of discipline, except where the retention 
of the student in^school until the hearing 
would pose a serious threat to other individu- 
als or to property of substantial value. In such 
a case, the hearmg shall be scheduled as soon 
after the initial exclusion aji will permit the 
student to prepare and his or her parents or 
guardian to attend; 

(3) The right to representation by a third 
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part\ at the hearing, the right to confront and 
cross examine adverse witnesses and the right 
to present witnesses and other evidence in 
defense: 

(4) Written decisions based oA the record of 
the hearing, stating the reasons for the action 
taken: 

(5) Right to appeal the hearing officer's 
decision. 

b. The school system has adopted^, with the 
participation of parents and students, a Code 
ot Student Conduct; has distributed the Code 
to all students at the beginning of the school 
vear; has posted it in a conspicuous place in all 
of Its schools arid has followed it m all cases 
resuitmg in exciusionarv disciphne. The Code 
must specificaiiv define each offense fur which 
exciusionarv disciphne mav be imposed and 
specifv the maximum penalty that may be 
imposed for each offense. 1 he Code mav not 
include vague or overlv subjective definition of 
offenses, such as: 

"Anv misconduct which is in conflict with 
reasonable conduct." 
"Disrespect to a teacher." 
"Conduct unbecoming a student." 
"Insubordination." 

c The school system does not use exclu- 
sionary discipline With respect to any student 
unless, in the past, less drastic alternative 
forms of discipline have been imposed on that 
student and have proved inadequate to deter 
serious misconduct. 

d The school system does not use 
exclusionary discipline for any offense that is 
committed in significantly greater numbers by 
students of any minority group than by all 
other children except for offenses involving 
violence or threats of violence against persons 
or property of substantial value. 

e. The school system maintains on a current 
basis a log of all exclusionary discipline which 
reflects for each instance of exclusionary disci- 
pline, the following information: 

• (I) Student's name: 

(2) Nature of offense; 

(3) Description of the offense; 
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, (4) Dale and form of notice, 

(5) Dale of hearing and name ol hearing 
officer: 

(6) Whvlher parcnl or guardian allcndod the 
hearing: 

(7) A descriplion of the decision taken; 

(8) Appeal proceeding, if ain, 

(9) Dale of sliidem readniission. 

In addition, the school s\stem must have esta- 
blished and maintained recordsas set forth in the 
19^5 Memorandum for Chief State School Offi- 
. cers sent b> Peter F. Holmes, Director of the 
Office for Civil Rights, entitled Record Keeping 
on Student-Discipline Procedures Actions in 
School Districts."-^ 

4. Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
above, a school system will be in violation ol 
Title VI and Title IX, with respect to its exclu- 
sionary discipline practices, if an\ of the follow- 
ing conditions appear: 

I Discipline is imposed for \ lolation of an\ 
rule that is in fact enforceable onlv against 
students ii{ a particular racial or national 
origin group oragainst students of a single sc\- 
Examples of such rules .tre prohibitions on 
certain hei^jht. lengths or st\Iesi)f hair (braids, 
cornrows, afros, etc.), on certain instruments 
of'grooming fafro picfks), or oji^certain st\ Ics 
of clothing, e\clusion from regTIlar classroom 
activities after a certain length of pregnanes, 
restrictions on pregnant girls, married stu- 
dents, and student parents which in lact onl\ 
restrict the activities of members ol one se\ 
("married students cannot plav varsitv foot- 
ball" or "pregnant girls prohibited from 
Honor Societv membership"), 

b Students arc excluded Irom school atten- 
dance on account of truancv or tardiness, 
where in anv school proportionate!) more 
minorilv children than all other children are in 
V iolation of such a ruk\ 

e. Students are disciplined for anv offense 
which relates (o condttuTns of poverty and in 
anv school proportion<itel> nii>re minoritv 

issucJ -a ihc uiiK this apuu \,\^ia to pnnt. 
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students than all other students are in viola- 
tion ot such rules. Hxamples ol such olfenses 
are failure to buy textbooks, workbooks, 
gvmsuits «ind other equipment, lailure to re- 
place lost or broken equipment: or lailure to 
pav school fees: 

d. There is a greater average length of sus- 
pension of mmoritv students than all other 
students lor the same offense or for the repeti- 
tion of the same offense, 

e. Wheie anv school discipline rule is en- 
lorced against mmoiitv students and not en- 
forced against other students, 

I. Where individual discrimination in disci- 
pline against a minoiit) group student is 
shown. 

School systems should examine current prac- 
tices vvhich exist in their s>vtems in order to 
assess their compliance w ith this policv . A school 
svstem vvhich determines that compliance prob- 
lems current Iv exist should communicate imme- 
diatelv in writing with the Office for Civil Rights 
and indicate what steps are being taken to rem- 
edv tile situation. Where the Olfice for Civil 
Rights\linds discrimination in school svstem 
discipliil: practices, a plan io remedv the situa- 
tion muJi be developed bv the school svstem. 4 he 
plan must be submitted to and approved bv the 
Oftice for Civil Rights, Documentation of coni- 
^pliance, with the plan will be required annuallv. 
Assistance m developing the plan mav be re- 
quested from the federallv-funded Desegrega- 
tion Assistance Centers. I he plan must be w idelv 
distributed in the local comnuinitv served bv the 
school system. 

It IS the responsibilitv of the school sv stern to 
develop an appropriate plan to remedv 
discrimination in school discipline practices. Its 
ellecti\eness and continuing approval will be 
judged b> the results of future discipline prac- 
tices. A plan to remedv discrimination in school 
discipline must include the elements set forth in 
paragraph 3 abi)Ve and must correct anv condi- 
tions present which arj listed m paragraph 4 
above. 

Other appropriate remedies for school svs- 
terns to consider in addition include. 
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1 In-scrvicc training programs lor teachers 
and administrators designed to improve their 
skills and develop alternative techniques ior 
meeting the instructional and discipline needs of 
riimoritv students and students ot one sc\ with 
persistent- school conduct problems. 

2 Development of a program lor the 
diagnosisand treatment of students with persist- 
ent conduct problems which result !argcl\ from 
academic difficulties caused by learning 
handicaps. 

3, Development of a cooperative relationship 
with communitv agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, which can provide Mipportive services* 
technical assistance and a mmunitv support for 
the systemN program toeliminatediscrimination 
' in school discipline practices. 

4 Development of a program to idcntifv. 
evaluate and provide in-service training, techni- 



cal assistance and other aid to those teachers and 
adnnmstrators m whose classes or schools there 
arc a consistcntiv Ingh or disproportionate num- 
ber ol niinoritv students oi students of one sex 
who arc disciplined bv the teacher or administra- 
tor ior alleged conduct probleniS. . 

5. Establishment of a systemvvidc and or 
school-parent committee to plan, advise-about 
and oversee school discipline policies and 
practices. ! 

Definitions 

1. ^Suspension** means the exclusion of a 
pupil from school for one through tvvent\ days 
for disciplinarv reasons. 

2. **Cx pulsion** means the exclusioi)/of a pupil 
from school for ov er twent\ days tor disciplinary 
reasons. 
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Chapter 5 



Q> 

The Notion of Offense 
and Due Process 



Suspensions and Substantive 
Due Process 

Wcbchcvcthat important siihstantivc changes 
must be made in the \\a\s schools react to sus« 
pension. [he\ include the following lirst steps 

L Oflcnws rcsitUlni^ in susfH iisu^n sliiHtU In 
luniiCil lif itnl\ //^nc iUhans wftuh pose 
M'/UHis ami inwuilhih fhuni /Hoph or 
' proper n, 

Pruninu ollenses is the ke\ to wardingoil e\er- 
inereasing resort to admiiustrative and jiidiciai 
hearings hs parents and ehddren. Promiscuous, 
unneecssar> and unlair grt>UTJds lor suspension 
renders suspension ine{leeti\e as a disciplinar\ 
tool, builds resentment in the lamilies and chil- 
dren allecled. overburdens the administrative 
processes ol schools b\ encouraging more and 
more challenge, and denies children education 
when less drastic means ire or ought to be 
available. I he Kev to preventing "over-judiciali- 
/ing'* ol the school svsteni is Igniting cxelusuui to 
serious ollenses mvolving violence agauist pcr- 
son and propertv; in sunu emergencv sus- 
pensions.' 

Kiiaukiiu *l" K*.4it»iiii*.na R<.s'4uU4tus Uk 4i>*. 
vu-^pvUsjuJUs aiul vvpiil>hm> pa^^'.a .Utu*, unpuitaul 
iduam/afiMiis \iiKin»aii \ssin.i,iiutu ol Scti^. >! 

\afliunNt(a!i»is ( 4»uiuil 4)t ( hij SlaU Sch»Mii OUi- 
,t(ui tin NaUtmal KauiK »*l ( a^s au iuitvuiu 
UkUaidN lhi\ \.f.u \iJKii«.aH \^st»uai».<fi ^il Vhoul Vd- 
miiDNii.tforN A'« u'ftifum^ /v V, in p , l^)"'4) Sco \tinihcr 



Sv)mc ollenses should becliminated lorthwitli. 
income-related "ollenses" such as inability to 
pav school lees, buy or rent textbooks and other 
school materials, and status "olfenseS'' such as 
pregnane), marriage and parenthood. Children* 
with medical, emotional and psychological j^rob- 
Icin> should not be .suspended. Ilic> should be 
fcleried to the appropriate medical or mental 
health services. Additionallv> we hope that manv 
ollenses which arc currently grounds for sus- 
pension will merit some other tvpe of school 
jcsponse For example, exclusion from "school 
lor tardiness and truancv are not offenses so 
disruptive ol the education of others as to require 
denial ol education Similar!), offenses such as 
smoking, which result in a lot of children being 
thrown out of school might be cut down or 



in AliiuiriU Suuknl Oisplai^cnum/* p "".aiuf Number 
22 "NoiKtKnpli.ini Stiuk'ni " p II Council ol Vlwd 
Sialc S<.hool OUtcors. "Poluicx ami Kosoluilonv" 
Vdoptcd h\ ( ouiKii ol ( luci Sl.Uo S<.hn()l OUiccrs' 
\iuu»al Hu^MKNN NKttiuji, Si I hon»av Vtr^iia Kl.uuh. 
Nuuinh^.j lu. I^ra Sc*. IV I t.ukrslup in f aiK.nion. I - 
( oruxIioHN I duc.iUon N.jUoii.iI 1 cj^iucol Cilios. "1975 
Polit\ on Publu S.ilcl\ aN KcI.Ucs lo I diicalion,'* 
Vdopiod M \nnu.il Uusinoss ScsMon, I'cxonibcr ^. l*)74« 
I here Is an ob\ lou^ aiu! sorious danger in *Vniergenc\'* 
s4isp*.nM*tnN that Nt<.nis Itss Irom the suspension ilseil th.m 
Utitu Uk posMbiUl\ lh<U .1 stispcnsuih will be placed on.i 
*.iiiUi ^ Kt.»»fdvas .idisttplin.ir\ oUense Ihis should ne\er 
he done unless thv child's guilt" isekarK esiabhshed in.i 
lau h<.aung held soon altei the e\enl thieaientng \ tolence 
*M puhlk satet\ It IS pfeeiseK m enicrgeiK\ situations 
thai ealni iaet-linding t< unhkeK .uid whuii fenders the 
need lor hc.irings so vttai 
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eliminated simpl\ b\ setting' aside a smoking 
area, showing iihiis and having classes about the 
health hazards of smoking, or through some 
kind ol personal counseling.- 

As Ken l laskins stated hi Chapter I: "the rules 
ol \our school define a discipluie problem. It you 
have a rule that there is no talking m class il \ou 
talk \ou are a discipline problem. We tried to see 
il we could Ine without rules that were particu- 
larly school rules." ^ And it worked. ' 

Nmokiiw' Where this is fh*. ta^^ v\i. v\p«.^i s^honK*lIi^.i,iK 
wiU t\uW Miulcnls aware ol fhc law However in flak's 
\\heie }t !>. tuA .i^auisi the law lor minors to sinoke, hut 
'\hcies!ak ami lotai liu rcj!ulations n)a\ prohibit smok- 
iMU \\tth*« si,\un*l hutklujjis havw noUd that s<.houi 
olhtMiN nonetheless permit teaehers lo ^mokc W hile we 
K<.4»j!n}/e that sh«mM pcihaps have greater ^.luMces 

m lh»s reiiard it doe^ not nist»l\ the violation ol a rule 
( hiMr*. n w iH luul if Ufilitult to latfioni siKh a disMnetion 

Sci. intciuew wah Ken Haskins. jornier I'ruKjpaK Mor^'an 
1 lenientan S^huuK Washington: I) ( , in ( hapter i ol 
this report 
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2 Crcaft SK>unJ AliirnuiiMs H iihin Sihouh 

and Ailopi FU*\ih/v Curruula, 

Once unfair and unnecessarv grounds for 
disciplirieare eliminated, great priontv should be 
placed on developinga \ariet\ of sound alleina- 
ti\e services and programs for children who do 
commit offenses that should be treated as disci- 
pline problems but not excluded. Care should be 
taken that these in-sx^)ool alternatnes do not 
become new e.xclusionarv devices but rather 
foster continuit) in a child's education tind a 
sense ol ongoing responsibiiit) to himself or 
hersell and to the school comnuinit\. 

The single most important solution to 
discipline problems is eflective schooling. Chil- 
dren who are able to read, re learning, and who 
, feel respected are unlikelv to become major 
discipline problems, Childien who arc bored, 
unable to add and subtract, read or who ha\e 
special problems that go unrecognized and un- 
met will predictably causedifficult) in schools or 
will drop out. 

Diversified curricula and modes of teaching 
must be adopted. Schools must recognize that 
not all children fit into a single mold. They must 
attempt to provide interesting and Hexible cur- 
ricula and teaching approaches to meet the . 
human variations among their charges. Particu- 
lar attention should be given to the transition 
pressures for children entering junior high 
school Merely the change in sizeof school, place 
of sch6oi, the different scheduling and teachers 
to relate to after elementary school is a major 
shift for children State departments of educa- 
tion and the federal government should recog- 
nize these needs and alter their funding patterns 
appropriately to make fun^ds available for the 
design, demonstration, evaluation and technical 
assistance to local school districts to implement 
more and better alternative programs in public 
schools'* In addition, continuing support fyr 
teachers and principals must be provided.^ 

*l or (urtlier distussion ol alternatives wiihin schools, sec 
( hapler 6 ol this rcpori See itUo C hapter (k South 
C arolina ( oninuinitv Kel.itions Program o\ the \men- ^ 
tan I nends Service ( (»mmillce. )our Sihooh. Vol 6. 
\o <K Mav 1^)75 

Schools ol education .ind prolcssional <issi)cianons should 
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Cluldren and parents, as well as tcaehers. nuisi 
knou what isoxpeeied o\ them, what iheeonse- 
tjiicnees ol breaking these expectations are. and 

aK<> T.tkw ic^pi>nMbiU!\ tt>r ica^hirii: tcKhcfN hoth pro- 
am! tn-NavK^. t*> tuiulk children wwh jKCipUrK puih- 
\'mN It h.iN Ht<.n n,ih1 lot^ w^nx umc\ hcft^rc »h.it 
ntn^: tciwhtj^ not co? ^.lunich pr.tctKat i.\ptrjO!kc m 

vafi <»pct,itt MK^CNNttilK If} >» ».i.i'^N{*M»in of wh.it <iK u.t'. 
itaiiv pii'hknisau In <uKiita'i) pi^paiali^'ii Itu twatl**ii*. 
♦.hiltlKii wjTh LarninLV ,nu»tu»ruil or .ifhct pf4»hkniN 
whah i..»n turn nto t>r v^J;i!ra^.atc diNcipUrc prohk-mN k 
rar^K eTVv'u to.i hcjrinrunv: tcai.h«,f lo<»!^u v»*'i<^c^ c\».n 
alkr uraauiiHin af ' ccarcil to ;nf>i;ht*.ninir jtt luduNaiiJ 
to t(.a«.hif})^ a'k'ftJattvo TtthuiqiKN »•{ tkaimj* u inx*- 
hlvd vhJdKU 'But ^KiNN .11 iuu^ Nt. ^^lai diNupm., 

prt»h]cftiN U In a er»»NN aiNS(.r\i*.«. !i» !^,tvh.iN arnKtuklfv."] 
r.i>! To i»licr kiioss fwdtrc xiru! viUklaiKc m thiN aru-a il fv- 
NcaKli w fK\«ka To rTtipii^x^ tv\Khmc thc^c^t.hiiar<.!j \\ 
vhonia K uruKffakvn at n!)K!;tM?K"N voopwralmi? with 
pnHtKN^,hooK { oufNvN uoikshopv stnnnKf v^NNHUiN.tf.d 
litv.iattift Nhoiiia h<. oll'.Kd throiiL'h ujuvumIun aiiU 
ptok">>sionai oTeanj/aiioiiN !i» tuip tuu hi. k Ip ». htijf 



that ihcie w tl! bt consistent and laii cnJorLcmeni 
ol these expeLtatioiis (iood discipline cannot be 
achie\ed without cleai standaids. v unentaibi- 
trai\. school b\ schooL teacher b\ teachei niles 
aie both unlau anti disser\e the vci\ end lhe> 
seek I he\ also build in distuist ol autlu)iit\ 

Ollteials slu)uld publish and uide4\ 
disseminate an\ iiu)unds loi suspension, th-. 
punishments that will pertain where pi^sv.^ic.' 
and the procedures that will be loilowed loi such 
acts, to all ejiildien and paients in a simple, 
readable li)rm and in the dominant language ol 
parents Paients and children shi)uld be m- 
lornied o! theinesponsibilitiesand ol then lights 
at the heguining ol each school term in \ppen- 
di\ Ci we include a sample discipline code lor 
guidance, 

4, Sitspcnutfns SlumU lAu/is He I last 
Rcsori. ^ 

Schools should shi)w that thc\ ha\e exhausted ^ 
e\er\ less drastic means lo correct *i child's 
discipline pioblem. \ltcrnati\e nicasincs prior 
to suspension such as conleienccs with the 
child and his or hei parents. schi>ol counseling, 
phvsical check-up, ps\chological diagnosis, 
placement in altcinatne classes oi scIu>ol 
should be tried piior to exclusion. W e U>und ti>i> 
man\ school ollicials who used suspensu>n as a 
lirst rather than a last drastic means ti>ci>iTcct a 
ehild's beha\ior problem 

5. Pnai Heiirin^i for hucrsicfHx Su\pcnsums 
Musi Be Pnnulvd. 

As we ha\e discussed carlici, suspensii>ns in ' 
emergencies oi lor serious ollcnse.s should be 
accompanied b\ a prior hearing with a chance 
lor children and parents to he heard oi In a 
prompt hearing immcdiateU therealtci in cases 
ol dire enietgencA, An inipaitial hearing ollicer 
or a panel consisting ol students, teachers, par- 
ents and administrators should he designated to 
handle such proceedings m an inlormal but lair 
wa\ I he parent and child should ha\e a\ ailable 
an advocate who need not. houe\er. be an 



'ti.jNl K to tlKil thv fl. '.as vil Mid' . itt'. tl ^Tijd. fttv \\t»o 

inav ha*.'. int1iL't1i*U' ufvUitKi iic - 'n .i ti t aN. 
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attDiiicN, unless the pari,ni and child putci an 
attotne\. 

I t(*lent and Scruntsh Ihsrujun c, C hiUlicn 
Should \tu Ik Suspended, 

All ehildicn arc cnlilled lo a salcein nonmeni 
lhe\ ajc also oninled lo leani. School olllcials 
aie not judges or ps\ehjatnsts V iolence peipe- 
trated b\ an\one in a school cannot be con- 
doned. Scriousl\ disruptive children ought, 
thcrelore* to be removed Irom a class temporar- 
il\ when the teacher is unable to control \he 
child I he ehikh however, should not he dis- 
carded W Is or her problem should be diaunoscd 
and treated. 

I* or the most serious deeds which are 
chargeable ollenscs under the uivenile lustice 
svstenu suspension is inappropriate, And in lact. 
violent children are usuallv expelled, or given 
"statutorv" suspensions ot long duration, lhat 
their alleged crimes took place on school 
grounds need not remove them Irom the purv levv 
ol the juveniie authorities Murder, rape and 



pusliinsi drugs *uc among the serious dimes that 
should be dealt with swiltlv, deeisivelv and with 
due piocess I hough thev area mmiscule poition 
ol the ollenscs committed bv students, thev hold 
cxtraordmarv onseqiiences. 

Some school olhcrals aic undeistandablv 
reticent to reler children who commit serious 
ollenscs to *ilreadv overloaded and olten mettec- 
tive juvemle authorities or to the police, whom 
thev leel will provide little help aiuj do onlv 
haim. But the solution is not the sireet. II we 
stopped pushing massive numbers ol children 
out ol school loi trivial reasons who are therebv 
more I ike I v to get into dillleultv, perhaps our 
luvenile lUstice system could more eflcctively 
deal with those who genumel) need to be de- 
terred and helped. * 



Ww ao lua fikan tu sui:i:cNt ih.it ilu pruhlcin *»t to do 
v\ah ^.hildrcn who conunu >criou> ^.rinio or who arc 
ncuounK Ucr.injicd i> noi com|>!K,acd Ncilhci ncIiooIs. 
iIk iuwiulv iuNtKc nor the mvntai hcaliJj nvnIciun havccN- 
tabli%tua pu'^iauiN wi %v.iiai^% at Mtitiicicia ^uatuav v»t 
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Other serious offenses thai nia\ not he suhjecl 
to court jurisdiction nia> ne\crtheless prclcnt 
serious problems llint require referraj to a spe- 
cialized agency for Ifelp. Schools themselves lack 
the competence and the services to identilv and 
treat their needs However, it is entirel\ inap- 
propriate lor a school to suspend children whose 
problems are beyond its abilitv to handle and 
dump them into the streets. The> should turn 
them over to the appropriate institution which 
can retain responsibility for diagnosis and treat-* 
ment. Protection of the child and the public so 
dictates. , 

Suspensions and Procedural 
Due Process 

No amount of procedural protection can cure 
the basic illogic and harm of u'ing school sus- 
pensioti in most disciplinary suuations. But until 
schools change the way they discipline students, 
they must, at the verv least, use suspensions in a 
fair manner, loo many districts have not yet 
taken this minimum step. . 



. iiiuJclincN. jumc^er. utKcrning the sthiuWs rcspon- 
sihiliu ((m,irJ these sUidcnts bctaust, under ii.Uurai 
prcsMifcs U» prviU\( the >,itct\ <>t Dthej innotem thiidien. 
Uie> alnuist itnaruhK thcK)\e to \eiui .t tri>ubled thdd 
hoilK. tritn\tvrnn\i re\pt.m\thtUli tor (he lontifh 

uini* w < //-/ ttt that K fnfil to an i o/Zu r tn\ttittiton I lie 
schools do not ha\e the capaeitx to dciemnue uheiher a 
child poses a danger lo hmKcIl or others, that's the to»ft\ 
lob I he sehooK do not hax e the eapabdiix to deterriune it 
a child ts unabk to piola iioni sdumiinj:. that is the men- 
tal health pi4»lcsNiunaIs* \oh li iii Uk >thools puuivvv. 
howexer. lo soe lhat the child benelitsUonuhcNv i»thvt 
'stilutions' deternunatiiMis. indeed, U\ make sure he dov*s 
not lall between the eracks an'J,ieliialK receives thedia^;- 
nosis and treatment ajireed upt)n ( urther. u is the 
schools* rosponsibditx //*»/ tt>den\ scht>oIing uhe« th<is; 
\^ho are capable ol making those decisions sav that the* 

child should be in school St), Xkm example, il a itixcnile 

coiat docs not lind a child gni'tx or deterniuios ihat he 
should return to school. schiH):\ should mi oxeriide the 
court's docisuirt b\ suspension other cxchisionarx 
dexices II x\e arc alraid that iUc montai health i>i juvenile 
lUstice s\ stems xxiU not deal \\\W\ children .is x\cll as the 
schools, then xvc oir^ht lo thmk seriouslx ahi^ui relorniinj: 
them and not continue 'o place demands on ncIukjIs dicv 
cannot meet 
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Over the \ears, suspensions have lesulted m 
main Liwsuits. These lawsuits revealed what had 
been going on m the schools, the utter lack oi 
prot-edural regulantv thtit permitted, even 
en<.our«iged, casv and uniustilted reso-t to the 
Siinction of suspension. But for vear> the courts 
would not open their eves to these laets. Ihetr 
vision was clouded bv a fog ol legal doctrine that 
shrouded the decisions ol school adniinistiatois 
to throw out their students. 

lo support their position, the administrators 
could draw on a whole gnib-bag ol conceptu- 
al isms: that attendance . . . was a privilege 
rather thana right: that , . .[tlieschool]slood 
hv loco parentis to the student: or that the 
vague rules . . . that a student could be dis- 
missed whenever the institution thought this 
advisable, constituted a contract that the stu- 
dent had accepted."^ 

The povver of theadniinistrators wasabsolute, 
their abuse of it unreviewable. Few (Questioned 
Uiis legal orthodoxy. 

One who did. Professor Warren Sea v ev, wrote 

in 1957: 

[0]ur sense of justice should be outraged by 
denial lO students of the normal safeguards. It 
IS shocking .that the o[fici;fls\^f a uale educa- 
tional institution, which can function proper- 
Iv onlv if our freedoms are preserved, should 
not understand the eleinentarv principles of 
faii^ plav It is equallv shocking lo find lhat a 
court supports ihem in denying lo a sludenl 
the protection given lo a pickpocket;* 

In I96L the United States Courl ol Appeals 
for the FifUi Circuit held in Dixon \. Alahanui 
State Board of Ediuation^'' that "due process 
requires notice and sonic opporiumiv lor heal- 
ing helore a sludenl , , , is expelled lor niiscon- 
ducl." The court reasoned that a hearing was 
required because 



harles Man Wr.eht. 'Mhc < ituiun on ( ^'iinpus/' ^2 
I amhrht!! I aw /^cwc'u U)M)it')M) 

'Warrui \ Sc,iu\ " OisaiisNal ol Stiidciits Dik Paoccss " 
I^N<^th(ir l^u^l) ii rt </,'m<'J. I . 



a chargc<>f mibcojduct, as opposed to a failure 
to aKC4 the scholastic standards of the college, 
depimds upon a collection of facts cpncerrti'ng 
Iho^cH'arged miseonduct. eas4ly colored by the 
point of v^ew of the witnesses** 

It- held that' a student is entitled' t9 a hearing 
before the dismissal and that it must invoKe'the" 
rudiments' oh an adversar\ proceeding."'* 

Sknvl\ oljier courts adapted the Dixon. 
holding to other, similar, situations. It was 
applied to suspension from a state colli^ge,'^ to 
. emulsion from a public high schooM-^-and, then, 
lo\suspension from a public high school.'^ Dur- 
ing the early 1970s prior hearings were required 
'lot a suspension of 40 daysj'' and thenfot a 
• suspension of 10 davs^' but not for a sus{5ension 
\^{ five days'^ or three daysJ*^ Yet the courts 
seemed to assume^that some kind of hearing 
should be held in cases of shorter sHispehsions.-'* 

Vext the courts recogni/.ed. that e\cn a sus- 
pensionr of a few days cou^d work -substantial 
harni^ a child One court required a formal 



DiMm \ *'U(ih(!fmi SuJic OoarJ <;/ Ultudfum. supra, ,it 
15?; 1^9 

" Pixan \ \ttihamn State Hoard t^if luhn at Km. supra. M 1 59 

o 

Sec. tor example. Fstehan \ Centr^U \fi\soun State dfl- 
/av. r"l Supp f^49 (W n M6 (9^7) 

*Scc. lorcxamplCi. I (>in:hi\, I an Huren Ptihlu Silumls, M)^ 
I Supp I> Mich I9f)9) 

C* * ' * 

Sec. loi example, M illiam^ \ Ihuie ( imnti Sihuiti Hoard. 
441 I :d 299(5thC ir I9''l) 

' \\ flhams \ Ihhle ( ounti S^hoirl Ikuml. supra 

liUnk Students <}f \ordilort MxersJr-Sr Hnih Sthoitl\ 
n diuims. 4:^0 I- :d 9.S7 (5th C'lr 1972) 



prio)\hearing for a suspension of o\ er tu o da\ s.-- 
Andi another observed that *'suspensJon of even 
one hour could be quite critical to rfn individual 
student if that hour encompassed a llnal exami- 
nation that provided for no *make-up.' "-^ 

But, it was not until 1975 that the United 
States Supreme Court decided that the Constitu- 
tion protects children threatened with discipli- 
nary exclusion from school. In Goss v. Lopezr^ 
if held that i>uspensions of up to 10 days in 
duration required at least a prior "rudimentary" 
bearing. A month later in Woodw Strukland^^ 
the Court recogni/ed the right of students to 
recover damages from school officials whose 
actions breached a student's constitutional 
rights. l"hcse two cases do not answerall or mosf 
of the legal questions coneerning suspension, but 
they are important steps in the struggle to protect 
students from unfair school disciplimfVy action. 
Most importantly, they serve notice-on school 
officials that they can no longer act^unilaterally 
or without scrutiny in the important decision to 
d'eprive a student of education eyen for short 
periods of time. > " 

What Goss^Held T ^ 

Goss \. Lopez says that when a state provides 
education for its children, that education cannot 
be taken i\\vi\y for disciplinary reasons, qyen 
temporarily, witl^Out due process of law. But the 
implications of the ease go far beyond this simple 
statv^ment. They open thq door to scrutiny of a 
wide variety of school decisions including a 
range of substantive'duc process ri^htjs children 
may have within schools. They al,s6 open up for 



Mdls \ Hoardiff hduuition. F.Supp S66.87K (I).I),C 
1972), 



\huksim \ lleprnMalL Supp 1104 J \i)iu \ I) \ V 

I9'h 



Shank i \ \onheasi Inde/w/tdeni Si fund Distrut, supra, 
i\\ 9rrr|,.4 



"/<m \ lioimhd lJu(Ution.45^\ 2d 9"^ (Sth ( ir 19^2> 

Se*., Um vxanipit. Hank \ \ Hoard of Puhju /nuiut uoHr M4 
1- Supp :xS, 292 «S I) Ma 1970) 

Sec. lof example. Shank'x \ Northeast Independent 
Sthiu4 lh^tn^^.At^'l^ 2d960<5th(4r 1972) 



Hn>s\\ I opcz. M') \ S 565, 95 SX t 729 (1975). I-or a 
uveiul devcnpuon ol parents* and sludcnis' rjghts under 
(uns, including; a rcprmt ol the opinion, see A Kcp(>rt of 
the, Kl K Memorial. Suspensions and Due Proiets{\xh' 
ruarv 2K 1975) 

n ood V Strkkland. 420 1 i S .^OS, 95 SX't. 992 (1975). 
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challenge other kinds of sObool acts. For exam- 
ple. Iransler or special education plaecnient ma> 
require more elaborate due pro^^ss protections 
than are now aflorded Indeed/manv questions 
nia\ arise regarding the meaning of (hkss. the 
miplenientation and utilization ol the proce- 
duAs which It requires, and problems in its 
application Some of the most common ques- 
tions are: 

1) Do all ihiUlnm huwa n\^ht u> ediuatum) 
Goss docs not recogni/e a constitutional right to 
education for children in the I nitcd States. But it 
is an important step towards building that right. 
What CiKss does is gi\e to e\er\ public school 
child the right not to be deprived, without due 
process 6( law. lor disciplmarv reasons, o! the 
opportumtN tor education which results from the 
establishment b\ e\er\ state o! a svstcm of pub- 
lic schools. 

2) II hai (loi'\ "due pnnvss of law" mean] 
Government agencies, including school distriLts, 
are required b\ the Tnitcd States Constitution to 
treat all people fairl\ SpecificalK. the Tour- 
teenth Amendment states that the government 
ma\ not "deprive an\ person of lilc. libcrtv or 
propertv without due process of law." Because 
the Supreme Court decided in (Joss that public 
school students have both a propern and a 
lihertx interest in etf\ication.depri\ation of those 
interests must be accompanied bv due process, 

• In.the context of school suspensions of under 
da\s. the Court determined that due process 
rcquiies. before suspension may take place, that 
students be given oral or w ritten notice of the 
charges against them. If the\ den\ the charges, 
the> must be gi\en an explanation of the evi- 
dence against them which school officials have 
and a chance to explain their side of the story. 

Although It was not discussed bv the Supreme 
Court m Gosss due process may also prevent 
serious punishment (such as suspension or ex- 
pulsion) for \er\ minor offenses and requires 
that school rules themselves be [air.-'\ 
- . \ 

' I he 1 nual SlalCN C onsuumon ,il1o\\s stale .iiul nalioruil 
i:o\criMUcniN m impose \cruuis punislunenis u\\ ciu/en\ 
onK ui a nianiier c<Mi\iNleni uith basic noiunisoriinrncss 
\ Ol cfiminal proceedings. l(»r example, llioso nohoris ol 
lairncNs rajutfc Ihe slale to inl<»rni a person cliarj!e<l uith 



3) When should a hearing take place'} riie 
hearing must occur he/ore students are sent 
home, irom school except m nariowl\ defined 
cifLumstanccs. The onI\ exception, according to 
the Court, applies to 

[sjtudents whose presence [in school] poses a 
continuing danger to persons or propcrt\ or 
an ongoing threat of disrupting [the school^ 
In such cases, the necessary notice and rudi- 
mentarj^ hearing should follow as soon as 
practicable.-' 

Tnder the exception, a hearing should be held no 
later than the next school da\. 

4) H'hai nfnMiiuies adequate notue oj the 
ihac^es] Students must be told what thc> arc 
accused of doing with enough detail to enable 
them to delend thcm.scKcs. Conscqucntl\, thc\ 
should be toUi. at Ica.st. when and where the 
incident took place, what specific rule has been 
violated, and exactl\ what thc\ are accused of 
doing., l elling students that they have "\ lolated 
school rules'* or are guilt\ of "serious miscon- 
duLt*' should not constitute sufficient notice. 

5) ''r\e been threatened .with a 5-da\ .sus- 
pension and the onh wa\ to prove m\ mncnence 
is thrin/i^h the statements of other w itnesses/' 
Does th^> priniipal have to speak to them) Goss 
does not gi\e students a right to call witnesses in 
cases of short suspension. I he Supreme Court 
rccogni/ed. however, that some cases ma\ in- 
\ol\e disputes about Jacts and arguments about 
cause and effect. In such casc\s, the principal may 

determine himself to .summon the accuser, 
permit cross-examination and allov/ the stu- 
dent to present his own witnesses. In more 
difficult cases, he may permit counsel.'^ 



a cniniiul nlfciise ol the precise charge against them, ihe 
name and address of their aeeuser. and an opportuml j to 
examine ami eonlront their accuser in open eou rl uith the 
aid ol a laujer In cimI matters, m>lious ol lairness. or 
"due process." generall> require thai notice ol ,i potenli.il 
punishment and a chance to present that puniNhment b\ 
presenting one's oun sule ol the ease at a heaimg he 
gnen lo c\er\ eili/en 

(tnsw I ojH'Z, supra, a I 740 

^(itns \ I njH>:. supra, at 74 1 
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Thus, students do not have a right io these 
proleelu)ns but. if thc\ fee! that the prmeipa! 
does not ha\e the full stor\. the\ should ask that 
further uue.stigation take place. 

Ihe Court also said that "in unusual 
situations, although involving otiK a short sus- 
pension, something more than the rudinientarv 
procedures will be required /'^'^ The Court did not 
describe what was meant by "unusual situa- • 
{ions/* but they might include, for example, sus- 
pensions imposed on large numbers oj students, 
where identifieation is a problem, or sus- 
pensions during exam periods, whcre the result 
could be especially damaging, 

6J 7b wluii other forms of discipline does 
Goss appiy^ I he Court di"d not discuss other 
forms ol punishment so it is diflicult to sav w hich 
are covered. The. decision in Goss was based on 
"total exclusion Ironi the educational process lor 
more than a trivial period," Thus, being kept 
alter school would probablv not entitle a student 

'innw tfipil \upru at "41 (cinph,isiN ,ulJal) 
<1 



to a hearing. I nsettled also aie whether iransfci 
to another school, with no loss ol school time 
(unless the school is inferior and the transfer is 
done tor arbitrarv punishment purposes), or 
denial of the opportunity to paiticipate in athlet- 
ics, require a hearing. On the other hand, a 
student who is asked to leave the room for the 
rest ol MieHav probably would be entitled to a 
hearing. Kven where no hearing is cIcarK re- 
quired bv Goss. however, one should be re- 
quested if the punishment is felt to b^ harsh or 
unlairlv imposed. 

Although a particular situation mav not be 
included within the Goss holding, where the 
, punishment or trciUnient imposed by school 
ollicials is serious. suv*h as in placement in special 
education classes or a change of "tracks" against 
the student s w.Lslies. court intervention might be 
justified on other grounds.'" 

7) bo students have a n{*}u to appeal sus- 
pension decisions'! Where regulations exist, 
manv school districts provide for an appeal of 

' A nnsilKiinui 1 >N(n uUion for H^ uiuh J ( hiUn n \ . Pcnn- 
M/w//m/_^U| Supp 1257(1:1) |> \ 19''lK ^4.M .Supp. 
279 i brZ) \ lI.isn alUou nuH brouulu b\ ihc '\>>oi.iaU(»n 
and Ihc naronls ol certain niomall) retarded clnldren 
agatnst iIk l^iinss Kama State Board ut I duration. 
^\hich usulkd ui tlK piiiViMiiii i>t a lull panopU oi due 
proLtsN rights lot retarded children I Ik (.iUirt attepted .i 
Lonscni agroenieiu which >ialed that c\er\ ictarded 
person between the ajies ol m\ and l\\ent\-one >luin be 
pi<n ided ai-LCNN to a tree pubhe program ol education and 
Uaiiuii^appi opi latL to tiitir neLd> a^ >oon aN possible, but 
in iJiuSLOt iatc] than SLptembti 1. linauiof 
/JiiniUi>fi of Ihsirui iff ( ulutfihui, ^4H I , Supp. 86fi 
U) I) C l'r2) \ class action on behall ol all children 
with special needs e\ciuded Ironi school Ki^ht based on 
equal protection aspects ol the due process clause ol the 
I lUh \inendnient, I S. Constitution, .ind DisUict ol 
C olunibia statutes. md rtjiulatuuis. with pubhc priigrams 
MiilablL ti^ ^pcLi.iI iiLLds ti) bt provided iii tuition to 
pn\ate school paid b\ DC lull panoph oi due process 
rijifus rciitiired prior to special education assijinnient, 

Massachusetts deneral l.iws Annotated. Chapter 15. 
SllIuhi 1 \I (I oiinerl\ C hapter 7^f)(l^>72)) pro\ides lor 
plaLcnient iil chiMun uiiuirin^ spetialedui.ation nuo 
puhliL stiioiils tir ayen«.\ priijiianis ne.ir their plate ol 
residence. and lo allow othei placement^ onl\ mtheeseni 
th.it suitable puWic prcigranis or ser\ices cannot be 
pros ided It also rcijutrcs school oUicials to take .ill steps . 
tkLcssaiv tit ensure that sUitc and 1ol.iI e\penditures lor 
special education pro\ide the ni.ixnnuni Ic.isible benefit 
toc\ei\ Lhild rcLCiMng or rei|uiring special educ.ition. 
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suspension decisions made b\ the principal. In 
most cases, appeals are made first to the superin- 
tendent and then to the school committee. In 
somestatL*s,a further appeal ma\ be made to the 
state department of education. 

When students feel that thev have been treated 
unfairl\.Mhe\ should appeal to these higher 
school authorities. Additionall\, suspension de- 
cisions may be challenged in court, although this 
ma\ take considerably more time 

The possibility that an appeal mav be 
necessary or desirable should always be antic- 
ipated. It is a good idea, therefore, to develop a 
eomplete record of the case. Whenever possible, 
this should include officjal documents, includmg 
written notice of the charges and a written copy 
of the decision to suspend with the reasons for 
the decision. Additionally, notes should be kept 
of the date and substance of each communica- 
tion with school officials and of the student's 
recollection of the incident itself. 

School Officials' Resistance 

School officials, in the past, have resisted the 
courts' intent to examine their disciplinary 
policies While 5/r/( A/^/m/ may reduce somewhat 
their future resTstance, certain questions and 
arguments raised by school administrators may 
be expected to continue in the future. Many 
officials contend that requiringa hearing prior to 
suspension will seriously impede school oper- 
ations and will affect adversely the quality of / 
education in the public schools. We disagree. It is i 
long past time when school officials can avoid , 
treating children fairly in school by hiding be/ 
hind unsubstantiated fears of weakened author-^ 
ity or attacking fair hearings before they have 
tried them. For example, among the most convK 
mon claims used to avoid due process are. . 

Contention I Coss gives to federal courts the 
authority to determine the rules applicable tii 
routine classroom discipline. j 

I'his IS untrue. G'as.s in no v\ay prevents school 
officials from establishing rules which student! 



must obey or risk punishment including sus 
pension. Nor does it limit the type or duration of 
punishment which may be imposed on students 
who have been found to have violated a rule. 



Rather, the Court held only that school officials 
cannot act arbitrarily, with no ennsideration of 
the facts of an incident, when thc\\propose to 
suspend a student, Goss recogni/es thaiao kick a 
child out of school^, when that child haSolone 
nothing wrong or when there are mitigat 
circumstances which only the student may knov\ 
is inherently unfair. It requires only that there 
must be an oppuitumty for school oll\cials to 
determine that a student in fact committed the 
act for which temporary removal from school is 
considered necessary. 

Contention 2. Goss takes away from school 
authorities their historically recognized broad 
discretionary authority in the daily operation of 
public schools. 

This companion argument is abo without 
merit School officials' discretion to determine 
the course of daily school operations is largely 
unaffected by Goysl The educational needs of 
every child are different and can be met only by 
educators who have the freedom to handle indi- 
vidual problems vvith^the flexibility vvhich the 
situation may require. Biit flexibility should not 
mean arbitrariness or unfairness. The rudimen- 
tary hearing required by Goss is an attempt to 
ensure that school administrators do not act in 
an informational vacuum or emotionally but, 
' rather, that they have available sufficient facts to 
permit a disposition which will contribute to the 
educational management of both the child and 
|he school. 

l. Some critics of fair school procedures place 
great faith in the experience, good intentionsand 
.dedication o1 school officials who must exercise 
|discretion in resolving their schools' problems. 
Many school officials deserve this faith. But 
many do not. And even the best and most 
dedicated school officials can make mistakes. 
Chances of mistakes are appreciably increased 
by lack of established procedures. Just as we 
would not suggest that good judges should act m 
a [QUi\\\ discretionary fashion, we believe that 
teachers and administrators do not by virtue of 
their profession possess a greater claim to good 
faith than do other people. That so many sus- 
pensions are occurring with so much legal chal- 
lenge reinforces the necessity of regulari/ation of 
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the proLCSN so Ihtit a!! members of the school 
communiu are au.ire of their obhgations. 

Xdminislralors and teachers, like cjuldren. 
also suffer because of unclear policies and prac- 
tices Man\ teachers are right out of college With 
no experience in handling children. Even those 
who have taught tor manv vears are confronted 
with new and changing situations and with 
students from widelv different cultural back- 
grounds. For them, the response which has been 
learned through experience mav not alwavs be 
cducationallv appropriate. Gtmmerelv attempts 
to ensure that when a school officiaTs discretion- 
ary authority must be imposed, it is after a fair 
determination of the fhcts and not before. It is 
also a mandate to think twice before acting. 

Contention J. The lesson of discipline must be 
learned if a student is to be able successfull) to 
enter adulthood. 

W'e agree that children must learn discipline. 
Bill the question is w/nii the student learnsabout 
discipline aad ho\v! 
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Discipline that is imposed man unfair wa\,or 
upon an innocent child, does not teach children 
good things about adult authorilv. Children who 
are taught that the\ ma\ be punished without 
reason or consideiation of the circumst«inccs are 
not Iikeh to possess tis adults the wisdom and 
compassion necessary to function lulh m an 
increasingly impersonal en\ironment. Children 
are also unlikely to understand "the necessity of 
rules and obedience thereto" if they find them- 
selves punished for a rule violation which they 
did not commit .md which they do not under- 
stand. Go.ss will help to ensure that these results 
dp not occur. 

\V h e n the fed e r a 1 co u r t s f i r st bega n to req u i re 
schools to hold hearings, the reaction among 
school officials was shock and dismay anarchy 
seemed just around the corner. But now that 
,some school districts have had increasing experi- 
ence with suspension hearings, some officials 
ha\e found that fair procedurcsactuaily increase 
respect for authority. One principal has pre- 
dicted that "[ajdministrators and teachers will 
come to learn that-due process will strengthen, 
not weaken, their positions within their school 
and community."'* Another has written that 
"when due process is followed . . . [t]he oper- 
ation of the school can be greatly enhanced 
rather than disrupted or impeded."'- 

Contention 4. Discipline proceedings arc not. 
and should not be. adversarial in nature for there 
IS a commonality of interest between school and 
student. 

In his dissenting opinion in GVm. .Justice 
Poyvell contended that the school situation was 
different from otheis in which the' Court has 
required prior hearings because those situations 
in\ol\ed "a 'faceless' administrator dealing with 
an equally 'faceless' recipient of some form of 
government benefit. . . /''H he in)plication that 

J.inK"* I \ crg»^o{K "Due Pri^css Is Now." \attonal 
{s\tut(tttitn It/ StiitftJiin SJuhtl l*nniiiHtl\ Ihtlhtm. 
Vol 5'(I cbruar\, WM. p 

Hciuink C DcBruiiK ' \ ducaUon and Due Protcss." /;<///- 

Htt*s\ s I it/H Miprtt^ ill "46. n i ^ ((^n\clL J . dissciuing). 
\ 
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schools arc not ci|uall\ *Macclc>.s" ignores the fact 
that soQic schools loda\ enroll over 5,000 stu- 
dents It is contended also that the role plaved h> 
teachers is, at times, one ol '^patent-substitute." 
Indeed, school officials have traditiona!I\ argued 
that the\ act ifi Ioko parentis as parent 
substitutes ^and that suspension hearings ma\ 
break down the *Mamil\** relationship between 
school olficials and students. But the public 
school, particularlv.at the secondary school lev- 
el where the majority ofsuspensions occur, is noi 
a familv "In the modern school setting," with 
hundreds or thousands of students, administra- 
tors and teachers do "not and perhaps cannot 
have an individual, parent-like concern for [a] 
child's welfare."'-* It is particularlv inapprppri-" 
ate to speak of a familv relationship when offi- 
cials act so often to tnrow a child out of school. 
Few real parents would take such action. 

A relationship of mutual respect and trust is 
important in the public schools. But a hearing 
requirement can build such a relationship, not 
destroy it Neither respect nor trust is fostered by 
one-sided decision-making so crucial to the 
child, A child, and his parents, have every right 
to disagree with the' determination of a school 
official that suspension is in the child's interest. 
One school administrator has written that sus- 
pensions 

do not need to become wellsprings of discord 
or bitterness By ensuring that [thc\] take 
place in accordance \\'ith due process and for 
specific acts, school [officials] will earn trust as 
thev perform this important quasi-judicial 
function.*^ 

Omtentum 5, The deprivation of liberty and 
property occasioned by exclusion from all ' 
schooling for a period of 10 days is not a "griev- 
OU.S loss"' requiring constitutional protection. 

This argument ignores several factors: the im- 
portance of the continuity of a child's 
relationship with school: the marginal academic 

'*\ViUiam (i HusN. "ProceUural Due IVoccs* lor School 
I )iHiplinc.'* 11*^ I m\er\iii of Pewtwhama Low Rcvww 

'ShcJdoOi \VmNi»»n. \puKu>ns anU Dnip Protos/ Pht 
Delta Kappatu\o\ (Junc> l^r^). p tm 



status ot manv students with disciphnarv prob- 
lems, the impact suspensions have on these 
children leaving school permanentK, the harni- 
lul results ot forced rdleness, and the stigma and 
labeling that often accompanv suspension that 
can remain m school records and affect luture 
jobs and higher education. These harms seem 
particularlv persuasive in the absence of anv 
demonstrable benefit to a child from sus- 
pensions. 

^Contention 6. The magnitude of the discipline 
problem is such that holding hearings will take 
awav from school administrators time needed 
for more important tasks. 

Hearings, of course, will take some time. But 
the time required for a rudiinentary hearing as 
required by 0(«.y will be minimal. Indeed, we feel 
Ooss falls far short of assurmg adequate prior 
consideration before suspending a child. What 
time IS required for the hearings will be 'time well 
spent. It will not be taken from an educational 
function, but be for an educational function. 
School officials would not suspend a student if 
they did not think it' would serve a school pur- 
pose, thus, resources expended on suspensions 
are not unconnected to the school's ^'education." 

The hearing process might s'ecm inefficient if 
the test of efficiency is removing as many chil- 
dren as quickly as possible from the school 
building. But public school efficiency should not , 
be measured onl\ in time and numbers, but also 
in fairness, good will and trust. Efficiency is 
hardly served by countless mistaken sus- 
pensions. An investment in hearings, therefore, 
is an investment in reliable decision making. 

Contention . A fair hearing rcqnircmcnt will 
allow disruption in schools to continue and will 
undercut.the education process. 

Thc^ disruption argument is laden with 
emotions and demands close scrutiny. Since we 
have found that seriousdisruption orcven threat 
of serious disruption is not the cause of a ma jor- 
ity of suspensions, its continuance cannot be a 
reason to deny a student a prior hearing. Many 
suspensions occur for nonaggrcssivc infractions 
such as smoking, truancy, tardiness, chewing 
gum or violations of dress codes. These students 
arc unlikely to create any serious disruption 
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while Ihcv await a hearing. Students Mispcndcd 
lor more aggressive acts like swearing, fighting 
with another student, oi talking back to a 
teacher, are unlikelv to remain aggressive once 
the) are brought to the principaPs office. Thev 
are still rpore UnlikeK to be aggressive if their 
parent is called "bv phone inimediatelv. The 
countless children who are suspended on the 
basis of unfair or mistaken accusations sh,ould 
pose no threat at alL Normallv then, for most 
students who are suspended, there is time for a 
hearing without serious fear of trouble. We reco- 
gnize that there mav be instances of disruption 
and violence that would justifv a delaved hear- 
ing But the threat must be genuinelv imminent 
and the threatened disruption substantial. In 
these few exigent situations, a hearing should be 
held promptiv after a child has been removed 
from school. 

Contention S. Hearings will undermine school 
authority. 




Principals mus.t have authoritv. But thev are 
not meant to be dictators. Thev '*do not pos.sess 
absolute authontv over their students ' but must 
operate under a Constitution that treats children 
**in school as well as out of schooT as persons 
**possessed of fundamental rights which the State 
must respect/*^^ 

Manv school officials hold the view that 
scrutinv of their action^ will undermine their au- 
thontv. I hev fear a hcarmg will allow their 
commands to be questioned; it may show that 
thev made a mistake, and it will make them more 
reluctant to suspend any children. These pur- 
ported defenses to a hearing requirement strike 
us as anathema to the educational process^ and 
thev seem cxtremciv flimsy when weighed 
again^st the educational and psvchological harm 
to the child being thrown out of school unfairly. 
A suspension hearing will affect only the deter- 
mination of facts, whether or not a student 
violated a particular school rule. It will not affect 
a principaTs power -he can act as; he thinks best 
once the violation is established. 
. It may be that the requirement of a hearing will 
cause principals to suspend fewer children. 
Certainly, it should .screen out su*?pen^inns that 
are demonstrably unfair or mistaken. But that 
will be a gain, not a loss, for the public schools.^ A 
hearing may also require principals to think 
twice about using suspensions in the more margi- 
nal cases. One principal told a conference of sec- 
ondary school principals that he reexamined the 
use 01 suspensions in his school and determined 
that they were necessary m only a minority of 
cases. *Mn some cases/' he said "we realized that 
out-of-.school suspensions would be needed— for 
example, in situations where hot tempers as a 
•result of a fight required cool-off time away from 
sMio\" But. for most other cases, he .set' up an 
f^i-school suspension ^ center where students 
/ could continue their studies. "Students respect 
it." he concluded, "and it has cut down on many 
kinds of disciplinary problems in the school.'*^*^ 

linker \ Pes \foincr Imlcpemieni Comnntntiv School 
Oistrut, y<n I S, 503. I (I96S) 

* Donald V Johnson. "Sludcni I)isciplinar\ Codes What 
Makes ihcm lick." speech delnered to the Annual 
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After Goss 

Goss V. Lopez us a significant step forward in 
the drive against harsh and unfair suspensions, 
for it establishes that disciplinary exclusion is 
sufficiently serious to warrant constitutional 
protection and warns administrators that their 
actions are no longer beyond review. The 
procedures mandated by the Supreme Court, 
however, are only a partial answer to the sus- 
pension problem. The Court's subsequent deci- 
sion in Strickland gives added impetus to pre- 
venting unwarranted suspensions by ensuring 
that administrators can be held personally liable 
for their unconstitutional acts.^^ 

But the procedures mandated by Goss repre- 
sent, at best, the minimum necessary for the 
protection of students from unwarranted and 
educationally unsound exclusion on grounds of 
discipline. Even prior to the decision, many 
school districts had adopted paperpolicies which 
meet the standards of fairness enunciated in 
Goss, School administrators interviewed subse- 
quent to the decision have been almost uniform 
in tlfeir confidence that their districts \yill be 
unaffected by the Court's action since, they 
bOlieve, current local practice meets or surpasses 
what Goss holds to be constitutionally re- 
quired. Yet even where their belief is technically 



C'ontcrcncc of the National Association ol Sccondarj 
School Principals, Dallas. I e\as (f*cbruar\ 2-7. ;973). 
p. 4. 

*'*Sonic nia\ argue, as docs the dissenting opinion in Struk- 
htfui that the decision is harsh because ol as"\i'.sumption 
as to what la\ school otficials know or can know about the 
law and constitutional rights** 95 S.Ct. at lOCM. I he 
nuiiorit\ noted. howe\er. that school board members 
\oiuntariU assume the responsibilities ol t*»e oiiice. which 
requires "a high degree ol intelligence and judgment for 
the proper lullillment ol its duties/* and that, in light of 
the value vvhich cimI rights have m our legal s\s(em, the 
standard established b> Strukland imposes neither an 
unlair nor an unwarranted burden on those whose choice 
It IS to scr\c 95 S.Ct. at lOOO 1001. 

^''See, lor example. Vcu h*rA //mcs (Januar\ 27. 19*^5). p 
27 I he ar "clc quotes, among others, ollieials from I os 
Angeles. Cautornia and Richmond. Virginia to the eftcct 
that their schools will be unaffected b> 6'<ns, .Similarlv, 



correct, children often are excluded for discipli- 
nary reasons in ways, and for offenses, which 
shock even the most jaded .sense of fairness. 

While Goss may imply that suspensions 
should be accompanied by substantive as well as 
procedural fairness, the courts gen^*rally have 
been reluctant to interfere with the broad powers 
and di,scretion to determfne the nature of of- 
fenses which may be punished, and the severity 
of that punishment, which is granted to local 
school boards by the legislatures of the various 
states."*'* Normally, courts take the position that 
"school di.sciplinary matters are best resolved in 
the local community and within the institutional 
framework of the school system.''"*' Onlv when 
rules for student conduct, and the methods by 
which they are enforced, are **arbitrary. capri- 
cious, unreasonable or discriminatory''"*- has 
judicial' interference with discipline decisions 
been considered permissible. 

Generally, the reasonableness of a school's 
actions when those actions deprive a student of 
the protected interests in education recognized in 
Goss depends upon the relationship which the 
action has to the school's purported objectives."*^ 



Boston. Massachusetts* Code ol fJisciphnc has long 
provided that a student threatened wuh suspension be 
given a prior, reasonable opportunitv "to present his 
version ol the lacts through his own statements and the 
statements ol other witnesses he wishes to produce." 

^'*See. lor example. IVooJ v Strukhml. supra, at 1003: 
I'crreU \ Dallas hulcpendent School District, 392 h.2d 
697 (5th Cir 1968) See also support for thi.s position m 
( lc\ eland Board of luliuation v, Lal-ieur^ 414 l',S. 632. 
94 SXt. 791. X04 (1974) (Powell concurring); linker \. 
Des Moines Independent Sihooi Dntrut. supra. 

*^Lee V \faion Coiint\ Board of F.diuation, 490 P.2d 458. 
460(,SthCir 1974), 

^ Sec. U>r lx a in pie. ! errell v Dallas Independent Si hoof 
Pfsirui supra, BroMnlee v. Bnidie\ Count i Board of 
hluiatum.Ml l-.Supp. 1.^60 (E.IX lenn. 1970), 

^*See. for cNampIe, Cleveland Board of liducation v. Ui- 
i^/leur, supra.Stanlei \Jllinuis, 92SXl 1208 (1972), ^?W/ 
V Burson. 91 S.Cl 1586 ( 1971 ). Pame v. Board of Rcfi- 
t'///v. 355 I . Supp 199 (W.I) Ie\ 1972) alfd 474 1 .2d 
I397(5thCir. 1973). 
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I*Iiuj>. It has boon hold that the ha rm caused to a 
student b\ virtue ol the imposition ol an indcii- 
mic expulsion for intoxication outweighed the 
school's interest in using that form ot punish- 
ment to combat alcohol problems.^^ 

Furthertp<?«u:^there ma\ be such disparit\ 
bctwectflhe offense charged and the penalt\ 
imposed that the commands of the Fourteenth 
Amendment are not met Expulsion for the 
simple offense of tardiness, for example, might 
constitute such a disparity.^'' On the other hand, 
expulsion of smdcnti. for participation in a class 
boycott, where that participation was neither 
violent nor, in some cases at least, di,srupti\e, was 
held not to be constiiutionall\ proscribed.-*' 

Goss leaves room for further advances in the 
effort to ensure that students receive procedural 
due process prior to suspensions as welL 
Although it is not established that an> suspen- 
sion from school, for whatever length of time, 
must be accompanied at least by notification of 
the charges against the student and, if he or she 
denies thqse charges, an explanation of the 
evidence and an opportunitv to present his or her 
side of the story, the Court noted that "[l]onger 
suspensions or expulsions for the remainder of 
the school term, or, permanently, may require 
more formal procedurcs/'^^ In some jurisdic- 
tions, the procedures necessary for long-term 
suspension were decided earlier by lower federal 
courts, by state legislatures, or by local school 
district regulations. In those jurisdictions, the 
procedures found to be constitutionally man- 
dated remain unaffected by Goss to the extent 
that they. apply to. suspensions in excess of 10 
days a^id require at least* that degree of due 

'KooKk hihMtrjKUi] supp ni7ii)\n 

^^Scc / ir V X/iUtfft Counix HiHinl oi /.ihumton. \u/>riLM 
460 



V MiUitn Citunti H^itrJ of I^Juntiftn. \u/*ra. m Af>(^s 
n 1 



* ISmKin\ \ httrftv/J Ihntnlot I tliuatum, 492 I 2d (SUj 
( ir 1974) 

^'^Uow \. / opec, supra, M 741 



process which the Supreme Court found to be 
necessarv in cases ol short-term suspension. 

Still, (ew such decisions have indicated that 
the entiregamut of procedural piotections winch 
we believe to be necessarv to guard against 
arbitrarv or unwarranted long-term deprivations 
ol a student's right to education is constiiution- 
allv required. And sumejunsdictions continue to 
lack anv judicial or legislative guidelines whatso- 
ever as to what may or mav not be required. 
I hus, the Supreme Court's reaffirmation of the 
importance of education in modern society, as 
well as Its implicit invitation for renewed consid- 
eration of the nature of procedural due process 
required in cases of long-term suspension, make 
plain thill the courts have yet to see the last ol the 
attempts to obtain such guidelines. 

Goss also enunciates another area where its 
holding IS subject to further development. The 
Court did not 

put aside the possibility that in unusual situa- 
tions, although involving only a short sus- 
pension, something more than the rudimen- 
tarv procedures will be required.^^ 

Such unusual circumstances might include, for 
example, instances where a student receives 
successive short-term suspensions, whether or 
not imposed for ihc bame offense,\Jt also might 
be argued that where it is known th:uvdispropor- 
tionate numbers of black students arcNuspend- 
ed,^» special circumstances exist such a\ to re- 

*Uf<t\\ \ I opcz. \upra. .11 741 

See. lor cN.unplc. Hawkins \ C nIematK supra^ in w Inch ihe 
Loun p.uc vvci^lil to CMdcncc ol r.ici,ildi>propor(ion.iiitv 
m the trcquciiL) ol suspcnsmn Sixca \ C htlds. 507 I .2d 
(5ih ( ir 1975), reiccicd an .irgumcni b'A^ai on 
disproporthinnie suspension rales lor black and while 
siudcnis. siaunti "(ijliere was no sho\Mnjio| arhilnir> sus- 
pensions or expulsions ol blaek siudenu nor ol a failure lo 
suspend or expel wUiW siudcnis lor sinnlareonduci"and, 
thus. lliL arpuniLnt Kuked a I.ilIimI loundaUon Where a 
slaiisiieal sluuMnj! is accompanied b> cMdcncv ol specific 
ineidcnis ol arhilrar> or dillercnlial laMinienl. however, 
rehel more eoinprehjJnsive lhan ihai described in O'ow 
nHj:hi be deemed ncecssarv Siaiisiieal claims, vviih Mieh 
supporlinp evidence, have been m,ide in lin^alion eur- 
renilv undervvav in Utision. Mass.ichuseils and New- 
buri»h. New York. 
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quire more coniprchcnNi\c proccdurcN to ensure 
that the pattern of suspensions is not the result of 
their discriminators imposition. Similarl\. sus* 
pensions following an incident in which man\ 
students are in\ol\ed with resulting problems of 
identification, or suspension during an exam 
period, might require more than C7(^sa' rudimen- 
tary hearing procedures.'' 

G(K\s\. Lopez clearl\ is a landmark case in the 
fight to make schools more responsi\e to the 
needs of students and more ropectful of their 
rights. Despite an initial outers overthedecision. 
and its expected effect on the power of adminis- 
trators to guide their schools' operations, it 
appears to ha\c been fairls well accepted during 
the inters ening months. But its meaning is no 
better than its eitforcement. And we fear that 
school acceptance of procedures mandated b\ 
the case mas not alssass encompass a reco- 
gnition of their underlying purpose or impo% 
tanec. The concern o! the Supreme Court ssas 
that students not be forced to experience the 
"serious csent** o! suspension unilateralls and, 
without due process. I'he Court can. and has/ 
.required that certain procedures be followed bjtit 
it cannot force school officials to keep the best 
interests of the child in mind when suspension 
decisions are made, 

Patentis unfair decisions should be challenged 
and appealed if necessary. The unsoundness of 
suspending children for certain kinds of 
nonsiolent offenses should be questioned. Sus- 
pensions without prior hearings, under the Ooss 
exception for situations insolsing continuing 
danger or ongoing threat of school disruption. 



should be even more fulls examined .at the 
subsequent hearing. It is important that stu- 
dents, parents and communits ads ocatesstrise to 
Use the procedures provided bs the courts to go 
further in ensuring that suspension is used spar- 
ingly, if at all. 

While recent Supreme Court decisions require 
school officials to adopt minimum due process 
into their administrative practices, and some 
state statutes and decisions require more strin- 
gent standards, it is clear that some school 
officials will find ways t<K^asoid due process 
procedures es(;n when cstabliu^hed. 

First, some' school officials\nay not inform 
parents or.children of their rights. Second, unless 
due pri)Cess procedures are attached to allexclu- 
sions/whether called disciplinary or not. some 
schcwl officials will .simpis call suspensions and 
exjujlsions by other names or resort to still more 
irilormal "pushout" tactics that will have the 
same result. Third, fair hearings cannot justify 
suspensions that are unnecessars or substanti- 
sels unreasonable. Suspending a child for a 
roason related to race or povcrts is neser fair, 
Similarls. suspension seems oserls harsh for 
''offenses" like tardiness. Fourth, suspension 
does not solse the problem itself il just tempor- 
arily relieses school officials of a child they arc 
unprepared or unwilling to deal v,ith for a few 
days, 

I herelore. a fundamental reassessment of the 
underlsing ratioijalc and effectisencss of sus- 
pension as an educational tool must be 
undertaken. 
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Chapter 6 



What Some School Districts 
Are Trying As Alternatives 
to Suspensions 



\ \arict> ol responses airrcmlv cxmn m 
school svstcius across ihc ctumirv uhich pro\idc 
a rani!c ol alternatives to suspension lor bi>th 
school and student It is not that schools do not 
^ know or cannot learn 'rom others uhat to do 
instead ol suspending students. It is that school 
ollicials need to decide first that the> tu/z/ztinise 
an alternative response to suspension loi a dis- 
ruptive student and then to dek-rinine uhich 
programs are most appropriate. School adiuinis- 
trators and teachers nuist make a positive. active 
comnnlment to a new approach to discipline, 

hverv alternative is not a costiv venture. 
Respunses to main behavior pri>bleins arc 
comnuui sense measures which should he part o\ 
standard school operations llavini! a child cool 
oli in the ollice i»r in a temporarv 'Voohng-oir 
room or arrangini: a parent-child conlerencc 
should not demand great resources, \nd no 
amount ol monev is going to help a teacher who 
dislikes or tears mmorav group or poor children 
rcla»e to them more cllectivclv. 

I stablishing better relationships with parents. 
v%hethcr through 1*1 \\. open houses. 
eominunit\*si,hool activities, or parental roies 
viuhin schools. Is another needed step, leachcrs 
and administrators attuned to the conditions m 
v%hich children live mav understand better and 
respond more sensitivelv to their actions m 
school (living parents a sense that thev matter, 
that schools care about their children, which 
manv do jiot now believe, mav open the door in 
some cases to more consistent luuuc-school 



handling ot children with disciphne problems. In 
addition, puents nia> be good resources to tap 
vvhen ahernativc programs need higher adult- 
Lhild r.ittos. or Cvhen additional man-hours arc 
needed to help ci>ordinate activ ities or programs. 
Some alternatives will require added 
resources, Iot example, releriing a child who 
has a serious enuuional problem to diagnostic 
services should he routine, though now it isolten 
impossible because ol the scarcitv ol such ser- 
vices in manv school districts, 1 ocal. state and 
Icderal govcinmcnts must respond more realisti- 
cillv to the need lor more lunds in this area il 
thev expect schools to serve all children ade- 
quatelv. With increasing state and Icderal re- 
quirements lor provision ol special education 
services, we mav expect more such programs. We 
must continue to urge this to happen.* 

Iklow are descriptions ol some programs wc 
lound schools Using as ahcrnatives to sus- 
pension and expulsion. Ihev range Ironi temp..r* 
ar.. limited, in-school progninis designed u 
meet spcLiiic. immediate discipline needs, toout- 
ol-school programs providing a scpa.^ite setting 
lor troubhnu students, to alternative seluuds 
which v\cre designed lor a wide varietv ol educa- 
tional reasons other than discipline. In nunv 
cases, however* thev have become schools lor 

11 •Akii,! *Pi,fcM5 vau\-ili*»Ti uKiKiI »^!itnj(ia fu»J K rtv.a..iNr* 

^Jh*t»l mnhi A p^\ih«4.»i:u.tK^.i»JaMH.»n van UU r^-icc 
«*ttt»aM it Hv, .ifi m^ii.i!u»in««wJc\j!ca i*^ti!mc Miav- 
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difficult students. IronicalK, matn alternative 
schools which were not specificallx structured to 
deal with discipline problems are prime exam- 
ples of schools w hich function successfulK w ith- 
out the use of suspension. Some alternative 
programs focus narrow l\ on correcting misbe- 
having students, others offer a series of alterna- 
ti\e educational programs for man\ kinds of 
students.. While not perfect, most alternatives we 
discuss here were serving students significantly 
better than the regular public school classes.- 

Alternatives. like anything else, arc just as 
good as the people administering them. We hope 
teachers and admmistraAors will not react 
defensively to suggestions that they change the 
ways in which they conceive of education and 
discipline and will seek help and support Iroin 
their colleagues who arc trying different tech- 
niques. As one principal of an alternative high 
school told us; he would not think^education 
successful until it had stopped thmkitig oi Jus 
school as an alternative and instead thought of 
Ihe traditional high school as an alternative. His 

; 'Sonic altcrnnmc^had'prob!cnisA\1nch demand coniininng 
tittcntion. I) Most aUcrn.uucsvvcrcprecanou'vK funded, 
.:aordcd (he dubious status ot an actiM(> outside the 
regular program, trequentiv phvsitalU separated Irom 
the regular public scIujoI. and rarcK seen as one anu)ng 
nian\ cqgaiK good choices available tor a teacher or 
administrator or student 2) Some vvere misused as 
dtmiping grounds lor children with a \ariet\ of special 
education iiced> that no one is meeting or as rcsegregation 
devices tor minorit> children. A.s a result, children are 
labeled^ and the alternative's abilitv to scr\e the needs of 
the population ongmallv mteitded is quieklv hmited. 
y) Alternative programs were frequentK squeezed bv 
paradoxic a! standards ot "success " If they are handv 
viletv valves lor the schools stem, removing jtist enotigh 
of the most troubling children to permit standard iipcrat- 
ing procedures to continue in the rest ol the schools, no 
one asks li the\ arc helping the children in attendance 
Others areVlagued bv quick, quantitative, "objective" 
assessments v^hieh seek to measure their cost- 
olfcctiveness b> achievement test score gams, .ivcrage 
daiK attendance r.ites. di^ciplinarv disruption level dcc- 
, , reasesand so on While we too ci)n side red these ci iter la in 
theprugrams we Visited, measures such as school spirit or 
level ol leaf ire also important Alternatives need time to 
work out thei, growing pains belore objective criteria are 
Usclul And'cquallj rigorous standards ought to be 
applied lo all school programs in the distnct before sucii 
iudgments are made 
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vision of Utopia was a number of different 
schools w i^h different programs serv ingdilferent 
kinds ol children but each equalK prestigious^ 
equalK effective.^ We concui w tth his \ ision,and 
we ofler the following examples as imiiiediatc, 
interim steps that can be taken m that diixxtion. 
Eiich or man\ of them ma\ not be suitable forall 
places but the\ are a place to begin in ex pip ring 
options to current rampant resort to sus- 
pension. * 

Disciplinary Bandaids 

Many time-honored practices can be used with 
varying degrees of effectiveness in schools to 
confine or control disruption. I hey are probably ^ 
most appropriate as responses to normahadoles- 
ccnt confiicts not caused by any learning or 
emotional problems. These solutions do not 
provide diagnosis or evaluation of complicated 
behavior problems, but they can provide relief 
for a specific situation by cither a change in 
geography or personality. 

After SchooL " After-school detention is , 
still popular in many schools For high school ' 
students, this punishment can be a real deterrent 
to repeated infractions of school rules as students , 
do not like to have their free time infringed upon. 
Of course, this practice can be abused. At times 
entire cla,sscs are forced to stay after school 
because of the misbehavior of one student. And 
many high school students hold after-school jobs 
which provide n.cedcd income to' their families. 
This ought to be considered when a school 
imposes this sanction, 

"Go Sij in the Principal's (9/77rt',"Sttidentsiire 
still sent to sit for hours in the principal's, dean's, ^ 
assistant principal's^ or guidance counselor's 
office or in the music or shop room just to be kept 
out of a class or given time to cool off. In some 
situations, these actions prevent a student from 
being suspended. Hopefully, the rightful tenant 
of the office will take the time to talk to the 
student and help resolve the confiict that»sent 
him or her there. But sitting m the office is not a 
permanent solution to the cause of the 
misbehavior. * 

Mntcrvievv uuh Phihp A. Vtso, l-ebruarv 10. 1975. 
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Transfers. cry student cannot be expected 
to get along with every teacher with whom he or 
i>he is placed- Icachers/ too, have personality 
eonllicts with students and. at times, simply may 
not be able to>^et along. In these situafions a 
student's class or entire program might be 
changed Schools and school districts have infor- 
mal agreements tor inter-school t.ransfers "Til 
take ten of vours this year, if you'll take ten of 
mine/'^ A change of teacher or school mav- 
provide some students an opporttrnilv to be n<^- 
of a "disruptive" reputation. 'However, this prac- 
tice should be used with care. Students should 
no.t be moved aro.und from school to school 
without ever receiving the kind of attention, 
services or follow-up that might be needed to 
help. 1 00 often transfers hiive been used asa step 
prior to throwing a child out of school. And 
school records label children so negativelv that a 

*lmclf\?c\\ With ail .ulnuaisir.iioi m ihb HuarJ I Jtic.il (ojj. 
\<:^\ ^ork ( iiv. \\\ui rajncsK-iI to remain .mon\ni<)U\ 
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' new chance is cffectivelv frustrated to a child 
who is transferred/ 

Behavior Contracts 

An individualized, speciallv tailored, on-the- 
spot contract has been used for three \ears in the 
Middle School of Englewood, New Jersey (a 
school which had been involved in large-scale 
school busing for desegregation) as an alterna- 
tne to suspension for such otfenses as cutting 
classes or fighting among students: After an 
incident, the students involved meet with the 
assistant principal and principal. An elaborate, 
legalistic-souncling contract is drawn up, which 
requires a student to give his word not to repeat 
the behavior. Great seriotisness surrounds the 
signing of the contract, which is "offieially no- 
^ tari/ed" with the imprint of a formal seal/' Since 
the contracts were instituted, almost no students 
have broken them, and suspensions have been 
sharpiv reduced. The basic format of the con- 
tract is duplicated, with blanks Itift for descrip- 
tion of the specific incident and agreements 
made with the individual student. Writing the 
contract takes a principal no longer than writing 
a letter to parents informing them of their child s 
suspension,' 

fhis contract requires no funding, special 
programming, screcnmg or labeling of studenls. 
It makes noassumption of the need to rehabili- 
tate a student. It does assume, however, that the 
administration know,s Us students by name and- 
caresenough to deal with each discipline incident 
individually. It also assumes flexibility and fair 

\ m a J^^^.u\slun ul how si.fuu)|R\ualsarcu>cJatid.ibuscd. 
sec a lorUKominu C DI -I I*K1 report cniitlcd. Children 
On f'ile St/uHfl Uaonl Keeping Pr<uiuv\ in I os An- 

Mhe onl\ scat the principal could Itnd was that of the 
Inicrn.Uional i adics (larniont Workers t nion Appar- 
tnth. Us svniboln. unportaiKc in the ccrcnionv ol the 
ciuutact outweighs the i.icl that it hasabsoUuch no legal 
\»r ^*Mucationa! bearing loj the students 

Interview \\\\\\ Koland Betts. tornier^ Assistant IVincipaL 
Inglewood Middle School. 1 nglessood. New Jcrsev. 
hinuarv 15. 1975 



(udumcnt i>ii iIk part ul the adults who arc 
wriliiii! the LOiUMcts 

Student Ombudsman 

One funtoi high schiu^i i{i \c\\ York ("n\ lias 
approached the |>t(iblcni oi school disciphnc h\ 
crc<it»ii; a new posiiion on il^: prolcssional stall, 
th<ii i»t the student onihudstnan ' I he onihuds- 
man ncivcs as a student ad\ocate hut olten Itnds 
hiniscll a nieduitor oi iaeilitator between stu- 
dents and teachers Since the creation ol this 
position, the nunibei ofsuspeiisions in tlie school 
has been noticeabl\ lowered I he school prnici- 
pal decided that the tunclion ol an ombudsman 
was important enougii to allot luiuKli'orii reiiu- 
lai teacher stall lines lor the position. Mo'iiies 
liom Icdcral diui! programs loi the district wl*re 
used to hue communit\ \outh workers to stall 
the ombudsman's ollicc. 



ScLond<ir\ school students tan also lunction 
as advocates or ombudsmen loi each othci in 
eerlam situations li the\ are gr\en some initial 
'training and sustained support lor adec|uatel\ 
iulldling such a role. I he Yovitli Adu>cae\ 
Project m Roeliester, New York has identified a 
number ol Neighborhood Youth Corps workers 
and gr\en them training in student ad\ocac\/' 
I hese students now help other students in the 
crt\'s high schools to know their rights and 
responsibilities under the discipline codes, and 
the\ step ui w hen there is a crisis. ibe> meet reg- 
ularK with adult stall lor mlormation ami guid- 
ance and, il the situation gets too complicated lor 
a student to handle. the\ rclerthe problem to the 
adult stall 
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Peer Group Counseling 

The Saint M^ia Goretti High SchooJ isone of 
nine schools of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia 
participating in the Shalom program, a peer 
group counseling program led by nine education 
specialists and an evaluator,^ 

A suspension means an automatic referral to a 
group, which conducts 12- to 15-week courses - 
during which time the students are taught skills 
in handling home and school problems, building 
a. positive self-image, managing their free time 
and making decisions about their lives. Addi- 
tional courses develop leadership skills in certain 
students who become co-leaders along with the 
education specialist. One school has 30 trained 
student leaders. 

The Shalom program reduced recorded sus- 
pensions in one school from 69 in one year to 4 
the next year. Though the groups were not es- 
tablished as alternatives to suspension, they help 
solve problems which might lead to a sus- 
pension. "So much of the acting out behavior is 
simply a qry to someone to" listen/''"- 

Another peer group counseling progra m is the 
Metropolitan School-Based Delinquency Pre- 
vention Program which operates in one high 
school and four. junior high schools in Rock 
Island, Illinois.'' Peer influence is mobilized to 
reduce the incidence of violence and disruption, 
truancy and ^^pouUvreferrals to juvenile court 
and youth involvemeiijfiwith the police. While the 
groups are guided by trained adult leaders, the 
catalyst for behavior change is in "the interaction 
of adolescent peers, . . . The peer group has the 
strongest influence over the values, attitudesand 
behavior of most youth, ... In group sessions 
and in day to day activities, the goal is to fully 
involve youth in the helping process,"'" 

'"lntcr\te\\ wHh Sislcr Mane iMadeleinc Bo\d. lyircLlor. 
Shalom Peer Counseling Program. Departineni ol Voulh 
AciiMiies, Archdiocese of Philadelphia. Ma\ 5 6. 1975. 

" Ihis IS an l.^'AA funded projccl administered and staffed 
b\ the Center fur Youth Scr\n.es. a non-profit Lorpora- 
tion established to implement the program in the publn. 
u'hool'* 

'-Harrv V- Vorrath and Uirr\ K Brendtro, Positive Peer 
Culiurt: (ChK.\^{y Aldirt*: Publishing Compan\, 1974) 

, \ ' 
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TABLE 1 
Number of Students Disciplined 
in Rock Island High School' 





Before 


After 






Peer 


Peer 






Counsel- 


Counsel- 






ing 


ing 


Percent 


Disciplinary Actions 


J 972-73 


1973- 74 


Change 


Suspensions 


253 


112 


-55.7 


Within school probation 








Without suspension 


0 


15 


(increase) 


With suspension 


. _ 17 


25 


'■+47,1 


Asked to withdraw 








for fighting 


11 




. -90.9 


for truancy 


37 


4 


^^9.-2 . 


Hxpulsions 


7 


2 


-71.4 


Totals 


325 


159 


-51.1 


Eiirollmcnt% 


2,485 


2,316 


^6.8 



* Totals and percent change recomputed by CDF. 
Source* Metropolitan School-Based Delinquency Preven- 
tion Program of Rock Island, Jllinois, "Applica- 
tion for Grant to L.E.A.A.** Rock Island Public 
Schools, June 1974. (Typewritten.) See Chart 
C, p. 3, "Pilot Group Project Statistical Results, 
Rockland High School." 

The adult group leaders identify two types of 
youth for participation: the natural leaders of the 
student body and the potential dropouts. These 
two groups meet during the first semester, while 
adult leaders train personnel from each of the 
schools as well as student interns from area 
colleges. 

Approximately 15 percent of the stu/enfpop- 
ulation of 4,712 in these schools arc regular 
participants in the counseling during the school' 
year and another 5 percent are occasional partic- 
ipants. Significant decreases in disciplinary ot- 
fenses have occurred.'^ ' ^5 

Peer counseling \% a sound concept at the sec- 
ondary school level since sixteen, seventeen and 
eighteen year olds often have many adult respon- 
sibilities before and after school, and they can 
and should assume a much larger role in main- 
taining order in their own schools. 

'Mhere was a 51.6 percent decrease in disciplmar> incidents. 
See. Metropolitan School-Based Delinquency Pre\en- 
tion Program of Rock Island, Illinois. *' Application for ^ 
Grant to L.B.A.A." Rock Island Publie Schools, June 
1974, (lypewnttcn.) See Chart C, p. 'M'llot Group' 
Project Statistical Results, Rockland High School." 
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In-School Centers 

While wc believe every effort .should be made 
to avoid exclusion from school, we recogni/e the 
neeessilv of removing a student from a difficult 
situation. Temporary programs located inside 
schools can alleviate one-time flare-ups or dis- 
ruptive incidents. They provide students a 
cooling-olTtimc after a light and give teachers an 
outlet during a particularly trying day They 
provjde relief while not denying students access 
to their normal educational program. Some in- * 
school programs also begin to diagnose thecause 
of the behavior problems to prevent the incident 
from recurring though they usuallv lack funds 
for sufficient skilled staff and have no adequate 
treatment options for problems once identified. 

The S'hop. in Dayton. Ohio is an in-school 
crisis room which teachers hoped w ould "repair** 
-^iXoubled students in a senior high school, reduce 
suspchsioasjmd expulsions, and "defuse poten- 
tially explosive" situations/'^-* 

Students are assigned thcrcM hen they demon- 
strate poor self-control. fightmgTcletacing prop- 
erty or showing^ disrespect or defiance of 
teacher. An avcragcof three students per dav are 
referred to ITYe Shop for periods ranging from 
one class to tendavs. Rapsessions^i re conducted 
between students and Shop personnel, and 
student-teacher or student-student conferences 
are held. In addUion to participating m counsel- 
ing, students must keep up \vith their regular 
classroom assignments. During its first year of 
operation m 1970 71 it served 791 children, and 
59! children, the next year. 

Reported numbers of suspensions and 
expulsions over a fi\e-vear period indicate ^fhe 
Shop has had a positive effect reducing exclu- 
sion,^' hor example. suspenjJions in the school 
dropped to the following levels: 

'\ SpLLWil Report b> lha Naui'in.il Vhismv ( duiilU on 
SuppkmcnUm ClIXIlis and SctmliIs. \/)ri>/><>N/ Pn n n- 
luoi (n p , \pril. (075). p ^ 

'Mhe Shop's apparent success vvas ai>picai among oihcr 
IcdcralU-lundcd dropout prevention programs >ianv 
suller Irom prov idinj» too Unk\ too lale. or Irom ir' ing to 
impriiVv. an ^.nttre sehoul pi)pulati<>n\ puihlents \Mih one 
kind 1)1 pio^ram \ ie\v ivdtraldi>iihrs<anrtol siiKeall the 



Academic Year Number of Suspensions 
(I- 10 days) 

1969 70 433 - 

1970 71 536 

1971 72 282 

1972 73 279 

1973 74 212 

Despite the fact that this particular program 
had a successful record, there are real dangers in 
having m-school centers for disruptive students 
if the\ become islands of exclusion and stigma, 
even though students are technically in a school. 
Often the educational programs offered are 
inferior to regular classroom \\'ork: students can 
be placed in in-school detention indefinitely 
without proper diagnostic screening or due pro- 
cess. safe guards', and emergence from these pro- 
grams back to the regularschool flow isdifficull. 

Teacher Training 

Some approaches to school discipline shift 
their focus from the student to the teacher or to 
the organization of the school itself. The Spring- 
field^. \!assachusetts Public School System and 
the Schoal^of Education of the University of 
MassachusetTs ha\e been collaborating on the 
development of a prolt)type solution to class- 
room discipline problems aF the junior high 
school level."' At the beginning of the slaidv,J he 
researchers stated: 



problems a district faces Approaches tar^ieted al specific 
popuialions \\\\\\ carcfuiK planned techniques for a few 
goals nia> be more effectne m the long run. Approxi- 
matej) S42 militoii vverc aiiocated under I itie V 1 II of the 
I lenietitarv and Seeondarv hdueation Act of 1965 for 
dropout piL\cntion irom fiseal 1969 vvhen the first grants 
vvere made, through fiscal 1974 vvhen more than half of 
the eMsimg 19 projects vvcrc being phased out. No tiioncy 
as approved lor fiscal >ear 1975 for dropout prevention, 
and ihc projects that were in operation during liscal >ear 
i9"'5 wereijpeiatmgon hstal vear 1974 mi pounded lunds. 
( vinsequenti). nu»st <)\ the programs arc apt to be closed 
down b> the time state departments of education are at 
the pomt of rcMevMMg and approving programs m dro* 
pout prevention out of fiscal 1976 funds Oropoul Pre- 
\ cnium. p 21. 

' I his pii)grani is under ihe {oint direetton of I>r John V. 
SheaJ'rtneipaloi Van Stekle Junior High School and Dr. 
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Hundreds of slud^'cs have been conducted that 
* ask questions like. ''What are the characteris- 
tics of problem 'studentsT We asked that 
question last year and found out that such 
students are more often boys than girls, pro- 
portionately more in the ninth than the eighth 
and the seventh grades: disproportionately 
black, with lower l.Q. scores, lower reading 
scores and frcyii the lower social classes. You 
couldld^cSse the number of referrals to the 
frp*^l^fice bv expelling all lower class black 
\y^i\k$ in the ninth grade with low l,Q/s, 

But they also asked: 

What are the characteristics of teachers who 
have more discipline problems?The answer, in 
brief, is young first-year teachers without 
tenure. The solution: Get rid of all young 
teachers without tenure. Obviouslv , both solu- 
tion,s are absurd, because the 'question is 
misleading^'' 

Observations in the classrooms of one junior 
high school in Springfield showed that students 
attended to subject mijtter an average of only 50 

-percent^ of each instructional period. *The re- 
mainder of the time is spent by teachers in the 
battle for students' attention or in covert inatten- 
tion by students. V**^ 
The researchers see thii^ battle for attention as 

v.a game: the "attention-discipline game," 'lhc\ 
made a list of the 'basic moves of teacher^ and 
students in the classroom, 'and the way that 
teachers and students combined these nfoves in 



Allrcd AKchulcr. Prolcssor ol Hducation .i| I in\crsil> ol 
MasMichuscits 19.7 percent ol ihc sluiJcm bod\ were mis 
pcndcd a! Van ,Sicklc ai feast once during I972» 23? 
suidcnisof 1.203 students During an .Ucragc semester at 
f Van Sickle J MS. there arc o\er 900 referrals to the front 
office for disciplinar\ action, requiring 22 minutes per 
relcrral b> the two assistant principals, which adds up to 
some 1 1 \ school days of their time each semester 

•\Mlred Alsthuler and John V Shea, ihswipline (<aj^ie 
IMaying Wuhout *LoscrsV' p 25 

♦\SpringlieId (Massachusetts) I'ublit School Svstcm, "Pro- 
posal Submitted to Community hunds Advisorv Com- 
mittee lor the Implementation of a Proicct to Sohc the 
Discipline rroblcni m Spnngheld Junior High Schools." 
Springfield. Massachusetts, Jaiuiarv 3, 197,5, pj. ( lype- 
wnlten.) 



chain reactions which resulted m a classroom 
disruption at nearly blinding ,speed. 

The researchers have termed the analysis of 
these chains of interactions as "social literacy 
Thev claim there is massive social itliteriuy in 
junior high schools, distributed equally among 
students, teachers and administrators. Students 
may not be aware of certain implicit behavior 
rules, or the> may not be able to control their 
behavior to fit the rules. On the other hand, 
teachers and administrators may not even recog- 
nize that they are actually suspending a student 
when they send a student home for a few day.s. 
Since the action is not written up as a sus- 
pension, nor formally called a suspension, it is 
not dealt with or recognized as a suspension. 

In order to break the disruption chain which 
allows school people to continue to be victimized 
by their social relatipnships, the research team 
has formalized a teacher training program in 
social literacy with three objectives: 

(I) To teach everyone in school to recognize 
the system of social relationships: 

,(2) To analyze classroom discipline cycles: 
and 

(3) To break destructive discipline cycles 
through* negotiate\i changes in relation- 
ships and rules. 

The project will train teachers and ad- 
ministrators in a teacher center for in-service 
credit, and the Springfield School System will 
integrate this teacher training component into 
their regular in-service activities. 



Diagnosing Discipline Problems: 
Special Education Programs 

We have found, an interesting convergence in 
many cities between discipfine and special educa- 
tion programs. In Los Angeles, for example, the 
School Board has proposed a "School Atten- 
dance Review Board'* to provide **a staff of 
trained professfonals from the fields of mental 
health, probation, social work and community 
relations and the schools to identify and work 
with youngsters who show an early inclination 
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toward incorrigibihlv."^^ Under Massachusetts' 
new progressive special education law, ''Chapter 
766," teachers or administrator?; can reler stu- 
dents who are disciphne problems for extensive 
cvahutions b\ the core team ot special education 
prolessionals.-" And at a Chicago Board ot 
fducation meeting it was stated that some L200 
students had been "blue-slipped** (referred for 
psvchologica! examination) and are awaiting 
their tests. 

I o the extent that a child's behav lor problems 
are caused by psychological, emotional or or- 

'Hcannjis Boloro thir SubcommiUcc on l,qual OpporluniUe^ 
ol ihc ( ommiucy on I duoauon ami I abor. Mou^o ol 
Rcprc^cniati\o^.*)Vd C ongrcs^. Second Session on II l< 
6>^andllJ.< »)2')H (Washui^ion. I) C I S dovcrn- 
mcm Printing Olticc, p X4 

"MaNsaihuscUs d^iKral I av\s \nnotaUd. ( haptci 1^. Scc- 
Uon l\l Clonncrh Chapter "^6. I*r5) 



game troubles, the merging ol these two domains 
IS heiplul children nia\ stop being punished lor 
exhibiting their svmptoms and get the proles- 
tjonal diagnosis and prescription for treatment 
the\ need to o\cicome theirdifficultics. leachers 
will ha\e recourse to expert ad\ ice m determin- 
ing w h\ a child is acting out m school. This is im- 
portant, since teachers and administrators are 
neither psvchulogists nordoctorsand tend either 
to ignore underl) ing causes of misbeha\ lor or tr\ 
their own rehabilitatne remedies which max not 
address the problems directh. 

rhcre are dangers, however, in this 
combination of discipline and special education. 
First, it sets up the expectation or assumption 
that "disruptions'' are caused by "problem" 
children when, in fact, the\ ma\ be caused by 
"normal" children w^ho have real disagreements 
with each other, their teachers or school rules. 
The presumption ofdisabilit) and its accompa- 
n\ing stigma ma\ humiliate innocent children. 
Second, now that there arc due process require- 
ments before a child can be removed from class 
for disciplmar\ reasons, administrators niay^use 
the pretext of special education or diagnosis to 
remo\e a child from c!a>s or school. One parent 
in Chicago commented, *'Parentsare now deal- 
ing with the era of the blue-slip plantation."'^ 
I'hird, while the diagnosis ma\ be useful lor all 
disruptive students to undergo (identif\ ing'those 
children who ha\e other special problems and 
conHrming that the others do not), the tempta- 
tion for schools ma\ be to lump these two groups 
together in treatment programs. ClearK, one 
program lor "disruptive" students ranging 
from fiustrated dyslcxics to minimall\ brain 
damaged to emotionalK disturbed to children 
wiio settle scores with their fists will be over- 
burdened and ineffective. 

Work-Study Alternatives 
Industrial Skills Center 

For 35,"^ young men who left high school 
without a diploma, there \> a program in the 

'Interview utth Ida Mac I Icttlicr, PrcMdcni. I nUcd 
( onccrncd Parents, ( hitagt>, llhnois, l"cbruar% 12, 1975 
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Chicago Public School Svstcm that is succcsslul 
in meeting their needs. I he Industrial Skills 
Center (ISC) in the I awndale Area on the West 
Side or Chicago began in September, 1969, lor 
students ages 16 through 20 who had been out of 
school a lew weeks, months or years. Some had 
left school \oluntaril\, others were expelled, sus- 
pended, pushed out or had just returned Irom jail 
sentences Ot the 353 students currently enrolled 
in ISC, 300 of them are know n to the courts and 
150 have actually served time m jail, Director 
Viso estimates that , since enrollment in the pro- 
gram, less than 10 percent of the students. ha\c 
had an\ new contact wjth the law. The student 
body is 65 percent black, 22 percent Latino 
(mostly Puerto Rican and Mexican) and 13 
percent white. Students who arc currently en- 
rolled rclcr both friends and relatives to the 
school and there is a waiting list ol 500 to 1,000 
students. 

The school combines schoolwork and voca- 
tional training, with students spending half their 
day studying reading, math, science and other 
acadcniic courses and half their day working on 
projects funded and supervised by leading com- 
panies in Chicago for which they get paid an 
hourly wage - ' ! hey go to school from 8 a jii. to4 
p.m., 5 days a vveek, 50 weeks a year. 

rhe school is non-graded. Students work 
individually at tlieir own rate of learning in 

When qucsttoneJ .Umui osp.inMon ol Uk' prt)gr.iin, \lr 
V ISO replied ihM he had a^scsNed ihc nced^ in ihe I awn- 
d.de \rea in J^rool a Nchool lor women lleloum! '^,Mn) 
women m tht neighb«>rhood. Hi" ^MtN old, wljo were 
out oi sdunA \ idenhUtd ^Uii aiul dtNign^d .i pu>- 
jiram He aNtj idtnulied stall .u^d dtNi^iud ihict hkjjl 
sth«*ols lor \tm\\i men lor c«>nMderatJon b\ the Mo.ird 
Ihe Board c»l \ ducaiton haN been eonsidcrmg iUi\ pro- 
poNal lor lour % ears I here has been no aeliou l.iken h\ Ihc 
iUtard t*»t\pand or dupiitak ihe proi^ratn IrUci \ie\\ with 
Phihp \ \iso. Iebruar\ 10, IV7S 

IhO NtudviilN woiK !ouj hi>uiN.» da>. h^t da^Na Week Ihe^ 
can be paid nI "(f lo SW)0 .ui hom lor tlie 20 huiirN 
,SuidaUNon the a\cragecaFn between S^^ OOand V>0 (M)a 
week m sthook or about S2,000 per \ear I heir work is 
produced speediuilK lor an uiduslrv whieh wants ilieir 
products ethics lor the telcpliouc conipanv. r^piiued - 

etdoi teic\isUUls. saU«t^cd cUUsMi^U s^slUUs iiiHW I tud 

Motor ( ompain car>. etc 




academic areas, earning credits when they com- 
pletea prescribed amount of work. In addition to 
14 academic staff and 3 counselors, there arc, 3 
kill-tiinc staff from industry,<2 assistant princi- 
pals and I principal. • 

riicre have been no suspensions in the ,six 
years of the program. The school is well-kept, 
clean and completely devoid of any graffiti, 
vandalism or student abuse. This is particularly 
striking since many of the ,students at ISC had 
cau,scd trouble m their previous schools, and 
there are major amounts of equipment in ISCs 
shop areas which could easily be stolen or van- 
dalized. Yet at ISC, the students treat the build- 
ing, its equipment, their tcacher,s and each other 
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wiih rcspc^wt I he) N«.Lni to t^ik^ p^i mmkiI uspon- 
sihihu Un ki^cpaiu Lfulihk th*. siiin pusUj in tlk 
cniMiKc to the hisl lluin "Wc'u \innh<.i Oiu 
I ho\ nitiiuiur ^ach otlicTs Liuiiphaike wah ihc 
Ncho.<ii luL's nnalc*ihiil. tio duiiis aiul tuat ca<h 
, other with icspcet \iui I)iu^.toi V im. 
that tccfini: to his le^uhLis lie tells ihuiiai {\k 
start not to cx/'Ci f awp^ct tuuii stiuieals but tu 
eani It b\ rispcclini: the school and th^ siuJ^.ii!s 
When theie Is a sialt take tuiK out aiul 

sU aihl talk til siiidenls w hil^ Ih^. assistaiU puiui- 
pal or Diii^ctoi V ISO covLis {]Kit class IIi*. 
Icacheis ictcuw eontlIluou^ lusLni^^c te*uhLi 
liaitunii to Kiiew ih^ii resouucs Ui handle stu 
dents" iiouhles \li \ tso Laptur^d then ap- 
proach to discipline when Iw viid. "Ihe itib o\ 
this school Is to help studctiis wah j)iobIeuis, 
theietoie, students can lot K excluded " Paunts 
aic kept inloi ined ol flu n sitns' piogicss and aie 
wckonK' in the school \\i \iso t)Men will eall 
them. saMUiT. '"\oiir son is a tnie huniatr hcin^ 
and \\c want \om to help iis help hu)^ " 



I he lesuits ol this piogiani b> an\ standard ol 
e\ahialion ate tiul> inspnuig, Man\ lotmor 
diopouts ha\e iecCi\ed their high school diplo- 
mas and aK now in weii-pa\tnii (obs with c*ucor 
lines m in college io\ turther training. I he 
conip<inies nnesting m ISC aie enthusiastic 
about the sttidents the\ get as eniplo\ ees. as well 
as leassuud th«it then equipment and training 
aie wi.ll used I here is widespread pnde in the 
Lomniumt\ about the sehooL uhich lecently 
UKludLd ui Its job tunning program aeouiseon 
Loiistuiv^tuin and c*nperar\ in which the students 
leno^ated a two-stoi\ building m the conunu- 
nit\ Students' leading scores and other skill le- 
\els ha\e iisen steadil\ 1 ntenng with scores as 
low as 4 0. all students graduate with scores 
between lot) it> 1^0, ^ Attendance at iSC is 
higher tlian the «i\erage cither lor C hicago\ 
general high schools oi its \ocational high 
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schoojs. 9K<S percent, SM) percent and 87 3 
percent, iespecti\el\ 

I Ills IS astounduii! when one constdets that 
ISC students were ^he iornier truants ol the pub- 
he schools who, b\ then own accounts and 
school records, went to school abi)Ut 10 to 15 
percent ol the time. I he program has' been so 
sucLCssttil in dealing with Vi)ung men wiu> ha\e 
had problems that se\eral ludges m Chicago 
ha\e asked ISC'toaccept students who otherw ise 
would spend tuiiem lail Instead oi that sentence, 
lhe> are relerred to ISC' on probation Nine 
students o\er the past two >ears ha\e been so 
placed and ha\e completed their >ear\ proba- 
tion without merdent. 

I he Industrial Skills Center, which is seen as 
an external school tilternati\c to suspension b\ 
the central school administration, in (act is a 
program which does not need to use suspension 
to discipline a potentiallv disruptnc student 
bods. Instead ol suspension, ISC' uses its other 
resources to make the school lunction well, 
strong, experienced leadership b\ the dirccttu. 
skilled and humane stall, llcxiblc programming 
with ind^^\iduali/cd curriculum, realistic \oca- 
tional training and the o'pportumt\ to earn 
mone\ -while in sclu)o[, parent unoUement, a 
monageahK small student population, a racialK 
balanced stall and plenty ol time and patience 
lor counseling. 

Career Study Centers 

I he St. Paul Public School S>stem runs two 
Career* Slud\ Centers each ser\ing approxi- 
matcl) 110 se\enth through twellth grade stu- 
dents. Ihe\ lunctu)n asanannex toallol thesec- 
ondar) schools m the school system, with each 
high school having a certam number ol slots 
a\arlable lor student placenients. Students vol- 
unteer to participate, but the\ are usuallv those . 
who are acting out, violent or truant.''' The 

' ln!cr\ tew u ah Philip \ ino I cbrii.irv In |*)"n 
Ihi past li\<.-amt-oiK'-haII vtaiN 




Centers suspend students but at the rate of 3 to 4 
students a trimester, orabout I2a year. Imtrally 
supported bv FShA litic III lundmgand local 
louncfation support, by next ycjir both Centers 
will be totallv stipportcd bv the St. Paul Public 
Schools.'* 

The Centers combine 15 hours a week of 
schoolwork with 10 hours a week of paid vvork 
outside ol school I'hosc students unable to 

Diuiii^ (Ik ^.un^nt Uk Sut<. KgjslaUUc. a 

NuhNlanUa! anuiiinl ul.huuliiiii v\as r<.4,|Ucstai am! Jcnicii 
to pKniilc Ncvti inoucv lor more Career Suid\ Corners 
thfoui>iiou( the \M(e ol Minne>oM 

•nK\<.tiNt pa xtudeni tn ihe ( .ireei Situh ( eiUcrs ranges 
heiv\c<rn *ir*Hl aiul s^nuo uMnparcd wilh M.4(){) per 
siudem lor the average sUKlcnt in ilie St I'aul Public 
Sch(»ojs However. lUosis s^).(H)(l per \ear to ma in la in a 
siUileni in (he loeal )n\eni!e correcUonai KiedtU U mav 
\eeni a bii la<.cinniv lo compare per pupil v<»sls lor school 
pttiLiaais wah {\i pcisiiti cost a <.oi^ut,tu»nal latihU 
Ifuu^v^i. ui ii'ianv s^tunii s\ stems. a pio^iam stub as Uk 
( aH<.i Stiulv ttuUi Uk last ^{op tot a w»ungpeison 
Kitiu he i»i sh^. cjUur ilrt»pst>ut ol >\.hoohii isKlvrietl b\ 
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handle a job participate in school programs of up 
to 25 hours a week. ^ 

This program, like many discipline programs 
separated from regular public schools, was origi- 
nally intended to reintegrate students back into 
regular school. However, the majority^ of the 
students stay for 20 months, receiving their 
degree through the Centers, with a diploma from 
the sending high school. -^^ 

The Career Study Centers, like the Industrial 
Skills Center in Chicago, were set up to relieve 
the system of disruptive secondary students. 
However, they have evolved a far more success- 
ful internal disciplinary system than the regular 
school programs from which their students 
come. They illustrate well that school systems 
can effectively deal with children who are disci- 
pline problems. How todisseminate information 
about and duplicate such approaches w uhm the 
regular school programs to help more students as 
well as to eliminate alternative isolation from the 
mainstream is the challenge. 

District- Wide Alternatives 

The Walk-In School 

The Walk-In School in Columbia, South 
Carolina is a non-graded program with 160 
students, 60 black and 100 white, between the 
ages of 13 and 20. Housed in an old elementary 
school, it functions as an extension for the 18,000 
students in 19 secondary schools in Columbia. 
The program was designed in July, 1972, as an 
alternative for students who had been disruptive 
in school, who had been pregnant, who had been 
suspended and expelled or had been apathetic 
and unsuccessful in school. The majority of the 
students in the program were dropouts. Students 
who volunteered to go to the Walk-In School 
instead of being expelled were allowed to partici- 



thc school s>stem |o a court adminislercd program or gets 
in trouble and JspUccd in a correctional facililj. bnlorlu- 
natclv, the step between school discipline programs and 
court administered facilities is verv short for manv stu- 
dents. 

"Intervieu with Kenneth Osvold. Director. Career Studv 
Centers I and H. St, Paul, Minnesota. May 5, 1975. 
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,pate in the extracurricular activities of their 
former secondary school. 

Students planned the philosophy and 
curriculum for the school with the staff. Each 
da\ is diMded mto a number of academic mod- 
ules to encourage students to pick and choose 
among a wide range of high school courses. 
Students enter and .leave a subject as, they com- 
plete their w^ork. Learning labs with individual- 
ized instruction for 13 to 20 students are avail- 
able. Students can participate in a district-wide 
career center or they can work 20 percent of their 
time in the community and receive credit from 
the school. 

Teachers arc selected from diversified 
backgrounds and are "people who honestly care 
about the kids and believe in what weVe do- 
ing. ... We have real problems and need people 
who have strong assets."^^ Everybody in the 
school teaches, including the secretary and the 
custodian, parents and students. Every staff 
member functions as an advisor and personal 
counselor to about 20 students and each staff 
member has contact once a month with each 
parent. 

In its first two years of existence, the Walk-In 
School n^v^rsuspended a student. In the 1973-74 
school year, the students completed an average., 
of 75 percent of their learning contracts, com- 
pared with a past record of completing 64 per- 
cent of school crcdjts. Their attendance record 
was 93 percent in 1 973-74^chool year, compared 
to a previous 68 percent. There was an average 
2.4 grade level increase in reading score per 
student and a 1.2 grade level increase in mathe- 
matics per student. A self-concept scale test 
showed a positive increase. 

Students are not transferred out of this 
program and while they are free to leave the 
school if they choose to, few do. "There arc 
different kinds of ways to meet the needs of 
education. Any time you mass people together, 
you dehumanize and depersonalize them. Put- 
ting smaller groups of students and teachers 
together— that helps in and of itself. You have 

^'Interview with William Howell. Director, Walk-In School. 
Richland Countv School District No. I, Columbia, South 
Carolinji, March 20, 1975. 




U>i *i pcuiui o{ hnic. Otic Mudciu iclaicj how. 
*iHci lie liaJ been tcnuucJ Ironia scliool bcLaUNC 
oi uuanc\. he wcni to iniic drilcicni schools 
seeking ajniissujn and was rehised ai alloi iheni 
I le ended up in ihe oMiee ol oiw Disu lel Superui- 
tviuienl who letettcj hull lo ilie I ariatiUl Oui- 
pitst \aotliei siuJeiH suued ihai the leasoh he 
nuneU the ()utpi»st was his nusclassiliealion h> 
I aiMiiut High Sthoi)! iniita hihngual piogiani. 
Mthouiih this siuJeni is o\ Hispanic back- 
giiHUul. his laLiiit> is in the I nizlish ianuuaueaiul 
he docs not speak oi lead Spanish, \llei his 
K pealed re<|uests [o be pKued in a leijulai track 
i»l tlic high sLhiUJl ueic denied, he !elt. He 
siibsLqucnil\ enu>IIcd Innisell in I anagut Out- 
pi»si Students ha\e a^tualh tianstcued honi 
higli schools ouiside ol Distnct 10 into I ariagut 
High SLhi»oL so that tlie\ unild then request 
adniissu>n ducctK to the ()utpi>si. 

Ihc progiani is traditujiial in its piescntation 
id aL*ulcmiL subiCLts. but tlie atniospheic is 
lelaxed and tliete are strong, peisonal rcKuion' 
ships between the students and tcachcis ( oun- 



i:o{ \^^ have tlu iiiiht p^npl^ it can bcMone It 
lakes tfial kind <,4>nnninnenl " 

The Outposts 

Ih^. Outpost PiiJgiani washciiun in 1 all I^H>s 
i»« alk\iat<. itK\pri»blcnis diopi»uts horn I ar- 
ragut High S*.iuu>!, a"i egulai scLondar\ sLh<uil in 
C hiLag4» Cunenth ihcic aic Uiur Outposts ui 
Distncl 10 scr\ingdr<»p<»uts oi'pi>tentiaI drop- 
outs I ariai^ut Outpost |)i\isi<ui -1*'^) has 55 
students cniiiilcil. all male, ages 14 u» 21 >eais 
old Ihcicaic thiec stall who do the admiiusUa- 
ti»»q, iiKt ruction iind Lounschng ui the ptogiani 
I he Ik'ttcr U»)\s I oundaliiui. d Loniniuiut\ 
gaui/atioru coninbiitcN ihc spa^L. stall and'lund 
ratsine cttoi ts 

Mk siudLUts Ikuc multiple reasons l<u heuig 
Ui the ()utpi»s! sonic were kicked out <»i sciuu>l 
lor truauvv otlkis luui ilisciphue piobkius <u 
lanuK prohkniN. sonu had K\n oiU schoi^I 

J • > ' ■ v\ . II . Kit, tru ' r-^ 
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scling and incliv idiial guidance is a majoi part of 
the program. 

The Outpost at the Better Boss FVundation is 
in a poor neighborhood The space is makeshift. 
Funding and back-up ser\ ices for the task under- . 
taken are inadequate. It is al\\a\s painful to see 
how obvious it is that the school s\stenidoes not 
want different students and would prefer that 
Ihev just go away and not be heard from again. 

City-Wide Alternative Programs 

Both the Seattle, Washington Public Schools 
and the Philadelphia,. Penns\lvama Public 
Schools have cit\-wide alternative projjirams. 
The Seattle Public Schools offer a range of 29' 
different alternate education programs, for all 
age levels, which encompass a wide range of 
realistic choices of teachingand learning styles to 
staff, stuUent^ and parents. One program pro- 
vides a qt)mmunit>-bascd alternative treatment 
program for juveniles who have had contact with 
"the policy. Another offers five educational op- 
lions within the student's own high school. There ' 
is a free school, an open sp'iice elctncntary school 
program and several piograms for dropouts.,^ 
Instead of returning to the same situation which 
niigh^ have caused his or her suspcndabic behav- 
ior, a student has an alternative program 
available. 

Philadelphia has an official Alternative Pro- 
grams Office to coordinate the almost 1 20 alter- 
native programs provided for almost 10,000 
students. In the formal descriptions of the 
programs, it appears that 6 programs on the 
elemcntar> level, and 20 programs on the ,scc- 
ondarv level are specifically directed toward 
students who have had disciplinary problems in 
school or who have become alienated from the 
regular school programs. 

Conclusion 

Obviously, we advocate developing altqrna- 
tives to educate children to deter, prevent or end 
disruption. But the danger of proliferating pro- 
grams designed specifically for troubled children— 
is the 'temptation to label and place ever- 
increasing numbers of children in them. Marcus 
l-oster, the late superintendent of schools in 
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Oakland, California, discussed his experience as 
a princiV.al of one such sliliool in Philadelphia. 
After he\had established a sound academic 
program, eqiphasi/ed respect for the students 
and insisted 'on intensive, personalized Mipport 
for the studcn\s, O.V. Catto School became a 
success. However, when asked if he would like to 
see a lot more schools like Catto so that students 
with special problems could get the kind of 
intense help that was'being provided, he replied, 
" . . .no, I wouldn't want to secanotheronc. I he 
more special schools (or a p^irticular type of 
voungster are built, the^morc adept the authori- 
ties become ja locating c)iild ren tofill them up. If 
a hundred disciplinary Schools were built, they 
would run around and find enough children to 
fill them.'* He continued: 

Even vvith students in-disciplinary schools, the 
goal ought to be to return the youngsters to 
their regular schools. Very often their prob- 
lems are of a transitory nature a crisis inthc , 
family or a specific remediable learning prob- ' 
lem that hns caused a school failure and 
subsequent misbehavior. Temporary isolation 
with intensive' help and ,support can put many 
of these youngsters back on the right track. 
But there is no question that eventually and 
sooner rather than later - they must return to 
the heterogeneous mix of society at largc.^- 

rhe examples in this chapter cannot possibly 
give an adequate picture of the people, program 
successes and ol}staclcs that comprise alterna- 
tives to suspensions. In an increasing number of 
school systems there is some new program to 
cope with students who in earlier years would 
have conformed, failed or been excluded. We do 
not want to hold these up as models to be 
dutif^ilv replicated. In order for an alternative to 
^uccecoTt needs to be impeccably tailored to the 
local situation. AVe merely summarized some of 
these \ys examples.^of programs currently being 
tried to.help those who want to try but do not 
have alternatives at tneir disposal. We urge you 
to write to a programVvhich you think might be 
adapted "to your community for more specific 
iq^format ion, \ 

**\larcus A l ostcr. Making Svhooh Work. Siroie^ies for 
C/uuniimi ItttuatwiK rPhiK\dolphrir Iho WcsimiiiNtor 
Press. I<)7h * 
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Postscript 



On Effective Advocacy 



Parents must fight for their children's right to 
an education. This includes demanding fair 
procc^dures as well as seeking to ^ijffect sub- 
stantive practices in the area o/ discipline. Par- 
ents should systematically monitor schools' be- 
-havior regardithe exclusion of their children 
Trom school and question those decisions\igo- 
rously \o procedure and no rule, however fine, 
works unless it is enforced. Few officials, how- 
ever dedicated, act without outside pressure, 
either because of the many demands on them or 
^ because of countervailing political considera- 
tions. Parents should seek information from 
school officials. about school discipline policies, 
get involved in organizing groups to discuss these 
poMcies and practices, seek to work construc- 
tively \vith school officials Qiitilternatives to sus- 
pension, and challenge nonrespblisive and or 
illegal .school actions. They should keep careful 
records noting l,he dates, comments and com- 
mitmentj^ made in all conversations with school 
officials. If parents cannot make any impact with 
local authorities, they should contact higher 
school officials, state and federal governmental 
agencies and advocates who may help. 

Pay Attention to the 
Selection of Principals 

Jf we had to make 6ne recommendation to 
parents and local advocacv groups, it would be 
to seek a voice in the selection of principals and 
to work with the principal to ensure consistent 
and sensible discipline policies and practices. 



Principals, more than anyoneelse, determine the 
atmosphere m a school and how discipline will be 
administered. The principals we interviewed in 
Chapter I are gogd examples of the kinds of 
qualities parents might seek in those who so 
mfluence their^chools and their children's lives. 
We think there are many more of these commit- 
ted people working in public schools today. They 
need to be identified, encouraged and supported 
by parents. > 

Know What Information 
Is Available 

Since 1968 OCR has conducted an annual 
Civil Rights Survey collectinginformatiohtosee 
whether there was racial discrimination -in sus- 
pension and expulsion practices as well as a host 
of other aspects of scfiooling affecting minority 
group youngsters. » OCR surveyed every school 

I he Sur\c\ Lt)ncL;. information b\ race lorcachscVot on 
Items such as cnrt>llmcnu retention in the same grade, 
assignnjent to programs for I dutable M entail) Retarded 
trviR) or I niinable iMcntalK Retarded ( I MR); emo- 
UonalK disturbed, socially maladjusted, underach^e^ers 
and or slou learners: plusical. health, sensor\ and re- 
lated handicapped; specific learning disiibled. pupils sus- 
pended less than 2()consecuti\eda\s.a)id number of sus- 
^pension da>s Additional information collected on each 
indi\ idual sthliol mtludes graOe span, number ol physical 
cduuitio/i classes or sec turns uhich are ct»m prised ol 80 
percent or more of pupils ol one sex, number of all other 
classes or sections uhich arc comprised of 80 percent or 
more ol pupils o! one sex, pupils transported at public 
expense, and a \ariet\ ol inlormation onabilu\ grouping. 
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syslen) which had 10 pelcent or more minoi;iiy 
student enrollment and ever> s\stem that had 
one school with 50 percent or more minorit\ 
students enrolled. Beginning in Fall 1968 and 
until the Fall 1972 survey, all school systems 
enrolling 3,000 or more pupils and a large sample 
of those with less.than 3,000 pupils were surveyed 
every two years.* Completion of the Civil Rights 
Survev was required under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. A willfyllv false statement 
on the survey is punishable by law. 

Under the Freedom of Information Act, 
ptissed by Congress in 1966 and effective July, 
1967, the Civil Rights Survey formsare available 
to anv individual who requests them for the cost 
of reproduction (rio" nore than 10 cents a page). 
Many school systems will give parents and com- 
^munity organizations copies of the Civil Rights 



hor the schooT >\stem as a whole information is 
reported b> race on enrollment. suMivided b\ resident 
and non-resident pupils: assignment to programs for 
\'\\R and \ MR: emotional!) disturbed, socially maiad- 
titsted undcraehievers and or s\oy\ learners. ph\sical. 
health, sensory or related handicapped: specific learning 
diNabled: pupils expelled or suspended over 20 consecut- 
ive da>s: resident pupils enrolled in anothor public school 
s\stem: resident pupils enrolled m non*pubIic schools: 
and dropouts Additional information collected on the 
school s>stem as a u hole includes number of schools in 
the sNsiem. number of schools using ability grouping, 
number of single sex schools, different graduation re- 
qiiirements according to sex. a series of questions on 
numbers of and programs for non-Bnglish-speaking and 
' bilinguah pupils, and new school construction data 

'1 he selection of districts to sur\e\ uas determined at a time 
\^hen OCR had responsibility to identify and correct 
Instances of discrimination base<j^cnl> on race, color, or 
/natioiuil origin. Sine the pass%^ of \nlc IX of the 
hducation Amendments oi 1972 prohiti(ings';x discrimi- 
nation and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
prohibiting discrimination against handicapped persons, 
including school children, OCR has been iHandated with 
responstbilit) to identify and correct (discrimination in 
schools on the additional bases of scx and handicap. 
^ Discrimination on the basis ot sex and handicap can 
occur in an\ school district regardless of minorit\ student 
enrollment. ConsequcntK, an annual survey of all school 
districts in the country is the onl\ wa\ OCR can fulfilKits 
responsibility to identify potential discrimination based 
on all these areas race, color, national origTn. scx and 
handicap 
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Survev forms, but they are not required to. If 
your school system will not give you the forms, 
request them from an OCR regional office or the 
Washington, D.C. office. From these forms you 
should be able to get information for each 
individual school (Form OS CR !02)and for the 
schools>stemasa wholc(Form OS CR 101), by 
race (American Indian, Black American, Asian 
American, Spanish Surnamcd American and all 
other pupils including "whites'') on the number 
of children suspended and expelled orany of the 
other information collected. 

You should also request copies of written 
discipline codes, rules or procedures from your 
school district. If they have none, you should 
insist that they adopt them and disseminate them 
among all members of the school and parent 
community. Then monitor the application and 
enforcement of these rules. 

Make Complaints 

Federal law requires OCR {6 investigate and 
resolve every complaint it receives alleging dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, national.origin, 
sex and handicap.' 

*ln 1970, HBW Was sued for failure to enforce -Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 in elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education in the 17 
southern and border states. Under the terms' of a court 
order in that case, Adams v. Weinberger. OCR has been, 
ordered to investigate and resolve complaints within 180 
days or to begin 30 days after that administrative pro- 
ceedings leading to federal fund termination. jSpccifical- 
ly, m a court decree most recently updated March 14, 
I974,.0CR must: ' ' ^ 

1) Within 90 days after receiving a complaint or other 
information of racial discrirfiination, determine 
whether the school system is in or out of compliance 
with Title VI, 

2) Where there is not a determination'' of compliance by 
the 90th day, attempt to negotiate voluntary compli- 
ance (iuring an additional 90*day period. 

3) Where compliance is not secured Vith in 1 80 days of the 
receipt of the complair^t or other information of racial 
discrimination, begin within 30 days an 'enforcement « 
proceeding through X<J ni ' nisi rat ive notice of hearing 
(which can end with fund termination) or any other 
means authori/ed-^by Jaw. " 

On June 4, 1975, HEW Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
proposed a new civil rights procedural regulation which 



If you think your children are being treated 
unfairly because of their race, color, national 
origin, sex or handicap, write a letter to; 

Peter E, Holmes, Director 

Offic^nor Civil Rights * 

Depiirtment of Health, Education & Welfare 

4)fi and Independence Avenue, SAV. 

Washington, D.C 20201 

Explain your problem in detail, that ij>, whau 
happened and has been happening and \vh\ you 
think discrimination is involved. Try to back up 
your charges with records of conversations with 
school officials. 

In order to help CDF keep track of whether 
OCR is meeting its responsibilitv to respond and 
■ resolve complaints in timely fashion, send car- 
bon copies of your letters of complaint to. 

Children's Defense Fund 

1520 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 200.^^6 

Before or along with contacting the federal 
government, attempt to resolve your problem 
with your local school officials. Seek a meeting 
with the principal and write a complaint to the 
school board. These steps should be taken re- 
gardless of whether there is an issue of racial 
discrimination. If satisfaction is not obtained, 
then seek outside help from your city and state 
human relations commissions or wnte to the 
federal Office for Civil Rights. 

Do Not Accept Bureaucratic 
Excuses for Inaction 

Ending school suspension will require a lot pf 
persistence and ability to get past the defensive- 
would eliminate the rcqiiircmnu thai OC R nuosdg.ilo 
and rcsohc c\crv tDniplaini a rcct-ut-s. Ihis proposfd 
regulation is mtonsistcnt witli federal civil ri^ihts laws, 
HFVVN current regulations and the court order in Atiams 
\^ U i'tnheriier VVc do not know whether this new regu- 
lation will he allowed to stand Many ori.ani/auons and 
individuals have notified lltVS ol their opposition to the 
change and lawyers litigating Adams \. U etnlnrfier arc 
challenging the regulations in cvjurt Should the proposed 
regulation become OCR practice, and at this momenuwe 
have*no reason to believe u will, individuals should con- 
tinue to submit letters of complaint to OCR OCR* will 
continue to respond to manv complaints and C 1)1- will 
. tonstantiv urge OCR to investigate evcrv single com- 
plaint we knaw about. 
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ness manv school people will exhibit. The en- 
trenched attitudes of too many officials, their 
stake in being right after all these years even in 
the face of patent evidence that thefr policies are 
not working, public ignorance about the facts 
and comple.Mties of school processes, parental 
exclusion from and lack of confidence in their 
ability to challenge big and awesome school 
bureaucracies, and the lack of developed advo- 
cacy in this area all add up to considerable hur- 
dles to overcome. 

But change is as necessary as it is hard. Endless 
excuses will be heard to justify inaction. Though 
we challenge many arguments against fair hear- 
ings for school suspension in particular in Chap- 
ter 5, a few more general excuses for not ending 
suspensions must be anticipated and refuted. Do 
not accept these if you hear them. Insist that 
officials worR out alternatiyes which discipline 
children without excluding them. You may hear: 

I , We educators know best: Parents and oth- 
ers do not understand the problems we face daily 
with children and we must use the discipline 
techniques we choose. ^ 

If they are such experts, the suspension 
problem would not have gotten out of hand and 
increasing fears and concerns about school disci-j 
pline would not be so pervasive. It is ironic that 
school officials resort so frequently to methods 
which -undercut the purpose of educating 
children. 

Parents must begin to assert themselves more 
in the educational lives of their children. Regard- 
ing rowr child, you are and should be second to 
none in expertise. Nothing is more crucial than 
that parents gain the confidence to act and 
understand their right to hold school officials 
accountable for minimal ,standards of perfor- ^ 
mance and fairness. School officials are supple- 
ments to, not substitutes for, parents. They 
should not be permitted to exclude your child 
wi.thout a valid legal and educational basis for 
doing so. Demand that they give you such 
reasons in writing. If you have questions about 
the'^validity of the action, seek help to challenge * 
the decision keeping your child put of school. 

2. Education is a privilege, not a right. Only 
those children who behave properly deserve to 
go to school. Troublemakers deserve to be out. 
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suNp<.nMun lloucvcr.thc slIiuuIs arc pubhc and 
LompiiKiiiv in 4^) stales and the DisiriLt ol 
C (.tliinihia' h^LauNc ^ntnculurc in out lusloiv it 
hLtauK inipuiLuit jII children u> rtxcivc an 
adequate oducahon \Hrihmc it \o needing 
cnhuhtened viXefs. siflhcicnllv tr<iincd laborers 
ur ifKrwiMnLiK skilled t^^chniLians. hul jl has loni: 
h<.v,n a^knitukdii^d that education is a inaltLi ot 
LiTLai iinpnitaiK^ l»>r all eili/en^ Mie Supreme 
< nun alhniKd Us iiiip.iitaiK^ ill ///iMi // V Bouul 
t>f I Ju* Kin,>n kn and aizain in Ooss v Imjh z 
\n uhai ii said thai children had a piopeilv 
and hh<.itv interest lu edu^.aiuin proleelcd h\ the 
\ nitcd States < onstitution Woic and more 
iowci i^uurts aio iceoLMii/ini: \vhal parents have 
knoutf all alone fha! uHhoui an education ni 



this soLict\. \4)uniisters are doomed to laihire/ 
II»i\ing detcniimed ti) provide schools tind to 
make liie credentials the\ pio\idc tickets to the 
larger societv. schools cannot be pcniiitted Xo 
prt)\ide it onl\ loi children u hi) do not challenge 
scht)t)I processes in an\ ua\. 

3 \fuii)nt\ . iofiicr/t. SiiuH}ls must he 
n^/inrfU'il mill the man>nt\ of ihildren who 
u (//// learn afhhu>t those w ht> disrupt the < lass. 

We dt» not want \o advance cj\M liberties lor 
their ou n abstract sake oi \o champuni the rights 
ol the underdog no matter v>h() else the\ hurt. 
Some ol us are patents ol '*gin)d" children uho 
ma> also sullcr rr()m the "dhsruptuins" ol others. 
St)mc ot Us are teachers who understand how 

\n I itth ( iXi.m{ rc<.cn!j\ ptijntcd out m a M.ho<»{ min- 

tt>r Nttrvt^al SuippHit* a <.hiUi a<.*.CNN !o cdutauojhil 
*>ppi>i tmjtu is a NcnkfKc io-s<.v»Mjd-fak cjti/criship " 
/ I'l \ \t{it i*n < i*unti '^ufra, at 460 
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difficult it is to stretch energy and patience to 
co\er 30 "good" children. But educators should 
not be in the positio*ri of choosing between 
children some to nurture, others to ignore. We 
belie\e no school child is expendable. Each one 
needs an education, and if he or she exhibits a 
beha\ior problem that infringes on the rights of 
others, then it is up to the school to idcntif\ the 
cause of the misbcha\ lor and \\ ork out an ed uca- 
tional program that at once remo\es the child 
from a troubling situation but does not remote 
him or her from school. 

4. Improper junsdn tion: // is not our job to 
solve all the problems of ihildren who iome 
belorem. II\hiUlrenha\c behavior problems, let 
the famih and other institutions deal \\ ith them. 

But it is the job of school officials to educate all 
children. The\ cannot do this b\ cxcludingthcm. 
Children who are ver\ difficult to handle ought 
to be remo\ed from a class temporarilv. But we 
need to define what constitutes disruption care- 
full\ and think about what happens next. As a 
South Carolina ne\\spapersaidaboutasix-\ear- 
old kindergarten child who had been rccentl\ 
expelled from school: 

Where does a six year old child go? For a 
number of years the school has been looked 
upon as the place where kids could go for 
trainmg, fellowship, guidance and many other 
things in a preparation for lifcV processes. If 
the opportunit\ to get a proper education b\ a 
six year old kindergarten student is taken 
away from him, then where docs he go? Where 
does a six vear old Black child go? Think about 
it!^ 

Perhaps thc'qucstion is even more important 
when the child is 14. The answer is likely to be 
that' he will go on the streets, with no formal 
agency or adult having responsibility for his 
daily actions, and with learning, emotional or 

'"rouH o[ \!c\v/' Ihciarohna l/<'NSiV^i;<'r. ( BciuioUs\ilk\ 
South C »irt)iin.i>. p \ lius ^icw w.is ct>rrt>bt)r,itod h\ 
anoihci SiUith C ,irwiin.i iivvvsp,ip^i ,is well, vvluth 
that the c\pulsit>n h.iJ "attj.ivUil ihc aikiUum <A those 
who Iccl (h<it South Carolin.i schools and schools ui 
most slates arc misusing ihcir uhnnatc (!iscip1innr\ 
tools ol suspension and expulsion " " School f oo Quick 
to txpcl*" the ( harhmc Ohscrwr. (Charlotte. South 
Carolina Sundav. I*cbruai\ U\ |9''5) 
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behavior problems escalating, he will end up in 
dclimiucnt involvement. 

5. Children must understand and respet t au- 
thorux . We cannot hack down or things will^et 
out of hand. They take advantaf^e of weakness. 

Ground rules for learning ought to be set in 
schools and strictly adhered to. Phere is no 
question that children, particularly adolescents, 
test the t9lerance of adults and institutions and 
need to be taught firm and consistent limits. But 
teachers and principals need to reevaluate which 
of the many school, rules are the legitimate 
guidepostS'for safety and education, and which 
arc there cither for bureaucratic efficiency or to 
artificially prop a teacher's sense of authority, 

Authorit> does not license unfairness, such as 
the racial and social cLus^ disproportions in sus- 
pension which we have found. It docs not justify 
inscnsitivity, such As suspension for incontinen- 
cy or cleanliness or being too poor to pay for 
books or school fees. And authority does not 



Icgitimi/c unncccssar\ aLlions. such as suspcnd- 
uii: a thild i\>r verbal LorifronlalionN wluLh, it 
handled inimcdialcis and Hcxiblv, could he 
» resolved discrccth without loss of schooling. 
I here are those who belies e that obedience is 
the satvie as authoritv and respect tor the law. 
rhe\ believe that good habits taught unwaver- 
uigK at home and m sehOol will make good 
eiti/ens. I he\ leave out an\ tree w ill or rational- 
it\ oi decision-making or. as Horace Mann put 
it "conscience** on the part ol^ students Yet 
ineteasinglv schools are being asked to teach 
children tu solve problems riithcr thiin mcniori/e 
tacts Iheabilitv to reason, to question, to know 
how to gathci inlornitition tUid tissess it tire im- 
portant both in terms ol academic Mibject areas 
iind respect tur the law As one principal told us. 
*M tell niv teachers. 'Don't expee^ the kids to 
respect \ou just because vou>e the teacher. It 
vou show them respect, vou'll get it in return, 
\nd trom then on v<iut authoritv will not be 
ijuestioned ' It has worked in c\cr\ ctise/" 

titUrvkw wuh l*hthp \ Vino Khiuaiv In, l*r> 



You should help teachers develop the 
tlexibiUtv to deal with vou r children. Con ter with 
them when a problem arises. Sujiport their 
decision it it is justitled, 11^ it isflfut. show them 
^ wh> it IS nut and suggest other wavstodeal with a 
conllict that allows them to control their class 
and vet does not rob vour child of schooling, 

6. IailL ol (ilternative.s. Wuhoui the purser to 
expel and suspend, we wmdil have ni> wax to 
nuiinttiin i ontrol. Chaos u ould result. 

Ihis IS demon St rablv untrue since manv 
school oliicials and teachers in manv districts do 
not suspend or expel children and I unction quite 
wetL a,s illustrated in Chapters I and 6. More and 
more school otticials arc resort mg to in -school 
disciplinarv tools, l oo manv officials who claim 
lack ot alternatives have nev er tried to find them. 
II vour child's .school does not have an alterna- 
tive program or services, trv to find out^vvhat 
kind ot program would be useful to a large 
enough number of students to constitute a class. 
See it anv tCiichersare interested in working in an 
alternative setting within the public .sy.stem. 
Support those teachers. Volunteer, or find other 
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parents or community.people to \olunieer, time 
as teacher aides or teachers of specific technical 
skills students are interested in learning. There 
are numerous sources of materials, experiences 
and, part-time personnel available for school 



'children. It usually just takes the imagination 
and energy to coordinate them alj. Identify these 
sources in your community and or make it clear 
to teachers and school officials that you support 
their actions in this area. 
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Ap|>endix A 

Methodology 



This report relies on two primary sources of 
data: (I) results of an extensive household s,u> 
vey on children out of school which were pufh- 
lished earlier by the Children's Defense Fund in 
Children Out of School in Americai'dix^ (2) our 
analysis of information submitted by school 
districts to the federal Office for Civil Rights. 
The methodology used for collecting and analyz- 
ing the original data on children out of school, 
including information on school suspensions 
and otherdisciplinaryactions,and for ouranaly- 
- sis of the OCR data follows: 

L CDF Survey of Children 
Out of School 

The 1970 U.S. Census indicated where the 
most serious problems of school nonenrollment 
.were, and what the impact of location, income, 
parental education and minority status was on 
the likelihood of children being out of school. 
However, Census data could not tell us who 
these children were, why they were out, and what 
tt meant to them. W« therefore decided to do a 
door-to-.door survey in various parts of the 
country in order to answer these questions. 

• We gathered information on children out of 
school and also on problems of children at|end- 
ing school, such as unmet special educational 
needs or disciplinary actions taknagainst them. 
In order to assure a measure of comparability in 
the data- collected, we designed a questionnaire 
that was used uniformly throughout the survey. 
The entire questionnaire, a copy of which is 



included at the end of Appendix A in Children 
Out of School in America^ pp. 1 63- 1 68, served as 
a guide for monitors" in gathering information 
about all school-age children in every household 
visited. The questionnaire covered facts and 
issues about children out of school; special 
educational needs, programs and schools; disci- 
pline; and certain family characteristics. All 
househoJd- interviews were conducted in confi- 
dence and no information on individual house- 
holds visited will be released to anyone outside of 
the Children's Defense Fund. 

Selection of Areas 

Areas to monitor were selected in a combina- 
tion of ways. We sought a balance of factors such 
as regional variation, racial and ethnic mix, 
urban and rural populations and different in- 
come levels. After consulting Census data, wc. 
asked for recommendations from individuals, 
familiar with state and local situations in various 
places. We chose 30 areas to survey: 

Alabama 
Autauga County 

Beat 10 
Montgomery 
Census Tract 3 
Northgate Housing Project 

Colorado 
Denver 
Census Tract LOI 
Census Tract 8 
Census Tract 4bOI 
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Georgia 

Hancock County 

(jcorgia Militia Districts 102 and 1 13 
Macon 

Census Tract 127 

i- 

Iowa 

Davenport ~ -~ 

Census Tract 107 
Census Tract 123 

Kentucky 
Floyd County 
Mud Creek Area 

Maine 
Portland 
-Census Tract 1 1 
Census Tract 12 
Census Tract 19 
Bayside East Housing Project 
Riverton Housing Project 

Massachusetts 
Cambridge 

Census Tract 3524 

Census Tract 3527 
Holyoke . 

Census Tract 8114 
New Bedford 
' Census Tract ^510 

Census Tract 6526 
Somerville 

Census Tract 3512 
Springfield 

Census Tract 8008 

Census Tract 8018 

Mississippi 
Canton 

Joe'Prichard Homes Housing Project 

South Carolina 
Columbia 

Census Tract 5 

Census Tract 22 
Sumter County 

Precinct 2 

Precincts I and 26B 

Washington, D.C. 
Census Tract 74.04 

Monitors visited at least every fourth house- 
hold. Sampling was done consistently within 
Census tracts and political subdivisions, but 
differently among them. Households where there 
was no answer or a refusal to answer were noted 



and tabulated. When a monitor fdund no one 
home at Jhe designated household, the monitor 
visited the preceding household in the count. (In 
a few areas, the next household was visited.) The 
count always resumed from the original house- 
hold whether or not an interview was obtained-at 
Ihe^preeeding^Corjiext) household. Ifuhcre was 
no answer at the d^^signme^^ii^jeh^l^^ the 
household preceding it, the monitor noted this 
and continued on with the original count from 
the designated household. Monitors did not go 
back (or forward) piore than one household 
before or after the designated household. 

All interviewing was done between July, 1973 
and March, 1974. In analyzing the data we 
collected, the school year 1972 73 (both semes- 
ters)' always was examined. However, in some 
places i^nterviewing was done a month or more 
after the 1973 -74 school year had begun. In those 
places, the analysis covered up to a three ,semes- 
ter time period. We calculated children out of 
school by two different measures: I) children^ 
who missed three or more consecutive months of 
school, and 2) children who missed 45 days of 
school, whether or not it was consecutive. The 
survey analysis period for these two measures 
included 1972 73 and that portion of the first 
semester that had passed. Our calculations on 
suspensions were done on this ^me two- and 
sometimes three-semester basis. 

For a brief description of each specific place 
we monitored, see Children Out of School in 
America, pp. 157 1 62. 

Suspension Data ' 

Portions of the CDF Survey Questionnaire— 
School Expulsions, Suspensions ancJ Disci- 
plinary Transfers, and Family / Household 
Questionnaire— were the sources of the sus- 
pension data. 

Data on children who had been sQspended 
were collected and summarized froni our survey 
following procedures similar to those used in 
studying children out of school. We found some 
children suspended who also met the criteria for 
being counted in- bur out-of-school data. These 
children were counted in both summaries. De- 
tailed data on children^uspended were collected 
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and (ablcs were computed to show the following. 

reasons for suspension 
social and ethnic characteristics by sex for 
all children and for secondary school chil- 
dren 

secondary school children by sex and race; 
frequency and duration 
family characteristics such a.s poverty indi- 
cated by AFDC and other public assist- 
ance as sole or partial support, educational 
iUtainment of head of household and 
lemnlc-headcd hou>chomlds. 

Other Information 

CDF staff also collected information on 
school programs, policies -and practices in 17 
school districts where the children in our survey 
Went to school. We interviewed teachers, coun- 
selors and officials, asking primarily about spe- 
cjal education, discipline and other policies 
Which could exclude children from school. 

Sample Questionnaire 

AM monitors used an identical household 
questionnaire prepared by CDF. They also re- 
ceived an accompanying packet of materials 
which included an instruction sheet, a memoran- 
dum explaining the basis for the report, a set of 
definitions of terms, and a guide to reasons why 
children might be out of school, in special 
schools, or in special programs. All monitors 
participated in training sessions conducted by 
CDF staff members before beginning the survey. 

All school official interviews were conducted 
by CDF and AFSC staff working from much 
more detailed material. 

The following two questionnaires were used in 
the survey to obtain data on school discipline; 

School Expulsions, Suspensions 
and Disciplinary Transfers* 

I. (a) Name 

(b) Age ; 

(c) Birthdav 

(d) .Sex 

(e) Race 



*I lit oui lor each thild ever c\pcllcd ot suspended eua il 
child IS in a regular program in regular school. 
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2. Was child ever expelled from school? 

(a) If yes, how many times? 

(b) For each time explain: 

(1) When? 

(2) For how long? Why? 

(3) Reasons given by .school officials. 

(4) F^ircnt guardian and child\s ver- 
sions 

3. Was child ever suspended from school? 

(a) If yes, how many times? 

(b) For each time explain: 

(1) When? 

(2) For how long? Why? 

. (3) Reason given by school officials. 
(4) Parent guardian and child\s ver- 
sion 

4. Has child ever been transferred fordiscipli- 
nary reasons from school to school? 

(a) If yes, how many times? 

(b) For each time explain: * 

(1) When? 

(2) For how long? Why? 

(3) Reason given by school officials. 

(4) Parent guardian and child's ver- 
sion 

5. Procedure: 

(a) How and by whom was he notified? 

(b) Race national origin of group or indi- 
vidual who expelled him her? 

(c) Was a hearing held with school offi- 
cials? If yes, who was present? 

(d) If no, were you informed of a right to a 
hearing? By whom? 

(e) Did you request a hearing? Explain, 
(0 Was child allowed, and did child have, 

assistance from a lawyer or other'inde- 
pendent third party? 

(g) How did cjiild get back in school? 

(h) What did child do when he/she was 
out of school? 

6. Following expulsion or suspension was the 
child enrolled in any institution or special 
school? Explain. 

Family/Household Questionnaire ^ 

1 . Number of people who live in this house? 

(a) Number of adults (18 years and over) 

(b) Number of children, 

2. Are children living with parents? 

(a) If not. who are they living with? 

3. Are there children in this family who are 
not living at home? 

Where are they living? (Be as specific asV 
possible) I 

4. Language spoken in home? 

5. Last year of school completed by parents or 
' adult responsible for child. 



6. What is the source of income lor house- 
hold? 

7. Who has a job who lives in this house*' 
(a) What kinds ol jobs do the\ have? * 

il OCR Suspension Data 
General 

There were 2,862 school districts reporting to 
OCR during both 1972 73 and 1973 74. In the 
October 1972 filing, each district reported the* 
number ol students, by ethnicity, enrolled on or 
about October i, 1972. In the October 1973 
filing, each district reported the tot;fl number of 
student's suspended at least once during the 
1972 73 school year, and the total number of 
days of suspension for the same period. Both the 
founts of students suspended at least once, and 
the counts of days were also broken out by 
ethnicity. 

The districts reporting are no( a random 
sample of all school districts in the nation. 
Rather t'hey are a census of all school districts 
containing substantial minority enrollments, 
excerpt for very small (under 300 total district 
enrollment) districts. The set of districts consti- 
tutes a census of school suspension policies 
affecting the 24,188,681 students enrolled in the 
2,862 school districts, rather than a sample of 
some larger group of students. Furthermore the 
set of districts represents more than 50 percent of 
the total school enrollment in the nation and 
almost 90 percent of the total minority school 
enrollment. 

The listing' in this appendix shows the 351 
school districts which, when ranked by one of 
four criteria for each of the five ethnic groups, 
and for the total enrolled population of students 
fall into the worst 50 districts in at least one of 
those categories. The six categories of students 
(total and live ethnic groups) are: all students, 
while, black, Spanish surnamed, Indian Ameri- 
cans and Asian Americans. 

Indices of Incidence of Suspensions 

For.each of these six categories of students, the 
districts were ranked bv four attributes. 
(I) Number of Students Suspended ("N 



SL SP' ). this ts the count of students suspended 
at least once duringthe 1972 73 school year. The 
OCR definition would mi ply that students sus- 
pended multiple times would be counted just 
once in this total, but there are some indications 
that numerous districts counted suspeihionsand 
not suspended students, thus some what. exagge- 
rating their figures. 

' (2) Percent Suspended H ( SUSPf'): this is the 
suspension rate which equals the number of 
students suspended at least once divided by the 
number of students enrolled TENROLL") and 
multiplied by 100. Whenever the number sus- 
pended exceeded the number enrolled the per- 
cent was .set to 100.0 percent, llie number en- 
rolled is as of a single day in October 1972. while 
the number suspended is counted for the whole 
of the 1972 73 school year. Consequently, it is 
po.ssihle that more students of a group enrolled 
in a system during the year, and that they (along 
^ with the original students) were all suspended 
during the year. However, the four districts that 
do show a percent in excess of 100.0 percent 
(Columbia County, Georgia for Spanish stu- 
dents; Memphis, Tennessee and Berkeley 
County, South Carolina for American Indian 
students: and Cairo, Illinois for Asian-American 
students) appear to be reporting errors rather 
than districts with high turnover. One district, 
Henry County, Georgia, reported suspending 92 
Indian students, despite the fact that no Indian 
students were enrolled. For this district, the 
percent suspended was set to zero. 

(3) Excess suspensions over white rate 
("EXCESS'*): this is the number of students sus- 
pended who would not have been suspended had 
their ethnic group's rate been as low as the white 
rate. It equajs the actual number suspended 
minus the product of the group's enrollment 
times the white suspension rate. For the white 
students, this figure is calculated differently. For 
them, the base rate is the suspension rate of all 
non-white students. The calculation for the "all 
studcnt.s" or "total'* group is compared to the 
white rate, but, since whites are also included in 
the total group, this comparison tends not to 
single out districts with ver> low proportions of 
non-white students. 
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(4) Percent /ui^/ier than white rate C<:'( 
lilGtry this is the difference between the ethnic 
group's suspension rate and the rate for the w hite 
students in the same district. Note that "EX- 
CESS" would lend to single out larger districts 
merely because any discrepancy in rates affects 
more students. Percent high ("^7 HIGH") on the 
other hand, is not affined by the relative enroll- 
ments in the districts, but is a pure measure of the 
disp{irily in suspension rates. The value for the 
while students is calculated with a base percent 
of all the non-white students, just as for "EX- 
CESS" described above. Similarly, the figure for 
totabludents refers to a base for the white group, 

and, since they are also a part of the total group 

* itsclJ. the comparison tends not to single out 
di,stricts with very small portions of non-white 
entoliment. 

Limitations Imposed on the Rankings 

No district was selected for ranking with 
respect to the suspensions of an ethnic group if 
thcdistricthad less than 50 students of that group 
enrolled and less than 10 students of that group 
suspended. This was to avoid singling out dis- 
^ tricts with so few students ofsome group that one 
or two suspensions could largely account for the 
district's place in the listing. Similarily, no dis- 
trict was singled out for an "EXCESS" or 
H IGH" comparison if the white group had fewer 
than 50 enrolled students and fewer than 10 sus- 
pensions. Finally, regifrdless of enrollments or 
suspension rates, no district was selected for 
ranking if it showed a figure lower than an 
arbitrary limit set in advance. For the nuniber 
suspended, the arbitrary limit was 20 students 
suspended. For percent suspended, the arbitrar\ 
limit was 1 0 percent For excess suspensions o\ er 
white rate, the limit was 10, and for percent sus- 
pended above white rate, the limit was 5 percent. 
These limits were used in order to prevent sing- 
ling out districts which happened to fall among 
the worst in the nation for some ethnic group, 
but which showed absolute levels of performance 
^ not much worse than the national average. These 
limits primarily affected the rankings for Asian- 
American students, since very few* districts sus- 
pended large numbers or high percentages of 
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Asian-Amencan students. T«ible I on (he following 
page slunvij the jctuiil number of districts ranked 
for cadi of the attributes and for each of the 
ethnic groups. 

Notice that only black and vSpaaish students 
are suspended at so high a rate both absolutely 
and relative to whites that at least 50 districts are 
lound above the cutoff levels for alL lour attri- 
butes. At the other extreme are the Asian Ameri- 
, can students whom only fpurdistrietssuspend at 
a rate sufficiently higher than white rates to 
produce 10 or more suspensions in excess of 
white rates. 

Sources of Inaccuracy in Data Reported to 

oca 

Three possible sources of inaccuracy are noted 
? in the left niargin of each district's entry in the 
following lis'ting. The note numbei's appear in 
parentheses just under the district's name, on the 
same line as the state name. The notes are: 

(I) Districts with note (I) did not give the 
complete ethnic breakdown for the students they 
reported as suspended, or for the days of sus- 
pension. If any "unknown" suspensions were 
reported, the numbers appear under a column of 
that title. Some districts Los Angeles, for 
example did not report any suspensions in 
1972 73, and ,so do not appear in the listingat all. 
Other districts, Baltimore (city), Maryland for 
example did report suspensions but gave no 
ethnic breakdown for them. Still others New 
York and Chicago are examples gave an ethnic 
breakdown for only a small part of the total 
numbers that they reported suspending. I able 2 
shows some of the districts with incomplete data. 

The consequence of non-reporting is that a 
district ma> be shown in a too-favorable or too- 
unfavorable light in the followmg listing. Since 
there is no way for us to correct these districts 
reports, we have used the data available. This is 
unfortunate since, a,s the attached chart shows. 
man\ ol the districts that failed to give ethnic 
breakdowns were the large cities where minori- 
ties are concentrated. 

(2) A district with note (2) is largely composed ' 
of secondary .students and is probably 
consolidated ("regional") high school district for 



TABLE I 

Number of Districts Ranked and Maximum and Minimum 
Values for Each Ethnic. Group By Attribute 
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Black 
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hidian 


Asian , 
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Highest Ranked Value 


20 


28,645 




8,412 
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Highest Ranked Value 


10 


28,645.0 


1,255.6 


3,820.7 


661.5 


378.0 


49.0 


Lowest Ranked Value , 




960.7 
(50) 


56.0 


752.2 


63.4 


10.3 


21.0 - 


Rank jof Lowest Value 




(50) 


(50) 


. (50) 


(4!) 


( 4) 


Percent Suspended above WI ^te Rale 
















Highest Ranked Value 




27.!^ 


28.8^. 


38,9*^- 


lOO.O'T^^ 


.lOO.OC^* 


100.0^?' 


Lowest Ranked Value 




5.0^^ 


5.r'p 


13.5^? 






5.6% 


Rank of Lowest Value 




(37) 


(15) 


<50) 




(27) 


( 6) 



L lixcess and high computations for Total mclude whites as |)arl of the total group. 

2. Excess and high computations for white students use ail non-white students as the base. 

3, These maxima are from districts that report susi>endmg more students ut the relevant ethnit groups than they had enrolled. 



TABLE 2 

Districts Which Failed to Give Complete Ethnic Breakdown 
of Numbers of Suspended Students in the OCR October 1973 Report 







Number of 




Percent of 






unidentified 




suspensions 


Rank 


District Name 


suspensions 


District Nqme 


unidentified 


1 


Qiicago, Illinois 


28,633 


Phoenix Union Highv Arizona 


100.0 


2 


Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania 


18.431 


Bardstown, Kentucky 


100.0 


3 


New York (."ity. New York 


16,268 


BaltiniQre (city) Maryland 


100.0 


4 


Rochester, New Yoik 


2,825 


Downc, New Jersey 


100.0 


5 


Baltimore (city) Maryland 


U790 


Roselle, New Jersey 


100,0 


6 


Willingboro. New Jersey 


- 1,763 


Cumberland, North Carolina 


100.0 




Waterbury, Connecticut 


U66I 


Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 


100,0 


8 


Peona, Illinois 


K494 


Chicago, Illinois 


100.0 , 


9 


Bridgeport, Connect lonl 


1,010 


AVillingboro, New Jersey 


98.4 


10 


Port Huron, Michigan 


93^ 


North Bergen, New Jersey 


96.6 


11 


Providence, Rhode Island 


890 


Ml. Healthy, Ohio 


83,9 


12 


Bndgeton, New Jersey 


872 


New York City, New York 


83.4 


13 


North Bergen, New Jersey 


794 


Waterbury, Connecticut 


81.8 


14 


Memphis, I'cnnessoe 


713 


Peoria, Illinois | 


78.8 


15 


Cumberland ( ounly. North Carolina 


689 


Rudyard, Michigan 1 


76.7 



.scxcral aulonomou.s clcmcnlar\ districts. Since 
\\c arc reporting district total suspension figures, 
and since secondarv students are suspended far 
more lrequcntl> than elemenlar\ students, a 
district With a \cr\ high proportion ol sccondar\ 
students* will show upbadlv in the rankings. I his 
is (Mie ot the reasons whv we set the arbilrar\ 
cutolF levels lor ranked \ahics so that thev would 



be higher than {hcsao/hlari (not Lombined) lev- 
els tor the nation as a whole. I hus. mo,stl\ high 
school districts are not unfairl> mcluded, al- 
though their, position^ in the ranks mav be 
somewhat higher than thev would be if compa- 
risons were made for s'econdarv students onl\, 

(3), Because enrollment data were in the 
district reports lor October, 1972 and sus- 
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pension data lor the 1972 73 school \car were in 
the district reports for October, 1973, it was 
necessar\ to match records school-h\ -school 
within each district across the two \ear.s, 
OccasionalK we found that a school record was 
missing for'one school \ear or the other, or, when 
both records were present, the school had 
changed grade spans during the interim. ,School 



districts that contained at least one ,such mi,s- 
match are flagged by note (3), Obviously, the loss 
of one or more school reports for a district may 
either bver-or under-represent the extent of sus- 
pensions within that district. Again, we smiply 
Hag the districts that may be affected, and report 
to the reader the figures just as the districts 
reported them to OCR. 
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Appendix B 

TABLE 1 

-^ot^fro^ c oca survey of student! Suspendod at L.a«t O nce During th. 1972-1973 Scl.o^l v..r 

, ' Spanish Indian Ani.-^n Tot^^ 

Llo:u<>ntary and Secondary Schools: — ^ 

0;ccb..r L...V.ir.«-.: 15,163,546 6,553,104 2,153,923 141,720 176,388 2.!,US,«.>1 

S..,....n.od =t L-.asc once: 471,948 392,437 57,402 '3,955 1,987 1,012,347 

Average Length Of Suspension: 3.55 d.y. 4.46 day. 3.53 d.y. 3.6O d.ys 3.13 d.y* 4.01 dnys 

percent suspended: j.u «.o» 2.7% 2.8% l.u 4.2; 

Clc^ntnry Schools: 

O.-tobov r..rol-cnt: 7.879,492 3,694,591 1,306,995 79,638 100,937 13,061,6,3 

,y-:LrtV2i at '>'*Mst Once: 36*994 55 051 ' ' 

-^otyyt »:i,u»j 5,763 470 ' 201 * 119 07^ 

'~ ■^•"<''^= ^•os'd.ys ;.06.ays 

'>er<:enc s-acpendcd: , o.5% 1.5* . 0.41 0.6%, 0.2% 0.9t 

ft'^c^>Rdary Schools: 

C.to.^..r .nroUrenc: ,,284 ,054 2,858,513 846,921 ' 62,082 75,«1 11,127.,028 

suspended .t ..MSt once: .434,954. 337,384 51,639- 3,485 1,786 §93,276 

'''' 3.65 d.ys 3.25 d.yo 

Percont Suspended: 6.0% ' lift* <: i. r ... 

5.6% 2.4% 8.0% 

There uoro 2,052 districts reporting. ^ 
Ihc nuTiber oC districts reporting 
hi<thor suspension rates for non-white 

otMdon^ir. than their ovn v:hite rates: ' 1,944 735 285 139 2 063 

Chore vcre 27,310 clenentary schools, 10,691 of them suspending students. 
*here vere 11,5S6 secondary schools, 9,927 of them suspending students. 

^ :;^^e -id^-^jp ^ - ^i^^^-ji^^ii^^j^^- 

source: ^f,f~=/5«;i°2.s^£or rail 1972 and Fall 1973 a. filed by local .chool district.. See Appendix A for description 
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STATE NAHE / ETHNIC RATIOS 



ALA6AHA 

MHITE BLACK SPAN* 
66*1 33*7 0*C 

ALASKA 

WHITE 6LACK SPAN. 
78*3 3*1 0*6 

ARIZONA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
63*B 5.7 25*0 

ARKANSAS 

WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
61*4 36*3 0*2 

CAL IFCRNIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
65*9 11. <? 19*0 

COLORADO 

WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
74*3 6*0 16*5 

CONNECTICUT 

WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
63«d 26*3 9*6 

oeleware 

mhite black span* 

60.0 38.6 1.1 

OIST OF COLUMBIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
3*5 95*5 0*6 



INO* ASlAfT 
0*0 0*0 



INO* ASIAN 
17*4 .0*6 



INO* ASIAN 
5*0 0*5 



INO* ASIAN 
0*C 0*1 



INO* ASIAN 
0*4 2*9 



:nC* ASIAN 
0*4 0*7 



IhO* ASIAN 
0*1 0*2 



INO* ASIAN 
0*1 0*2 



INO. ASIAN 
0*0 0*4 



Appendix B 
TABLE 2 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 BY STATE 




DftlOA 

^IT6 BLACK SPAN. 
rUl 23*2 5*4 



IND* ASIAN 
0*1 0*2 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
l SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
tENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
% SUSP 

Enroll 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
'X SVSP 



N SUSP 
LENCtH 
X SUSP 



















RANK ORDER 


Df= 


STATE 


TOTAL 


WHITE 


BLACK 


SPANISH 


INDIAN 


ASIAN 


Unknown 




T 


M 


6 


S 


I 


A 


767151 


5C7I51 


259039 


332 


287 


342 




N SUSP 


17 


17 


15 


43 


30 


39 


1994B 


9409 


10501 


4 


7 


1 


26 


X SUSP 


•34 


37 


36 


41 


21 


138 


3*5 0 


3*1 0 


3.9 0 


2*8 0 


5*3 0 


3*0 0 




EXCESS 


^ 1 




1 2 




0 n 




2*6 X 


1*9 X 


4* 1 X 


1*2 X 


2*4 X 


0*3 X 




X HIGH 


25 


\S 


30 




16 




77007 


60297 


23d9 


491 


13391 


439 




H SUSP 


40 


38 


40 


39 


\ 

•B* 


23 


1981 


1574 


78 


9 


207 


9 


104 


X SUSP 


35 


26 


38 


32 


29 


•7* 


J * 1 u 


3.0 0 


3*6 0 


4*0 0 


4*0 U 


>»*3 0 




EXCESS 




*2* 


40 








2*6 X 


2*6 X 


3*3 X 


1*8 % 


1*5 X 


2*1 '4 




X HIGH 




*Z* 


38 








214265 


1B1427 


1608) 


71116 


14145 


1490 




N SUSP 


36 


40 


39 


13 


• 6« 


30 


2733 


1236 


164 


514 


258 


4 


557 


X SUSP 


45 


44 


42 


43 


27 


39 


6 * B 0 


Tin 
f * i u 


11*3 0 


6*1 0 


5* 5 C 


1*5 0 




EXCESS 


33 




39 


13 


* 2^ 




1*0 X 


0*7 X 


1*0 X 


0*7 X 


i*i X 


0*3 t. 




X HIGH 


40 




4 1 


24 


* lo 




266441 


164836 


102843 


466 


106 


197 




N SUSP 


24 


20 


20 


41 


41 


28 


10338 


3964 


6361 


6 


1 


5 


1 


X SUSP 


23 


28 


22 


39 


35 


•5* 


4*8 0 


4*0 0 


5.3 0 


3*3 0 


3*0 0 


3«0 0 




EXCESS' 


2 1 




16 






*3* 


3*9 X 


2*4 X 


6.2 X 


1.3 X 


0*9 X 


2*5 X 




X HIGH 


* 10 




1 9 






* 3* 


3545422 


2336434 


421009 


672145 


14629 


101205 




N SUSP 


• 


•1* 


*3* 




• 1* 


• 1* 


141761 


87204 


27040 


'25566 


625 


1333 


0 


X SUSP 


17 


12 


21 


17 


•8* 


15 


3*0 0 


2*8 0 


3*4 0 


3*2 0 


3*2 0 


2*8 0 




EXCESS 


12 






•5* 


*6* 




4*0 % 


3. 7 X 


6.4 X 


3*B X 


4*3 X 


1*3 \ 




^ X KIGK 


4 1 




2 5 


23 






345998 


257151 


20914 


64022 


1553 


2358 




N SUSP 


21 


19 


26 


• 3« 


14 


•f 


13333 


6891 


2787 


3553 


65 


29 


8 


X SUSP 


22 


24 


• 2* 


♦ 8# 


♦ 9« 


Z2 




2*8 0 


3.5 0 


3*2 0 


3*1 0 


2*0 0 




EXCESS 






£H 


♦l« 


• 1 0 


;*9 X 


2.7 X 


13*3 X 


5*5 X 


4*2 X 


1.2 X 




' X HIGH 


1 Q 




• 1 

• I* 


• T 






204100 


130147 


53669 


19666 


132 


486 




N SUSP 


19 


26 


23 


«8« 


36 


31 


14609 




5392 


1457 


4 


4 


2671 


X SUSP 




♦ 9« 


♦ 6« 


♦5« 


16 


32 


4*0 0 


4*1 0 


4*5 0 


4*2 0 


7* 8 0 


5.0 0 




EXCESS 


1 6 




19 


• 4« 






7.2 X 


3*9 X 


10.0 X 


7*4 X 


3*0 X 


0.8 X 




X HIGH 


'J' 




* 8 • 


*5* 






66626 


39978 


25685 


739 


69 


155 




N SUSP 


32 


33 


30 


32 




34 


3940 


2227 


1679 


32 


0 


2 


0 


t SUSP 


♦9« 


•3* 


20 


13 




17 


2*3 0 


2*2 0 


2*5 0 


2*7 C 


0*0 0 


2.0 0 




EXCESS 


40 




36 








5.9 X 


5.6 t 


6.5 X 


' 4*3 t 


0*0 X 


1*3 X 




X HIGH 


36 




37 








140000 


4928 


133638 


818 


18 


598 




N SUSP 


38 


47 


2B 


44 






2657 


13 


2641 




0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


43 


45 


41 


45 






2*2 0 


2*7 0 


2*2 0 


2*0 0. 


0*0 0 


0*0 0 




EXCESS 


26 




23 


25 






1*9 X 


0*3 1 


2*0^i 


0*4 X 


0*0 X 


0*0 % 




X HIGH 


• 7* 




33 


22 






14B5121 


1055925 


344343 


80099 


2108 


2646 




N SUSP 


•2« 


•2« 


• 2* 


•T 


24 


• 9* 


76115 


39621 


. 34230 


163r 


28 


29 


646 


X SUSP 


13 


11 . 


• T 


31 


31 


24 


5*9 0 


5*3 0 


6*6 0 


6.0 0 « 


5.3 0 


•4.7 0 




EXCESS 


•3* 




•1* 








5*1 X 


3*8 X 


9*9 X 


2«0 1 


1*3 X 


1*1 1 




X HIGH 


13 













XHIT6 BLACK SPAN* 
63*4 36*3 C«l 

IDAHO 

i<HITE SLACK $PAN« 
86*2 0*2 10*1 

ILLINOIS 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. 
49*<J 41.9 7.5 

INDIANA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
71.9 25.1 2.6 

lOkA 

WHITE aLACK SPAN. 
91. 2 7.5 C.9 

KANSAS 

taHlTE 6LACK SPAN. 

79.1 16.2 3.6 

KENTUCKY 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 

82.2 17.6 C.C 

LOUISIANA 

hHlTE BL^CK SPAN. 
50.9 40.5 0»5 

MARYLAND 

NHlTfc BLACK SPAN. 
74.1 27.7 C.6 

MASSACHUSriTS 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
73.8 19.4 5.5 

MICHIGAN 

WHlTfr BLACK SPAfi. 
53.2 43.7 2.6 

M^I^£iOTA 

Miiri 6LACK SPAN. 
ai>*2 8.? 1.9 



I NO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.1 



INC* ASIAN 

2.7 o.a 



INC. ASIAN 
0.2 0.6 



INC. ASIAN 
0^2 0.2 



INO. ASIAN 
0.3 0.2 



INC. ASIAN 
0.7 C.4 



INC. ASIAN 
0.0 0.1 



INC. ASIAN 
0.0 0.1 



INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.5 



INC. ASIAN 
0.1 1.2 



UO. ASIAN 
0.3 0.2 



INC. ASIAN 
4.2 0.4 




1313 

103 
3*6 0 
7.4 I 

2839 
50 
1*3 0 
1*8 X 

73401 
627 
* 3*7 0 
0*9 X 

11210 
250 
3*1' 0 
2*2 X 

1046 
29 
2.5 0 

2. a X 

6469 
259 
4.0 0 
4.0 X 



518 1177 

97 IB 

^•0 D 5*6 Q 

18*7 I l.S % 

758 218 

22 2 

5*0 0 0.5 0 

2.9 I 0.9 X 

1924 57•9^ 

17 52 

5.6 0 3.4 0 

0.9 X 0.9. X 

b(Kb 790 

6 10 

5.3 0 1.3 0 

0*9 X 1.3 « . 

373 200 

\ 1 o 

1.8 0\ 2.0 0 

1.1 X \ 0..5 X 

1222 \ 703 . 

55 . 15 

*»0 0 7.5 0 

^.5 X 2.1 t 
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ENROLL 2B85I7 237305 

N SUSP 9746 6B08 

LENGTH 2.3 0 2.1 0 

X SUSP 3.4 X 2.9 X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

,ENRCLL 
-U SUSP 
L£«^CTH 
t SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 
£Ji«CLl 
N iUSP 
L(NC1h 
X SUSP 



'849758 
72792 
3.3 0 
«.6 X 

821718 
32030 
5.1 0 
3.9 X 

231659 
9041 
3.7 0 
3.9 X 

675592 
31111 
4.^. 0 
4.6 t 



tNKCLL I1716C 
N SUSP 4iCo 
LCNOTh 2.4 C 



500096 
32170 

3. C 0 

6.4 X 

584423 
20651 
3.2 0 

3.5 X 

171024 
5910 
1.2 0 
3.5 X 

12 2/4 

4. '* 0 

1.4 % 

99776 
2968 

2.5 t;, 
3.0 t 



50895 


109 


95 


183 


2609 


5 


0 


5 


2.7 0 


2.2 0 


0.0 0 


3.4 0 


5.1 X 


4.6 X 


0.0 X 


2.7 X 


344465 


4323 


386 


466 


40156 


254 


9 


9 


3.5 0 


3.3 0 


5.6 0 


3.B 0 


11 .7 X 


5.9 I 


2.? X 


1.9 X 


227801 


4560 


637 


^097 


9239 


104 


6 


30 


3.8 0 


2.5 0 


2.5 0 


3.0 0 


4. 1 X 


2.3 X 


0.9 % 


0.7 % 


45055 


12746 


- 159 


2675 


2 750 


279 


5 


26 


4.5 0 


5.1 0 


3.2 0 


2.1 0 


6.1 X 


2.2 X 


3.1 X 


1.0 t 


295037 


17542 


1851 


1604 


16757 


737 




21 


«.l D 


5.9 C 


J. 9 0 


2.0 0 


5.7 t 


4.2 X 


3.5 X 


1.3 V 


9773 


2Z0b . 


4d6a 


4?3 


665 


61 


251 


6 


2.8 t 


2.2 0 


2.5 0 


1.5 0 




5.2 i 


1.3 X 
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319 



194 



2000 



69 



125£ 



h SUSP 11 •7« ♦7« 22 li 15 
t SUSP 21 23 27 •4« •2« 13 
EXCES'S *9« *8* 11 mS* 



X FiGh 22 

N SUSP 42 37 
X SUSP •B* «1* 
txCESS . ♦!» 
X HIGH . *1* 

N SUSP •S* 11 
X SUSP *10 21 

Excess 

^ hIGh ♦4« 



24 ♦4* ♦2* 



30 25 35 
34 19 28 



16 

39 



11 
42 



28 ♦4* 

39 29 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 

EJ(CE5S 
% hlOH 



18 16 19 18 32 20 
16 19 13 27, 38 20 



18 

20 



14 

13 



K SUSP 34 34 34 33 37 , 40 
X SUSP 37 36 *9* 24 34 35 
30 18 



X HIGh 


31 




• 5* 


16 






N SUSP 


27 


24 


25 


16 


16 


16 


X SUSP 


12 


♦10 


♦3* 


16 




♦6« 


EXCESS 


25 




22 


17 


14 


X HIGH 


16 




•3* 


20 


15 




N SUSP 


26 


20 


29 


42 




29 


t SUSP 


28 


22 


29 


♦10 




♦ 4« 


EXCES S 


27 




28 


23 






X HIGH 


30 




29 


11 






N SUSP 


♦3« 


•3« 


♦ 1« 


17 


29 


24 


^ SUSP 


*2* 




•4« 


*6* 


23 


♦8* 


EXC-ESS 


♦5« 




♦2« 






X HIGH 


♦6« 




♦10 








N SUSP 


14 


♦5« 


17 


21 


33 


•6* 


t SUSP 


20 


13 


35 


26 


36 


33 


EXCESS 


24 




27 








1 HIGH 


35 




40 








N SUSP 


28 


22 


27 


15 


35 


♦10 


X SUSP 




15 


23 


29 


14 


25 


Excess 


30 




26 






X HIGH 


32 




26 








N SUSP 


15 


14 


♦10 


•9« 


15^ 


13 


» SUSP 


15 


16 


26 


15 


11 


16 


excess 


14 




11 


♦9* 


21 




X HIGH 


18 




2d 


17 


21 




N SUSP 


30 


30 


35 


28 


• 7« 


25 


t SUSP 


24 


20 


17 


25 


«5» 


19 


ixcess 


32 




33 




♦3* 


t HIGH 


27 




18 




♦ 5» 
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MISSISSIPPI 



ERIC 



Whirr CLACK SPAN, 

MISSOURI 
kHiTf BLACK %?AU. 



uMlie eiACK SPAN. 

67. & 0.4 2.5 

i^HASKA 

VHIT6 blACK SPAN. 

78.4 17.9 2.^ 

Nf/AOA 

nHlf^ eiACK SPAN. 

^4.7 9.3 3.& 

NEW JfRStV 

•*<HlTe BLACK SPAN. 

50.6 37.1 11.6 

Nfw MEXICO 

•iHlTf eiACK SPAN. 

51.0 2.4 3b. 1 

YORK 

WHITE eiACK SfAN. 

AO. 2 32.6 IS.6 

NCkTH CAROLINA 

I«HITE SLACK SPAN, 
6t».6 32.9' 6. i 

NORTH OAKOTA 

WHlTf CLACK SPAN, 

^'9*7 0*0 0*1 

0(1 10 

AHire 6LACK SPAN* 

44.3 33*9 U5 



INC, ASIAN 
D.C C,l 



IN'), ASIAN 
0.2 0.2 



INC, ASIAN 
<^.l 0.5 



INC. ASIA.\ 
C,e 0,3 



INC. AS U.N 
1,6 C.7 



INC. ASIAN 
0.1 0.4 



IND, ASIAN 
t.3 '0,2 



IKC. ASIAN 
0,2 1.^ 



IND. ASIAN 
1*4 ' O.l 



[NU* ASIAN 
^0*1 0.1 



INO* ASIAN 

0*1 o*4r 



Apf)endix'*B * 
TABLE 2 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 BY STATE 



TfT/SL >»hITf feLAtK SPANISH INDIAN* ASIAN UNKNCrN 



RANK CfcOCR Cr STATt 



tNKCLl 
N SUSP 
LINOIH 
- SLSP 

(NRtLL 

I fNCTH 
X SLSf- 

fNft».Ll 
N SUSP 
LeNOTH 

% SU<vP 

CNRCLL 
N SUSP 
LENCTH 
X SUSP 

CNACLL 
N SUSP 
LtNGTH 
X SLSP 

fNRCLL 
N StSP 
LENGTH 
% SUSP 

FNRCLL 
N iUSP 
LENGTH 
\ SUSP 



ENROLL 162495^ 

N SUSP 43245 

LtNGTH 3.9 I 

X SUSP 2.7 t 

ENftClL 103^32^ 

N SOSP 40615 

LcNGTH 4*4 0 

% SOSJ .3.9 t 

ENRClL 2650 

H SUSP t>t 
LENGTH' 3.e 0 

X SUSP 2.0 X 

ENROLL 802179 

N SUSP 38566 

LENGTH 5.3 0 

X ^osp 4. a X 



Tf TAL 


>»hl T f 


ijCU320 


24/136 


14C96 


5156 


4,C r 


3.5 0 


? 6 * 


2. 1 Y 


34400? 


204246 


i23ir 


6504 


8,5 t 


5.0 0 


'i t X 


3.2 X 


13066 


1U33 


29 


23 


1,/ 0 


1.5 0 


0,2 X 


n 9 1 

U . £ « 


68204 


53454 


6t 


37 


45. B D 


43.2 D 


w . 1 « 


n 1 ¥ 
U. 1 « 


1 lo024 


100003 


2689 


16J4 


3.B ,D 


J. 6 Vr 


2,3 t 


1.7 t 


56S913 


268421 


36554 


14376 


4,3 D 


3.6 0 


c,4 t 


5,0 X 


245763 


125334 


5644 


2497 


2,6 C 


2.5 0 


2.4 X 


2.0 4, 



751150 
10^91 
3*2 0 
1,4 X 

678243 
17365 

4.0 b 
2.6 t 

1701 
29 

4.1 0 
U7 X 

516015 
17315 
4*6 0 
3*4 X ' 



BSJ4 
4*2 d 

3.4 X 

137S3V 

12,3 r 

^,2 t 

50 

e 

CO t» 
CO X 

122^4 

0- 

C.C 0 
0.0 t 

llOJO 
664 

4.1 0 
6.0 X 

211706 
15olb 
4.7 & 

<^.4 T 

580/ 
243 

2.5 0 

4.2 X 

529310 
10615 
4*0 0 

2.0 X 

339661^ 
22217 

4.6 0 
6*5 X 

0 
0 

0*0 0 
0*0 % 

271708 
19911 

6.1 0 

7.3 X 



331 
1^ 
3.3 0 

4.5 % 

621 

-he 

6.6 D 
11,9 > 

325 
0 

0,0 0 
0.6 

1901 

25 

49,0 0 
1.3 X 

4066* 
c8 

3.6 f) 

1.7 X 

67280 
2391 
6,0 0 

3.6 % 

9370/ 
2744 

2.7 U 
2.9 X 

^16988 
1766 

3.7 0 
0,6 X 

1045 
19 
f.4 0 

4.8 X 

1 \ 
0 

•0.0 0 
0.0 t 

12099 
678 
•4.1 P 
5.6 X 



142 
1 

7.0 0 
0.7 I 

669 
^1 
c'.O 0 

3.1 t 

1190 

6 

0.5 t 

425 
4 

49.5 C 
0.9 % 

2092 

3.1 0 
2.4 X 

3C3 
7 

4. J 0 
2.3 i 

2C324 
358 

2.3 0 

1.0 t 

33/8 
113 

3.4 C 
3. 4 % 

14033 
301 
3.9 0 

2.1 X 

1144 
29 

3.5 C 
2.5 X 

803 
35 
6.9 0 
4.4 t 



336 
6 

3.0 0 

1.8 Z 

733 
14 

15.1 0 

1.9 4 

68 
0 

C.O 0 
0,0 t 

200 
0 

0,0 V 
0,0 4 

846 

^ 

1,0 0 
0,2 X 

2203 
22 
3.3 J 

1.0 1 

591 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

22132 
24 
4.5 0 
0.1 4 

1140 
10 
2.7 0 
0.9 t 

3 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 I 

1554 
50 

4.1 0 
1.3 t 



14 



4140 



196U 



7a3 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 

i HIGH 

N SUSP 
t SUSP 

exctss 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
% SUSP 

rxcf ss 

X HIGH 
N SUSP 

t SUSP 

EXCESS 
1 HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 

X HIGH 



SUSP 



1 HIGH 



SUSP 



t HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
« HIGH 



6 07 



SUSP 
SUSP 



I 
1 


M 


0 


5 


( 


A 


20 


25 


18 


37 


4^ 


26 


32 


33 


37 


11 


40 


♦IC 


22 




17 


>^ 






2$ 




34 


• 9* 






23 


21 


22 


24 




18 


26 


18 


34 


*l* 






2*8 




25 


♦10 


















47 


46 






34 




46 


46 






41 




45 








16 




45 








t Q 




45 


44 




34 


38 




47 


47 




38 


J7 




43 






15 


17 




44 






12 


1 2 




37 


36 


31 


27 


17 


36 


39 


40 


12 


35 


22 


40 


35 




29 




11 




29 




* 6* 




1 4 




13 


12 


11 


♦ 5* 


31 


12 


• 6» 


*4» 


15 


19 


24 


26 


13 




13 








1 1 




27 








29 


31 


38 


• 4* 


♦3» 




38 


35 


33 


22 


28 




31 




37 


•2» 






34 




3 1 


14 






♦7» 


15 


14 


• 6* 


11 


U 


33 


42 


4C 


44 


13 


41 


• 4* 




20 




♦7» 




17 




39 




• 7» 




• 8» 


♦ 8* 


•5» 


36 


•5» 


21 


18 


27 


19 


33 


25 


30 


• 7* 




• 4» 








15 




15 








46 


45 






23 




41 


39 






20 




44 








13 




37 








13 




12 


♦9* 


♦ 9» 


• 10 


19 


14 


14 


17 


16 


• 7« 


•7» 


18 






•6» 


• 7* 


15 




♦ 9» 




16 


♦ 10 


11 





OKIAHCMA 

WHiTt BLACK SPAU* 
77.2 15.2* 



OKEGON 



WHiTf blACK SPAN', 
af>.fl 9.2 2.6 

PfNNSyLVAM A 

*<HlTf BLACf SPAN, 
57.7 39.9 2.3 

ftHOOC ISLAND 

WHIFl 8LACK SPAN. 
7e.O 19.7 1.5 

SOUTH CAROL INA 

WHITE' BLACK SPAN. 
56*3 0.1 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

HH1T6 SLACK SPAN, 

/«.7 1.5 c.e 

FfNNESSet ^ 

hHire bLACK SPAN. 
66.1 31.7 0.1 

TfXAS 

WHIT6 SLACK SPAN. 
57.0 16.2 24.5 

UTAH 

1<HIT£ eLACK SPAN* 
6«.5 U2 7.1 

VIRGINIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
65.3 34.0 C.3 



INO. AblA.S 
6.C 0.3 



INC. A^IAN 
0.9 1.5 



IND. ASIAN 
O.C O.I 



INC. . ASIAN 
0.1 O.d 



INC. ASIAN 
0.1 0.1 



INU. ASIAN 
ie«5 C.5 



INC. ASIAN 
O.C 0.1 



INC. ASIAN 
C.l 0.2 



INC. ASIAN 
2.5 C.7 



INC. ASIAN 
0.1 0.3 



WASHINGTON 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
79.3 9.6 5.4 

»»CST VlhCflNIA 

WHITE PLACK span. 
91.3 b.4 0.1 



INC. ASIAN 
2.2 3.5 



INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.1 



SUSP 
LvNCTH 
X StSF 

ENfiCLL 
N SUSP 
LENOTh 
\ SUSP 

ENRCLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENkCLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
I SUSP 

enrcll 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
*l SUSP 

ENkCLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
I SUSR 

fN«tLL 
N SUSP 
LENOTh 
^ SUSP 



312822 
9E6& 
4.S D 
3.2 ; 

7989tf 
282C 

2.5 a 

3.5 X 

646509 
43642 

3.5 0 

6.6 % 

29201 
2558 
2.2 0 
8.» X 

39214 
3.5 D 
6.2 X 

24026 
247 
3.5 0 
1.0 X 

574375 
20680 

3.5 0 

3.6 t 



241471 
5073 

4.4 0 
2.1 X 

66166 
1816 

2.5 0 

2.6 X 

373022 
13131 

3.4 D 

3.5 i 

22 766 
1009 

2.7 0 
4.4 X 

36945<; 
17284 
3.4 0 
4.7 X 

18913 
176 

2.e 0 

0.9 X 

390997 
8665 
3.3 0 
2.3 X 



ENftCLL 2261253 1268046 
N SUSP 63466 26725 
LENGTH 3.5 0 3.5 0 

X SUSP 2. a % 2.1 i 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 



95654 
195K 

LENGTH 3.5 b 
t SUSP 2.0 i 



84628 
14A6 
3-6 0 
l.d X 

4(7V426 
16946 

/3.0 0 

4.0 X 



474^8 
4324 

5.4 D 
9.1 X 

7346 
546 

3.5 0 
7.4 I 



4223 
90 
3.^ 0 
2.1 % 

2056 
58 
3.0 0 
2.e X 




257698 


150J6 


1^0t4 


245 


3.6 0 


6.0 0 


4.7 t 


1.6 X 


5744 


431 


605 


*i9 


3.4 0 


2.0 D 


10.5 X 


11.4 T 


262557 


595 


'21866 


25 


3.7 0 


^.3 0 


6.3 1 


4.2 1 




195 


2 


7 


42.0 D 


2.7 0 


0.6 < 


' 3.6 X 


16224 1 


364 


10900 




3.7 0 


2.6 0 


6.0 t 


S. 1 4 


41 1555 


554883 


24317 


12324 


3.8 0 


3.2 0 


5.9 % 


2.? 1 


1 160 


6799 


77 


317 


2.7 0 


3.2 0 


6.6 X 


4.7 % 


246766 


Z2bl 


20186 


101 


3.8 0 


2.3 0 


«.2 i 


4.5 X 


16992 


9<j50 


797 


135 


1.1 0 


5.0 0 



16702 
3t>7 
4.2 0 
1.9 « 

707 
21 
2.9 b 
3.0 X 

163 

2 

4.5 D 
1.2 X 

25 
1 

0.0 0 
CO X 

486 
33 

3.1 C 
6.8 X 

4442 
49 

5.2 D 
1.1 ^ . 

1^8 
36t> 
^.0 0 

luc.o X 

2513 
3i» 
5.4 0 
1.4 t 

2437 
72 
5.1 0 
3.0 ( 

6b0 
30 
5.4 0 
3.4 X 



4.7 t 

14302 
761 
3.5 0 
5.3 I 



1.4 X 

161 

Z 

'1.5 0 
1.2 % 



3910 
154 
2. 3 0 
3.9 t 

99 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 



963 
30 
'3.9 0 

3.1 X 

1219 
15 
2.7 0 

1.2 X 

588 
10 
7.5 U 
1.7 X 



235 
4 

.5 U 
.7 I 



53? 
6 

3.3 0 
1.1 I 

120 
1 

2.0 0 
- 0.6 X 

555 
4 

3.5 0 
0.7 T 

4256 
57 
2.5 C 
1.3 < 

630 
2 

5.0 C 
0.3 % 

2124 
102 
4.9 b 
4.8 I 

6283 
31 ^ 
2.0 0 
"H).5 5 

206 
2 

3.0 D 
1.0 t 



364 



16440 



890 



12 



713 



N SUSP 


' 25 


27 


24 


25 






1 SUSP 


29 


32 


♦ e» 


30 


26 
• 


♦2* 


EXCESS 


23 




18 


24 


v2» 


X HIGH 


21 




»4» 


25 




• l# 


N SUSP 


35 


35 


37 


29 


< < 


1 f 


X SUSP 


27 


25 


14 


23 


17 


21 


Excess 


34 




34 


21 


19 


X HIGH 


23 




12 


19 


16 




N SUSP 


• 6* 




X 1 2 


19 


?G 

5 T 




X SUSP 


•5» 


14 




36 


32 


12 


EXCESS 


»2» 




21 






X HIGH 


•2» 




35 








N SUSP 


39 


41 


36 


31 




Oc 


? SUSP 


• 


*6* 




•2* 




\ 1 


EXCESS 


29 




35 


12 




1 HIGH 






•9* 


• 2» 







N SUSP 


♦10 


•10 


♦ 6» 


35 


21 


1 SUSP 


•7» 


♦ 5* 


• 10 


14 


♦ 4* 


EXCESS 


11 




• 9^ 




12 


X HIGH 


•8* 




21 




•6* 


N SUSP 


44 


43 


43 


40 


18 


\ SUSP 


44 


43 


43 


18 


33 


Excess 


4? 






20 


16 


1 HiGh 


43 






•6* 


20 


N SUSP 


16 


18 


13 


36 


• 2* 


t SUSP 


25 


20 


24 


21 


•M 


EXCESS 


15 




• 10 


22 


♦ l^ 


1 HIGH 


14 




2C 


15 


»1» 


N SUSP 


• 4» 


• 4* 


♦ 4» 


*2* 


20 


t SUSP 


31 


34 


25 


26 


30 


EXCESS 


•6» 




♦'3» 


♦3* 




t HIGH 


26 




17 


c\ 




K SUSP 


41 


39 


41 


14 


13 


t SUSP 


4C 


36 


16 


• 9* 


16 


EXCESS 


39 




36 


•6^ 


*9* 


X hlOH 


36 




11 


•<>• 


»9» 



27 
23 



41 

31 



34 



14 



37 
3 7 



N SUSP 


•9» 


•6^ 


•&• 


23 


22 


• 2» 


X SUSP 


' U 


•6^ 


11 


12 


12 


•1* 


EXCESS 


•10 




• 7* 


16 




♦ 


X HfGH 


12 




14 

r 


18 






N SLSP 


33 


S2 


32 


20 


•IC 


*5< 


> SUSP 


42 


41 


3C 


37 


•10 


36 


EXCESS 


37 




31 




•4^ 


X HlOH 


39 




23 




• 4* 




N SUSP 


31 


29 


33 


45 




36 


t SUSP 


36 


31 


Zt 


40 




27 


EXCESS 


38 




32 






X HIGH 


42 




22 









SrAT6 ,\>ME 



WISCONSIN 



/ ETHNIC RA) ICS 



hHire eLACK span* ino* asian 

72.0 23.2 \ 3.3 1.2 /.2 
WVOMING \ 



kHiTf BLACK SPAN. 
84.7 2.6 lj/.2 



INO. ASIAN 



142 



Appendix B 
TABLE 2 

SCHOOL SUSPENSIO^i' DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 BY STATE 

rCTAL KHITE PLaCK SPANISH I/«OIA\ 



RANK CHD£R Cf :>TArt 



ENROLL 187176 

N SUSP 12759 

LCNCTH 2.3 0 

X SUSP 6.1 1 

ENROLL 25462 

N SUSP 779 

LENGTh 2.9 0 

X SUSP 3.1 X 



134814 
57*>5 
2.4 0 
4.3 S 

21577 
494 
3.3 0 
2.3 X 



43400 
5973 

2.4 0 
13.8 X 

bbQ 
28 

4.5 0 
4.2 X 



6250 
592 

2.3 0 
9.5 X 

2601 
68 

3.4 0 
3.4 X 



I /«0 1 ANf 


AS I AN 






1 






' S 


1 


A 


229 3 


419 




N SUSf-' 


22 


23 


21 


12 


•9« 


19 


156 


12 


;:27l 


I SUSP 


• 4« 


♦ 7* 


• M 


• 3* 


•3* 


•3* 


2.4 0 


3.3 0 




EXCESS 


IS 




15 




*8* 




6.8 X 


2.9 X 




1 HiGh 






• 2# 


• 3* 


♦ 3* 




**bl 


157 




N SUSP 


43 


42 


42 


26 


40 




2 


0 


167 


X SUSP 


30 


29 


32 


20 


42 




3.0 0 


0.0 D 




EXCESS 


41 




41 


14 






C.-t X 


0.0 t 




< KiGh 


24 




32 


13 







OISTRICT NAME / ETHNIC RATIOS 



AUBURN CITY 
ALABAMA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
63.0 36.8 0.2 

BULLOCK COyNTV 
Al^ABAMA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
2.5 97.5 0.0 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 vO.l 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0. 



ERIC 



FLORENCE CITY SCH03LS 
ALABAMA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. iNO. ASIAN 
79.7 20.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 

GTR ANCHORAGE BOROUGH SCH 01 ST 
ALASKA (3) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN., INO. ASIAN 
89.5 3.1 0.1 7.2. O.l 

KENAI PENINSULA BOROUGH SCHOOL 
ALASKA ill 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
85.2 0.1 0.3 U.l 0.2 



Appendix B 
\ TABLES 
SCHdqL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 

TOTAL\ WHITE BLACK SPANISH INOIAN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP' 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



\. \ 



3164 
405\ 
1.7 0 
12.8 S 

2741 
34 . 

1.6 0 

1.2 X 

7413 
283 

2.7 0 

3.8 t 

33843 
1166 
2.5 0 
3.4 t 

4839 
191 

2.3 0 

3.9 T 



1^992 
112 
\l.7 0 

5.6 X 

69 
6 

2.0 0 

8.7 X 

5909 
61 

2.8 0 
1.0 t 

30288 
1067 
2.5 0 

3.5 t 

4125 
65 
2.8 0 

1.6 X 



1163 
293 
1.7 0 
25.2 X 

2672 
28 
1.5 0 
1.0 X 

1503 
222 
2.7 0 
14.8 t 

1052 
37 

2.4 0 

3.5 t 

5 
0 

0.0 a 

0.0 X 



5 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

'o 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

36 
7 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

15 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

2421 
52 
2.4 0 

2.1 t 

683 
22 
2.8 0 

3.2 X 



4 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

1 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

46 
3 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

11 

0 

0.0 0, 
0.0 s 



RANK OROER OF OISTRICT 
T W 6 S 1 A 



104 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 15 

N SUSP 
X. SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
t HIGH 

N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
% SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



34 



19 



♦ 5* 



14 



1? 



39 
36 



NORTH STAR BOROUGH 
ALASKA ' 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
03.4 3.8 0.9 11.0 1.0 

UNORGANIZEO STATE SCHOOLS \ 
ALASKA (3) 
WHITE eLACK SPAN. INO. A^IAN 
59.3 5.3 1.4 32.9 Up 

COOLIOGP HIGH 064 

ARIZONA (2) 

WHITE 8LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

40.7 9.2 ?l.O 8.7 0.4 

FLAGSTAFF HIGH SCHJOL 01 ST 0N6 
ARIZONA (2) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
61.9 4^.1 17.8 15.4 0.8 

INOIAN OASIS f40 

Arizona 

WHITE 8LACK SPAN., INO. ASIAN 
3.7 0.2 0.0 ' 96.1 0.0 

SAHUARITA HS OISTRICT 130 
ARIZONA (2) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
68.6 1.5 29.9 0.0 0.0 

TU8A CITY HIGH 015 
ARIZONA (2) 

WHITE 8LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

8.5 0.9 0.^ 90.4 O.O' 

WINOOW ROCK 6LEM SCHOOL OIST 
ARIZONA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
9.4 0.0 0.2 90,4 0.0 

EARLE SCHOOL OISTRICT 
ARKANSAS 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
26.5 73.2 0.3 0.0 0.1 

litItle rock 

arkansas (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

53.3 46.4 0.1 0.1 0.1 

A 8 C UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. 

74.4 1.6 21.5' 



1^0. ASIAN 
0.2 2.3 



ALHA«8RA CITY ELEMEN 
CALIFORNIA 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

55.3 0.3 33.6 0.1 10.7 



ENROLL 
N'SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
. LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP* 
LENGTH 
I SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

I 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



8557 
337 
4.9 b 
3.9 X- 

17759 
96 
5.7 0 
0.5 X 

771 
51 
3.0 0 
6.6 Z 

2613 
157 
^.6 0 

6.0 X 

996 
22 
2. 7 C 

2.2 X 

455 
23 

3.3 0 

5.1 X 

565 
30 
3.3 0 
5.3 X 

2585 
125 
3.0 0 
4.8 X 

1409 
212 
7.3 0 
15.0 X 

22348 
1474 
6.3 0 

6.6 X 

22108 
1444 
6.2 0 
6.5 X 

17828 
661 
3.0 0 

3.7 X 



7137 
2^0 
4.9 6 
3.5 X 

10538 
52 
5.9 0 
0.5 X 

468 
33 

3.0 0 

7.1 X 

1618 
77 
2^4 t) 
4.8 ^ 

37 
2 

0.0 0 
0.0 J 

312 
23 
3.3 0 
?*4 X 

48 
4 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

243 
11 

3.0 0 
4.5 X 

373 
31 

8.1 0 

8.3 t 

11921 
309 

5.5 0 

2.6 X 

16438 
1007 

6.4 .0 
6.1 X 

9852 
300 

2.7 0 
3.0 X 



323 


73 


937 


87 




32 


1 


51 


3 




4.9 0 


6. 0 0 


4.8 0 


c T n 




9.9 X 


1*4 X 


5. 4 X 






945 


246 


5851 


179 




7 


1 


35 


1 




3.0 0 


3.0 0 


6. 1 0 


5.0 0 




0.7 X 


0.4 X 


0.6 X 


0.6 X 




71 


162 


67 


3 




9 


2 


7 


0 


( 


3.0 0# 


3.0 0 


3.0 0 


0.0 0 




12.7 X 


1.2 X 


10.4 X 


0.0 X 




108 


465 


402 


20 . 




13 


40 


27 


0 


G 


2.7 0 


2.3 0 


3.7 0 


0.0 D 




12.0 X 


8.6 X 


6.7 X 


0.0 X 




2 


0 


- 957 


0 




0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


2.6 0 


0.0 0 




0.0 X 


0.0 X 


2. 1 % 


0.0 X 




7 


136 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 % 




0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




5 


1 


511 


0 




1 


0 * 


25 




0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


3.2 0 


n n n 




0«0 X 


0.0 X 


^ 0 T 


0.0 X 




' 0 


4 


2338 


0 




0 


0 


114 


0 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


3.0 D 


0.0 0 




0.0 X 


0.0 X 


4» 9 X 


0.0 X 




1031 


4 


0 


1 




181 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7.1 0 


0.0 0 


' 0. 0 0 


3.0 0 




17.6 t 


0. 0 t 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




10362 


28 


25 


12 




1165 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.6 0 


0.0 0 


0. 0 0 


0.0 0 




11.2 X 


0.0 % 


0. 0 ^ 


0.0 X 




360 


4746 


54 


510 




32 


397 


4 


4 


0 


3.2 0 


6.0 0 


4.5 0 " 


1 c n 
1 . > u 




8.9 X 


8.4 t 


7.4 X 


0.8 X 




61 


5985 


21 


1909 




0 


354 


0 


7 


0 


0.0 0 


3.3 0 


0.0 D 


2.1 D 




0.0 X 


5.9 X 


0.0 X 


0.4 X 





N SUSP 
X SUSP 
' EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
. X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 19 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SU$P 
EXCESS 
I HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS • 
X HIGH 



13 
16 

21 



19 



32 



41 



49 



41 



29 
32 

36 
16 
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DISTRICT NAME / ETHNIC RATIOS 



ERIC 



ANAHEIM UNION HIGH 
CALIFflRNI A 
WHITE <^LACK SPAN- 
SB.? 0*2 9.2 

ANTIOCH UNIFIEO ' 
CAL IFO^INIA ' 
HHITF «LACK SPAN. 

84.4 0.1 13.4 

AZUSA ONIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHiTe FLACK SPAN. 
68.9 0.6 30.1 

8'ASSETT UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE SLACK $PAN« 

42.6 6.5 . 49.8 

SELLFLOwEr UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE aLACK SPAN. 

89.7 0.2 8.7 

BUR6ANK UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 

87.1 . 0.1 11.8 

CALEXICO UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. 
8.0 0.3 90.2 

CENTINELLA VALLEY JN 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. 

79.5 1.4 16.5 

CENTRAL UNION HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
58.4 U9 35.6 

CHAFFEY UNION HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 

84.2 1.2 14*2 



(2) (3) 
INO. ASIAN 
0.4 1.5 



INO. ASIAN 
1.1 1.1 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.7 



INO. ASIAN 
0.3 0.8 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.2 1.2 



INO.. ASIAN 
0.2 0.8 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 1.5 



(2) 
INO. ASIAN 
0.4 2.2 



(2) 
INO. ASIAN 
I.l 2*9 



(2) 
INO* ASIAN 
0.1 0.4 
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Appendix B ^ 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR '1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 





TOTAL 


WHITE 


SLACK 


SPANISH 


INOIAN 


ASIAN 


ENROLL 


37340 


33112 


81 


3433 


.158 


556 


N SUSP 


3374 


2965 


8 


384 


2 


15 


LENGTH 


3.1 0 


3.1 0 


4.3 0 


2.6 0 


2.0 0 


3.3 0 


X SUSP 


9.0 T 


9.0 % 


9.9 I 


11.2 4 


1.3 t 


2.7 X 


ENROLL 


8432 


7114 


10 


1128 


91 


90 


N SUSP 


297 


263 


1 


33 


0 


0 


LENGfH 


3.9 0 


3.9 *^ 


0.0 0 


3.5 I) 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


X SUSP 


3.5 T 


3.7 X 


0.0 % 


2.9 % 


0.0 t 


0.0 X 


ENROLL 


12097 


8290 


69 


3639 


17 


82 


N SUSP 


414 


302 


3 


107 


0 


2 


LENGTH 


,2.1 r 




7.0 r 


2.1 -> 


0.0 ) 


1.0 D 


t SUSP 


3.4 i 




4.^ t 




0.0 


2.'t r 



ENROtL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
% SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP^' 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



8069 
1297 
1.4 D 
16.1 « 

11314 
* 319 
2.8 0 
2.8 ; 

14154 
629 
1.4 0 
4.4 t 

4238 
168 
2.3 0 
4.0 % 

6857 
528 
3.0 0 
7.7 X 



1290 
340 
1.9 0 
26.4 X 



ENROLL 11602 

N. SUSP 741 

LENGTH 2.6 D 

X SUSP 6.4 X 



3441 
48^ 
1.2 0 
14.1 T 

10148 
294 

2.8 0 

2.9 X 

12326 
571 
1.4 0 
4.6 T 

340 
2 

3.0 0 
0.6 X 

5448 
394 
3.0 D 
7.2 X 

754 
188 
2*0 0 
24.9 X 

9764 
548 
2i.5 0 
5.6 X 



522 
103 
2.0 0 
19.7 5; 

25 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

16 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

13 
0 

0.0 0 ' 
0.0 I 

98 
16 
5.4 0 
16.3 X 

o 

25 
12 
1.3 0 ' 
48.0 X 

135 
16 
3.2 0 
11.9 X 



.4020 
704 
1.4 0 
17.5 X 

985 
22 

2.3 0 
2.2 X 

1670 
57 

1.2 0 

3.4 ? 

3822 
166 

2.3 0 
4.3 X 

1130 
98 
2.9 0 

8.7 « 

459 
138 

1.8 0 
30.1 X 



24 

2 

0.0 0 
O.d X 

24 
3 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

29 
0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

1 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 T 

29 
14 
0.4 D 
48.3 X 

14 

2' 
0.0 0 
0.0 X 



1646 
176 

2.7 0 0.0 

10.7 X 0.0 



62 
4 

1.0 0 
6.5 X 

132 
0 

Q.O 0 
0.0 X 

113 
1 

liO 0 
0.9 X 

62 
0 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 

152 
6 

1.2 0 
3.9 X 

38 

0 

0.0 6 
0.0 X 

43 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
% .SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
4 SUSP 
t-XCFSS 
HI OH 

n SUSP 

T SUSP 
Excess 
% HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
% HIGH 



RANK OROER OF OISTRICT 
T W 8 S I A 



45 15 



32 



43 



4ri 



35 35 



15 
27 
24 



36 



15 



22 



♦4* 

35' 
♦3* 



N SUSP 

X SUSP *9* *8* *4* *6* 

EXCESS 

X HIGH 13 50 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



40 



. CLOVIS UNIFIED * 
t CALIFORNIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 
74.7 . 1.4 19.7 I.I 

COALINGA J0IH7 UNIFI 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 
64»5 0.5 34»7 0.0 

COMPTON UNIF 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITF BLACK SPAN. INO. 
2.2 67.1 10.4 0.2 

CORONA-NORCO UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE*6LACK SPAN. INO. 
75.7 0.3 23.5 0.2 

COVINA-VALLEY UNIFI E 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE 6LACK SPAN. INO. 
•7*8 0.5 10.2 0.4 

CULVER CITY UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE 6LACK SPAN* INO. 
76** U2 M.4 0.2 

OAVIS JOINT UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA ^ 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO* 
66.9 1*6 6.0 0.2 



OELNORTE COUNTY UNI 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
•6.1 0.5 2.4 



INO* 
6.7 



DELANO JOINT UNION H 
CALIFORNIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN* I 

36.5 5.9 46.7 

EAST SIDE UNION HiSH 
CAL IFDRNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 

57.6 7. 1 . 32.9 

EL MONTE UNION HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHiTe BLACK SPAN* 
56.2 0.1 40.6 

EL RANCHO UNIFIEO 
CALIFOf^NIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 
26.8 0.0 72*5 0*1 



0*5 



INO* 
0*3 



INO* 
0.2 





ENROLL 


9365 


7179 


135 


1645 


99 


107 




N SUSP 


, ASIAN 


N SUSP 


. *750 


507 


19 


1 67 


36 


1 


0 


X SUSP 


LENGTH 


2.2 P 


1.9 0 


2.4 0 


2.9 0 


1.9 0 


1.0 0 




EXCESS 


1.1 


X SUSP 


6.0 X 


7.1 X 


14. 1 X 


10. 1 X 


36.4 X 


0.9 X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL 


2591 


1672 


12 


898 


1 


t 6 




N SUSP 


(3) 


N SUSP 


158 


126 


1 


31 


Q 


i 0 


Q 




ASIAN 


LENGTH 


2.2 0 


2.1 0 


0.0 0 


2.9 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




X SUSP 


6. 1 X 


7*5 X 


0.0 'X 


3.5 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL 


3746 1 


623 


32612 


3676 


60 


68 




N SUSP. 


ASIAN 


N SUSP 


2481 


10 


2399 


72 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


LENGTH 


3.5 0 


3.7 0 


3*5 0 


3*4 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 22 


0. 2 


X SUSP 


6.6 X 


I y T 
I •C ^ 


7*4 X 


1*9 X 


0. 0 X 


0.0 X ^ 




X HIGH 31 




EIJROLL 


15952 


12074 


49 


3749 


24 


1 56 




N SUSP 




N SUSP 


65'7 


649 


11 


194 


2 


1 


Q 


X SUSP 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


3*1 0 


3.2 0 


5*2 0 


2. 7 0 


0.0 0 


1.0 0 




EXCESS, 


0.4 


X SUSP 


5.4 X 


5.4 X 


22.4 X 


5.2 X 


0.0 X 


1.6 X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL 


15628 


13904 


76 


1611 


66 


171 




N SUSP 


ASIAN 


N SUSP 


1256 


1 113 


5 


133 


0 


3 


g 


X SUSP 


LENCTH 


1.6 0 


1.6 0 


3.2 0 


1*5 0 


0*0 0 


2.6 0 




EXCESS 


1.1 


X SUSP 


7.9 X 


8.0 X 


6.6 X 


• .3 X 


0.0 X 


2.9 "X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL , 


6564 


5065 


62 


95ff 


13 


474 




N SUSP 




N SUSP 


297 


256 


5 


32 


0 


2 


0 


X SUSP 


ASIAN 


LENCTH 


3.0 0 


2.9 0 


3.2 0 


3.1 0 


0.0 0 


2.5 0 




' EXCESS 


7.2 


X SUSP 


4.5 X 


5.1 X 


6*1 X 


3.4 X 


0.0 X 


0*4 X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL 


552 7 


4912 


90 


329 


13 


163 




N SUSP 




N SUSP 


79 


79 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


2.7 0 


Z^l 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




« EXCESS 


3*3 


X SUSP 


1.4 X 


r.6 X 


'0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL 


3936 


3471 


19 


95 


341 


12 




N SUSP 


(3) 


N SUSP 


240 


195 


1 


5 


* 39 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


4.6 0 


4.6 D 


0.0 0 


2.4 0 


4.5 0 


0.0 0. 




EXCESS 


0.3 


X SUSP 


6.1 X 


5.6 X 


0*0 X 


5.3 X 


11.4 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH ' 




ENROLL 


1668 


662 


110 


910 


10 


156 




N SUSP 


I) (3) 


N SUSP 


Z6l 


71 


37 


126 


2 


25 


0 


X SUSP 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


4. .3 D 


3.9 0 


4*8 0 


4.5 0 


0.0 0 


3*8 0 




EXCESS 


8.4 


X SUSP 


14.0 X 


10*4 X 


33.6 X 


13.8 X 


0.0 X 


16.0 X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL 


15916 


9166 


1 124 


52^2 


49 


335 




N SUSP 


I) (3) 


N SUSP 


2453 


1 104 


339 


965 


10 


15 


0 


X SUSP 44 


ASIAN 


.LENGTH 


7.6 0 


7*5 D 


6.2 0 


6.0 0 


6.0 0 


4.7 0 




EXCESS 


2. 1 


X SUSP 


15.4 X 


12*0 X 


30.2 X 


16.8 X 


20.4 X 


^.5 X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL 


7352 


4^76 


4 


2965 


12 


73 




N SUSP 


M 


N SUSP 


613 


445 


0 


367 


0 


1 


0 


X SUSP 


ASIAN 


Lf:NGTH 


3.1 0 


3.1 0 


0.0 0 


1 0 


0.0 0 


1.0 0 




tXCESS 


1*0 


X SUSP 


11.11 


10.4 % 


0.0 X 


12.3 X 


0.0 X 


1. '4 X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL 


13563 


3640 


2 


9834 


10 


\ 

77 




N SUSP 






572 


152 


0 


415 


0 


5 


0 


X SUSP 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


1.9 0' 


1.4 0 


0.0 0 


2.1 0 


0.0 0 


2.0 0 




EXCESS 


0.6 . 


X SUSP 


4.2 X 


4*2 X 


0.0 X 


4.2 X 


0*0 X 


6.5 X 




X HIGH 



20 
♦5* 
*9* 
«4« 



42 



28 
16 

49 
31 



32- 



19 



33 



18 
12 
12 
21 



17 
12 



42 



14 
♦ 7* 



♦ 6« 



♦ 6« 

23 23 ♦6* 

♦ 10 

25 33 11 

37 



27 



ERIC 
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DISTRICT NAME / ETHNIC RATIOS 



ELK GROV£ UNI FIFO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITC aLACK SPAN'. 
84*1 2.5 9.9 



INO. 
0.9 



!(3) 
ASIAN 
2.6 



ESCONOIOD UNION SCHOOL DlSJi • 
CALIFORNIA (^) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
•4.7 0*2 12.8 U6 0.7 

ESCONOIOO UNION HISH 
CALIFORNIA (2) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. iNO* ASIAN 
87.7 0*2 10*8 1*1 0^3 

FOLSOM-COROOVA UN IF I 
CALIFORNIA 
WHIT5 6LACK SPAN. iNO. ASIAN 
88.4 6.0 3*3 0*8 1.5 

FREMONT UNIFIEO 

CALIFORNIA O) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

88.2 0.8 9.4 0.3 1.3 

FRESNO CITY UNIFIEO 

CALIFORNIA O) 

WHIT^ SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

68*5 9.3 20.5 0.1 1.5 

GALT JT UNION ELEMEN 
CALIFORNIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO* ASIAN 

•6.3 0.2 13.0 0.2 0*3 



GAROEN GROVE UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 



(3) 



WHITE BLACK ^PAN* INO. ASIAN 



•5.6 



0.4 12.1 



0.3 



1.6 



GLENOALE UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
•7.5 0.0 10. •' 0*3 



GRIOLEY UNION HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* iNO. ASIAN 
84.3 0.5 13*3 0.5 1.4 



1.4 ^ 
(2) (3) 



ERIC 



HACIENOA-LA PUENTE UNIFIEO 

CALIFORNIA (3) 

WHITE BLACK 'SPAN* iNO* ASIAN 

44*7 2*7 31*2 0*2 1.2 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
I SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
f SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
I SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
I SUSP 



TOTAL WHITH 



10395 
489 

2.4 0 

4.7 X 

9259 
184 

2.5 0 
.2.0 I 

5421 
642 

2.8 0 
11.8 X 

12026 
535 
2.5 0 
4.4 X 



1^6 

Appendix B 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION D^tA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 BY DISTRICT 



BLACK SPANISH INOIAN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



3746 
432 

?.3 0 ; 

4.9 t I 
784^ i! 

i i« ; 

2.4 n 

1.8 ti| 

4752/' 
57lV 
2.7 0 
12.0 X- 

10633 
503 

2.5 0 
4.7 X 



259 
15 

3.7 0 

5.8 t 

^0 
2 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

II 

2 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

722 
18 
2.2 0 
2.5 I 



1032 
36 

3.5 % 

I 184 

23 
2.9 0 
1.9 X 

584 
64 

2.8 0. 
II. 0 X 

397 
14 

2.9 0 
3.5 X 



90 
3 

1.3 I) 
3.3 I 

144 
16 

2.1 0 
II. I X 

'59 
^ 5 
2.6 0 
8.5 X 

96 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



268 
3 

2.3 n 
I.I r 

67 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

15 

0 

0.0, 0 
0.0 X 

178 

0 

0.0 0 

d.o X 



N SUSP 
t SUSP 

% hlOH 

N SUSP 
% SUSP 
EXCESS 
Z HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
fcXCESS 
; HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
t HIGH 



RANK OROER OF OISTRICT 
T W B S I A 



13 
28 
*8* 



ENROLL 


32857 


28983 


251 


3094 


93 


436 




N SUSP 


38 


41 


N SUSP 


2 100 


1 749 


9 


333 


2 


7 


0 


X SUSP 






LENGTH 


3.1 0 


3.0 0 


1.4 0 


3.4 0 


4.0 0 


5.6 0 




Excess 




21 


X SUSP 


6.4 % 


6.0 X 


3.6 X 


10.8 X 


2.2 X 


1.6 X 




X HIGH 




ENROLL 


54990 


37665 


5137 


11268 


69 


851 




N SUSP 


43 


18 


N SUSP 


?6I5 


1629 


423 


549 


1 


13 


0 


X SUSP 




LENGTH 


2.7 0 


2.8 0 


2.5 0 


2.4 0 


3.0 0 


3.5 0 




EXCESS 






X SUSP 


4*8 X 


4.3 X 


8.2 X 


' 4.9 X 


1.4 X 


1.5 X 




X HIC'n 






ENROLL 


1277 


1 102 


3 


166 


2 


4 




N SUSP 






N SUSP 


78 


75 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 






LENGTH 


3.2 0 


. 3.0 0 


0.0 0 


10.5 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCtSS 


49 




X SUSP 


6*1 X 


6.8 X 


0.0 X 


1.2 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 


15 




ENROLL 


51382 


43994 


206 


6239 


142 


801 




N SUSP 


31 


28 


N SUSP 


2451 


2017 


II 


401 


6 


16 


0 


X SUSP 






LENGTH 


3.3 0 


3.2 0 


2.1 0 


3.5 0 


3.0 0 


2.6 0 




EXCESS 




29 


X SUSP 


4; 8 X 


4.6 X 


5.3 X 


6.4 < 


4.2 X 


2.0 X 




X HIGH 






ENROLL 


23762 


20792 


6 


2575 


64 


325 




N SUSP 






N SUSP 


704 


644 


. 0 


53 


6 


1 " 


0 


X SUSP 






LENGTH 


1.4 0 


1.2 0 


0.0 0 


3.5 0 


6. 5 0 


2.0 0 




EXCESS 


13 




X SUSP 


3.0 X 


3.1 X 


0.0 X 


2.1 1 


9.4 X 


0.3 X , 




X HIGH 




Enroll 


631 


532 


3 


84 


3 


9 




N SUSP 






N SUSP 


258 


236 


0 


21 


0 


1 


0 


X SUSP «l« 


♦ 


12 


LENGTH 


0.8 0 


0.6 0 


0.0 0 


2.1 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 


21 


X SUSP 


40.9 X 


44.4 X 


0.0 X 


25.0 X 


0*0 X . 


0.0 « 




X HIGH 


»2» 




ENROLL 


30439 


19691 


832 


9484 


70 


^62 




^N SUSP 




26 


N SUSP 


1442 


••6 


104 


433 


1 


18 


0 


X SUSP 




LENGTH 


1.7 0 


U5 0 


1.5 0 


2.0 0 


7.0 0 


1*8 0 




EXCESS 






X SUSP 


4.V X 


4.5 X 


12*5 X 


4*6 % 


U4 X 


5*0 »« 




X HIGH 







18 



HAYWARO UNIFIED ENROLL 25139 17759 U67 4961 210 742 

CALIFORNIA (3) N SUSP 1258 991 66 193 3 5 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN LENGTH 2*4 D 1.9 0 2*9 0 4.4 D 6*0.0 2*2 0 

70*6 5*8 19.7 O.I 3.0 X SUSP 5*0 X 5i6 X 4*5 X 3*9 X 1.4 X 0.7 X 



HEAL0S8UR6 UNION HIGH 



CALIFORNIA 
WHITE 6LACK' SFmN* 
74. • 0.9 22*8 



(2) 
INO. ASIAN 
1*1 0*4 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH. 
X SUSP 



1674 
324 
5.7 0 
19.4 X 



1252 
224 
6*1 0 
17*9 X 



15 
7 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 



382 
85 
4*5 0 
22*3 X 



19 
8 

0*0 0 
0.0 X 



6 
0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 

EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



26 20 



16 



HUGhSON union HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
89*1 0*0 10*1 

INGLEWOOO UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPA{<f* 
41*4 46*3 9.3 

JEFFERSON UNION HISH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
75.3 7.3 12.1 

JURUPA UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
73.2 10.7 15.2 

KERNAN union HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
65.9 0*1 32.7 



(2) 
INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.8 



INO* ASIAN 
0*5 2*4 



(2) 
INO. ASIAN 
1*0 4*3 



INO<. ASIAN 
0.5 0.4 



(2} 
INO. ASIAN 
0*0 1.3 



KERN COUNTY JOINT JNION HIGH 

CALIFORNIA (2) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

^ 74.7 7*4 17.0 0.4 0.5 

KING CITY JOINT UN H 

CALIFORNIA (2) 

WHITE 3LACK SPAN. INO* ASIAN 

62.6 0.2 37.2 0.0 0.0 

KLAHATH TRINITY UNI f 
* CALIFORNIA 

WHITC BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

58.2 0.1 1.9 39.5 0.3 

LAGUNA SALAOA UNION 
CALIFORNIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

81.7 3.1 U.8 0.7 2.6 

LAKEPORT UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO* ASIAN 

89.2 0.0 '5.6 5.0 0*2 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 

lengthv 

t SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N' SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



506 
125 
2*0 0 
24*7 t 

12533 
1685 
2*5 0 

13.4 X 

7837 
1526 
2.3 0 

19.5 X 

8877 
998 
3.0 0 
11.2 X 

698 
110 

2.3 0 
15.8 X 

19715 
29S9 
2.8 0 
15.2 < 

956 
61 

2.8 0 

6.4 X 

1321 
54 

4.0 0 

4.1 * 

'8355 
287 
1.3 0 
3*4 X 

1190 
51 

3.9 0 
4.3 X 



451 
121 



51 
4 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 



14 *4* 



2.0 0 


0.0 0 


3.3 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




27 






26.8 X 


0.0 X 


7.8 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 




♦ 3* 






5188 


5809 


1163 


67 


306 




N SUSP 










387 


1163 


122 


4 


9 


0 


X SUSP 










1.9 0> 


2.7 0 


2.4 0 


1.3 0 


1.7 0 




EXCESS 










7.5 X 


20.0 X 


10.5 X 


6.0 X 


2.9 X 




X HIGH 


23 








5903 


572 


947 


81 


334 




N SUSP 










1149 


147 


168 


3 


59 


0 


X SUSP 


25 


15 


33 


26 


2.3 0 


2.3 0 


2.49 0 


2.0 0 


2.3 0 




EXCESS 










19.5 X 


25.7 X 


17i7 X 


3.7 t 


17.7 X 




X HIGH 










6498 


953 


1350 


41 


35 




N SUSP 










595 


. 203 


196 


4 


0 


0 


X SUSP 








36 


3.1 0 


3.0 0 


2.6 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 








45 


9.2 X 


21.3 X 


14.5 X 


0.0 X 


0.0* X 




% HIGH 








47 


460 


1 


728 


0 


9 




N SUSP 










59 


1 


48 


0 


2 


0 


i: SUSP 


40 


45 




18 


2.4 0 


0.0 0 


Z.2 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 










12.8 X 


0.0 X 


21.1 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 








25 


14728 


1462 


3345 


72 


108 




N SUSP 




25 




3 1 


2 185 


412 


387 


5 


" 0 


0 


% SUSP 


45 


31 


29 




2.4 0 


4.6 0 


2.9 0 


5.4 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 










14*8 X 


28.2 X 


11.6 X 


0.9 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 










596 


2 


356 


0 


i 

0 




N SUSP 










21 


0 


40 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 










3.3 0 


0.0 0 


2.6 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 










3.5 X 


, 0.0 X 


11.2 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 








27 


769 


1 


, 25 


522 


4 




N SUSP 










20 


0 


•1 


32 


1 


0 


X SUSP 










3.8 0 


O.Q 0 


0.0 0 


4.2 0 


0.0 0 




^XCESS 










2.6 t . 


0.0 t 


0.0 I 


6.1 < 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 










6827 


256 


990 


61 


221 




N SUSP 










201 


28 


A3 


5 


10 


0 


X SUSP 










1.6 0 


2.3 0 


2.3 0 


2.4 0 


2.1 0 




EXCESS 










2.9 X 


10.9 X 


4.3 X 


8.2 X 


4.5 t 




X HIGH 










1062 


0 


67 


59 


2 




N SUSP 










40 


0 


4 


. 7 


0 


0 


X SUSP 










4.0 0 


0*0 0 


3.0 0 


3.7 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 










3.8 X 


0.0 I 


6.0 X 


11.9 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 











♦5* 
♦ 6* 



25 
14 



27 

11 

\2 



ERIC 
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Appendix B 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 » 
BY DISTRICT 

, . ^^nK OF iMSTKtCT 

'T(»rAL WKITF fJLACK $P/NISM I.NOlAN ASIAN UNKMn,N T >, « S I A 



LAKESIDE UNIDN EL6H 
CALIFDRNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
92.9 0.1 5.6 

LEMDDRe UNION HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
78*6 5*6 14*3 

LDNG BEACH UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
79.7 11.1 7*3 

LYNWODD UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITf BLACK SPAN* 
55.2 16.0 27.1 

MANTECA UNIFIED 
CAIIFDRNIA 
WHITE 9LACK SPAN. 
79*4 0.9 17*4 

MARTINEZ UNIFIED 
CALIFDRNIA 
WHITE CLACK SPAN* 
•9*2 1.6 1.1 

MENDDTA UNIDN EL£NEN 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
15.9 2.9 80.1 

MERCED UNIDN HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
72.5 7*3 18*2 

MODESTO CITY HICH 
CALIFORNIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN* 

•3*3 2*5 12*9 

M0NTE8ELLD UNIFL£D 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
3*** 0*1 57*5 



IND. ASIAN 
1*1 0.3 



(2) 
IND. ASIAN 
0*4 1*1 



IND. ASIAN 
0*2 1.6 



IND* ASIAN 
0.8 0.9 



IND. ASIAN 
0*3 1.9 



IND* ASIAN 
0.5 0*6 



IND* 
0*5 



ASIAN 
0.5 



(2) 
IND* ASIAN 
0.5 1*5 



INO* 

0*5 



IND* 
0*1 



(3) 
ASIAN- 
0.7 



(3) 
ASIAN 
5*0 




lOLL 
N iuSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 

excess 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

excESs 

S HIGH 

N SUSP 
t SUSP 

excess 

t HIGH 

N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
% HIGH- 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
t HIGH 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 13 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

n'susp 

X SUSP 

EXCESS 
X HIGH 

H SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



18 14 30 ♦9» 



26 11 



21 



33 



37 



23 



30 



28 



22 21 



39 
33 
16 

' y49 
• 10 4^10 
38 

14 26 



11 



U 



ERIC 



NONTCKCY PENINSUIA U 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 

69.5' 17. r 

NOKGAN HILL UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
67*5 0*3 28.4 

NCW HAVEN UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITC SLACK SPAN. 
58.9 2.9 34.7 



C3) 

INO. ASIAN 
O.l 5.7 



• C3) 
INO. ASIAN 
0.7 3.2 



(3) 

INO* >ISIAN 
0.5 -3.0 



NORWALK-LA NI RAOA ONIF lEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITC.8LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
71.9 0.1 26.6 0.4 i.O 

OAK GROVE ELENENTAAV 
CALIFORNIA (3) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
83.3 1.9 12.5 0.3 1.9 

OAKOALE JOINT UNION 

CALIFORNIA ' (2) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

88.5 0.0 11.2 0.1 0.3 

OAKLAND CITY UNIFIED 

CALIFORNIA (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

24.6 60.0 8.3 UO 6.1 



OROVILLE CITY ELEMEN 
CALIFORNIA 
WHiTf SLACK SPAN. 
86.0 -7.8 3.5 



INO. ASIAN 
2.2 0.5 



ORpVlLLE UNION HIGH 
CALlFOItNIA 
WHIT8> SLACK SPAN. 
87.1 5.0 4.2 

OXNARO UNION HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHIT6 BLACK SPAN. 
76.4 3.3 18.2 



(2) CS) 
INO. ASIAN 
3.3 0.4 



(2) 
INO* ASIAN 
0.4 1.6 



PACIFIC GROVE UNI FIE 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
89.5 ?.2 4.2 0.1 3.9 

PAL4 SPRINGS UN1{=IE0 
CALIFORNI A 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

72.7 8.4 17.0 ().9 1.1 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 

ENROLX 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N Sl>5P 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENRO» L 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
' LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



18281 

581 
3.7 0 
3.2 t 



12707 
313 
4.0 0 
2.5 X 



4870 3285 

329 178 

2.9 0 2.8 0 

6.8 X ^.4 X 

7312 4309 

752 559 

0.8 0 0.7 0 

10.3 X 43.0 X 

jt 

27742 19948 

1179 " 728 

2.2 d 2.0 0 

^.2 X 3.6 X 



12452 
- 220 
0.7 0 
1.8 X 



10378 
195 
0.6 0 
1.9 X 



1951 1726 

23& 221 

2.2 0 2.2 0 

12.2 X 12.8 X 



65189 
3666 
3.0 0 
5.6 7 

2650 
140 
3.3 0 
5.3 % 

2177 
700 
1.5 0 
32.2 « 



ENROLL 15886 

N SUSP 1866 

LENGTH 1.1 0 

X SUSP 11.7 X 

ENROLL 3395 

N SUSP 95 

LENGTH 1.1 U 

X SUSP 2.8 t 

ENROLL 6940 

N SUSP ' 645 

length" 1.4 0 

i SUSP 9.3 X 



16048 
487 

2.5 D 

1.0 X 

2280 
104 

3.4 0 

4.6 X 

1897 
606 

1.2 0 
31.9 X 

12136 
1388 

1.3 0 
li;4 % 

3040 
75 

1.1 0 

2.5 X 

504 7 
428 
1.3 0 
8.5 T 



3259 
211 
3.7 0 

6.5 t 

13 
3 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

215 
12 
1.9 0 

5.6 X 

39 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

240 
8 



1.5 

3.3 



0.0 
0.0 



39121 
2824 
3.2 0 
7.2 X 

206 
24 
i.4 0 
11.7 X 

108 
40 



1254 
27 
2.0 0 
2.2 t 

1383 
145 

3.0 0 
10.5 X 

2534 
180 
1.2 0 

7.1 X 

7371 
447 
2.4 0 
6.1 X 

1553 
16 

1.6 0 
1.0 X 

218 
17 
1.8 0 
7.8 X 

5412 
248 

2.7 0 
4.6 t 

92 
6 

1.8 D 
6.5 t 



92 
18 



27 1034 

2 28 

0.0 0 2.0 0 

0.0 X 2.7 % 



32 
2 

0.0 0 
0.0 % 

34 

0 

0.0 0" 
0.0 X 

118 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



0.0 
0.0 



41 

0 
0 
X 



0.0 
0.0 



622 
7 

1.9 0 
1.1 X 

59 
6 

2.3 0 
10.2 X 

71 

35 



157. 
1. 

3.0 0 
0.6 X 

220 
1 

0.0 0 
0.5 X 

266 
4 

2.0 0 
U5 X 

240 
1 



0.0 

0^4 



0.0 
0.0 



3986 

100 
3.1 0 
2.5 %. 



0.0 
0.0 



4.5 0 


2.3 a 


3.5 0 


0.0 0 


37.0 X 


19.6 X 


49.3 X 


0.0 X 


524 


2898 


67 


241 


101 


325 


1 


51 


'1.6 0 


1.3 0 


1.0 0 


1.4 0 


19.3 t 


11.2 X 


1.5 X 


19.5 X 


76 


143 


b 


131 


13 


5 


0 


2 


1.3 0 


1.6 0 


0.0 0 


1.5 0 


17.1 X 


3.5 X 


* 0.0 X 


1.5 X 


582 


1177 


59 


75 


'115. 


95 


6 


1 


1.4 0 


1.7 0 


2.8 0 


1.0 0 


19.8 X 


8.1 X 


10.2 X 


1.3 X 



N SUSP 
X SUSP. 
EXCESS 
X HIGH . 






13 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 




46 




N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


43 

♦ 8* 

• 8* 






N SUSP 
% SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 




24 
14 




N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


40 






N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


46 

25 
12 







38 



30 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
< HIGH 



N SUSP 

X SUSP •2* •2* 

EXCESS 

X HIGH 

N SUSP ^ 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP ' 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



22 

21 39 



♦2* 



20 

71 
77 

12 19 »3* 
33 
•7* 



43 



♦8* 

♦ 4* 
•3* 

♦ 5* 



39 



21 
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Appendix B 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 

TOTAL WHITE BLACK SPANISH INDIAN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



J^ANK CROtR OF DISTRICT 
T W 8 S I 4 



PALNDALE ELEMENTARY 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE CLACK SPAN* IND. ASIAN 
89.0 2.9 ^.8 0*5 0*8 

PASADENA CITY UNIFI E 

CALIFORNIA O) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

47.8 38,3 II. 0 0.2 2.8 

PITTSBURG UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
48.0 29*4 19*7 

POMONA UNIFIED 
CALIFORNI A 
WHITE. BLACK SPAN. 
SS«S 23*8 20.0 



C3) 

IND. ASIAN 
0*3 2.4 



(3) 

IND. ASIAN 
0*2 O.h 



PDRTERVILLE UNION HI 

CALIFORNIA (2) 

Wt^ITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

M.I 0.2 23. 1 1.0 1.5 

RICHMOND UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 

WHIT.E BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN'^ 

40.1 30.3 6.2 O.l 3.2 



ROSEVILLE JT UNICTN H 
.CALIFORNIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
87.1 1.4 10.3 

ROWLAND UN IF 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
44.0 2.7 30.3 



C2) (3) 
IND. ASIAN 
0.3 0.9 



C3) 

IND. ASIAN 
0.2 0.9 




SACRAMENTO CITY UNI F 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
42.0 16.8 12.8 

SALINAS UNION HICH 
'ALIFORNIA 
,.MHITE BLACK SPAN. 
48.2 1 1.5 24.7 



C3) 

IND. ASIAN 
0.1 8.2 



(2) 
IND. ASIAN 
0.2 3.4 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP , 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
T SUSP 



3945 
130 
I.O 0 
3.3 X 



3511 
123 
1.0 0 
3.5 X 



26225 12523 

1927 473 

4.6 0 3.6 0 

7.3 X 3.8 X 

6240 2 994 

1129 491 

2.8 0 2.0 0 
18.1 X 16.4 X 

21106 II7I6 

1625 528 

4.9 0 s4.6 0 
7.7. « 4.-5 X 

3240 2402 

516 385 

1.9 0 1.9 0 

15.9 X 16.0 X 

39^52 24021 

6647 3097 

3.:> 0 3.6 0 

16.6 X |£.9 X 



113 
^ 1 

2.0 0 
0.9 X 

10036 
1221 

5.1 0' 

12.2 X 

1833 
400 

4.2 0 

21.3 X 

5018 

769 
5.4 0 
15.3 X 

8 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



3011 

»f5 0 



24. o 



ENROLL , 2747 2392 39 

N SUSP 639 - 529 17 

LENGTH 2.0 0 2.0 0 1.9 0 

X SUSP 23.3 X 22.1 X 43.6 X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
. X SU^SP 

ENROLL 
-H SUSP 
JLENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH. 
X SUSP 



15150 
725 
Z^l 0 
4.8 X 

48774 

3155 
3.0 0 
6.5 S 

9107 ■ 
759 
2.4 0 
B.3 S 



10003 402 

503 42 

2.3 0 5.3 0 

5.0 X 10.4 X 

30247 8201 

1416 1099 

2.7 0 3.5 0 

4.7 X 13.4 X 

6209 138 

493 ,18 

2.2 0 1.7 0 

7r9 X 13.0 X 



269 

6 

1.3 0 

2.2 X 

2B79 
220 
3.8 0 

7.6 X 

1228 
214 

2.4 0 
17.^ t 

4211 
326 

4.3 0 

7.7 X 

747 
119 

2.2 0 
15.9 X 

2483 

472 

3.5 0 
19.0 X 

2 83 

90 

2.3 0 
31.8 X 

4588 
' 178 

3.2 0 
3.9 X 

4242 
564 
2.9 0 
9.0 X 

2429 
224 

2.6 0. 
9.2 X 



20 


32 




N SUSP ^ 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


0.0 0 


QcO 0 




EXCESS 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




.S HIGH 


57 


730 




N SUSP 


0 


13 


0 


X SUSP 


0.0 0 


3.2 0 




EXCESS 


0.0 X 


1.8 X 




X HIGH 


20 


165 




N SUSP 


3 


21 


0 


X SUSP 29 


0.0 0 


2.0 0 




EXCESS 


0.0 X 


12.7 X 




X HIGH 


33 


128 




N SUSP 


0 


2 


0 


X SUSP 


0.0 0 


4.5 0 


- 


EXCESS 


O.Q X 


t A. 9 
1.0 « 




X HIGH 


33 


50 




N SUSP 


7 


4 


0 


X SUSP 38 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 


0.0 X 


8.0 X 




% HIGH 


51 


1291 




N SUSP' 21 


16 


51 


0 


X SUSP 32 


6.2 0 


3.8 0 




EXCESS 35 




4.0 X 




X HIGH 


9 


24 




N SUSP 


' 0 


3 


0 


X SUSP'- /'l 7 


0.0 0 


0.0 b 




EXCESS 


0.0 x^ 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 


^ 2*7 


130 




N SUSP 


JO 


2 


' 0 


X SUSP 


0.0 0^ 


3.0 0 




EXCESS 


0.0 X 


1.5 X 




X HIGH 


64 


4020 




N SUSP 48 


8 


68* 




X SUSP- 


2.6 '*0 


3.0 0 




EXCESS 


12.5 X 


1.7 S 




X HIGH 


21 


^10 




N ^USP 


0 


24 


0 


X SUSP , 


0.0 0 


3.4 0 




EXC^S^S 


0.0 X 


7.7 X 




( HIGH 



45 



24 



46 31 



28 



17 
♦ 8* 



42 

25 



27 



12 
44 



38 



18 23 t9* 

35 21 •6* 

27 ^0 

39 ♦b* 



15 



17 •S* 
♦ 10 

11 

13 

16 



SAN OIEGO CITY UN IF I 

CALIFORNIA (3) 

WHIT6 BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

73.7 13.2 11.3 0.2 1.6 

SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIE 

CALIFORNIA (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

31.8 30.6 14.0 0.3 23.3 



SAN JOSE CITY UNIFI E 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
70. B 1.4 25.4 

SAN JUAN UNIFIED 
CALIFORNIA 



i3r 

INO. ASIAN- 
0.2 vi.2 



(3) 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL, 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 



124487 
6261 

3.6 0 

5.0 T 

81970 
3338 
2.3 0 

4.1 I 

37146 
997 
2. 5 0 

2.7 t 

53116 
1366 



91725 16492 

3039 22§4 

3.4 0 3.8 0 

3.3 X 13.7 X 

26067 25055 

678 2076 

2.4 0 2.3 0 
2.6 X £f.3 t 



26288 
593 

2.2 0 

2.3 % 

50522 
1329 



513 
26 
4.5 0 
5.1 I 

300 
4 



WHITE BLACK SPAN. 


INO. 


ASIAN 


L ENGTH 


c. 0 u 


2.6 0 


2.8 V 


95.1 0.6 2.8 


0.6 


0.9 


X SUSP 


2.6 X 


2.6 X 


1.3 X 


SAN LEANORO UNIFIED 






. ENROIL 


8780 


7194, 


46 


CALIFORNIA 






N SUSP 




364 


1 


WHITE BLACK SPAN. 


INO. 


ASIAN 


L ENGTH 


3.6 B 


3.6 0 


0.0 D 


81.9 0.5 14.0 


0.4 


3.1 


X SUSP 


4.9 ^ 


5.1 X 


0.0 X 


SAN HATEO UNION HI3H 




ENROLL 


11693 


10J52 


245 


CAtlFdRNlA 


(2) 


N SUSP 


431 


353 


44 


WHiTf iLACK SPAN. 


INO. 


ASIAN 


LPNGTH 


2.8 0 






S<).^ ^.1 4.6 


0.2 


4.5 


X SUSP 


^. 7 < 


3.4 Z 




SANTA AUA UNIFIED 






tNROLL 


27014 


14?23 


3468 


CALIFORNIA 




13) 


N SUSP 


754 


305 


106 


WHITt BLACK SPAN.. 


INO. 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


2.4 0 


1.7 Oc 


'>.9 0 


52.7 9.1 36.9 


0.3 


1.0 


X SUSP 


2.8 % 


2.1 % 


'4.4 X 


?ANTA CLARA UNIFIED 






ENROLL 


22756 


18208 


212 


CALIFORNIA 






N SUSP 


1014 


834 


9 


WHITF BLACK SPAN. 


INO. 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


3.2 0 


3.6 0 


0.9 D 


80.0 0*9 15.3 


0.3 


3.0 


X SUSP 


4.5 i 


4.b X 


4.2 X 

t 


SANTA CRUZ \:iTY EL^H 






ENROLL 


8318 


7466 


172 


CALIFORNIA 






N SUSP 


1306 


1202 


39 


WHITE 8LACK SPAN. 


INO. 




LENGTH 


1^.2 0 


1.1 0 


2.4 0 


89.8 2-1 6.15 


o;3 


1 ;U-3 


X SUSP 


15.7 X 


16.1 ( 


22.7 % 


Si»NTA RDSA CITY ELEM 






ENROLL 


13725 


12338 


291 




CALIFORNIA 
WHITE 8LACK SPAN. 
89.9 2.1 5.9 

SEQUOIA UNION HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
77.5 14.8 5.7 

SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
77.2 2.3 1>.0 



i (3) 
INO. ASIAN 
1.4 0.7 ' 



(2l 
INO. {ASIAN 
0.4 I 1.7 



INO. ASIAN 
0.3| 4.3 



N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



in 

5.0 
9.7 X 



1186 

0^^«^1 0 
9.6^^ 



4j2 0 
1344'-'X 



14052 
891 
3.9 0 

6.3 X 

11511 
369 

2.4 0 , 
3.2 X 

9432 
372 

2.8 0 

3.9 i 

1501 
32 
2.2 U 

2.1 X 

1230 
57- 

3.5 0 

4.6 % 

54 Z 
28 
3.0 0 

5.2 < 

9979 
341 
2.5 0 

3.4 X 

3591 
163 

4.5 0 
4.5 X 

543 
62 
2.9 0 
11.4 X 

804 
78 
4.8 0 

9.7 X 



220 
24 
3.0 0 
10.9 X 

249 
16. 

, 2.0 D" 

6.4 X 

80 
2 

1.0 0 

2.5 X 

318 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

34 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

2^ 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

69 
0 

\0 0 
Oip X 

68 
5 

3.4 0 

7.4 X 

28 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

196' 
32 

4.5 D 
16.3 X 



199ll . 
53 
3.4 0 
2.7 X 

19086 
199 
2.7 D 
1.0 X 

833 
4 

2.0 0 
0.5 X 



475 
1 

,0 0 
,2 X 



276 
5 

2.4 0 
1.8 X 

532 
5 

2.2 0 
0.9 X 

275 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

677 
3 

2.0 0 
0.4 X 

109 
3 

1.0 0 
2.8 X 

96 
3 

2.0 0 

3.1 X 



.151 



N SUSP 24 
X SUSP 
E)(CESS 21 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 46 
X SUSP ft 
EXCESS 44 
% HIGH 

N shsp 

X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
% SUSP 
FXCFSS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
.X HIG^ 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



13 



31 ♦lO 36 
15 

19 ♦S* 17. 

14 



ENROLL 


11738 


9098 




{734 


" 665 


47 


194 




N SUSP 


N SUSP 


857 


441 




j 363 


40 


7 


6 


0 


X SUSP 


LENGTH 


3.4 0 


2.5 n 


4 


15 0 


2.6 0 


0.0 0 


3.5 0 




EXCESS 


X SUSP 


7.3 t 


4.8 X 


20 


U X 


6.0 X 


0.0 X 


3.1 X 




X HIGH 


ENROLL 


13358 


10313 




306 


2132* 


38 


569 




N SUSP 


N SUSP 


867 


690 




40 


116 


3 


18 


0 


X SUJ>P 


LENGTH 


3.1 D 


3:1 0 


3 


.0 0 


3.1 D 


0.0 0 


3.4 0 




EXCESS 


X SUSP 


6.5 X 


6.7 X 


1: 


.1 X 


5.4 X 


0.0 X 


3.2 X 




X HIGH 



33 35 
29 * 47 

34 
18 



♦I* 



♦2* 



34 



40 
26 



22 



42 26 
♦7* 



45 



26 
*9* 

29 
17 



33 



26 



DISTRICT NAME / ETHNIC RATIOS 



STOCKTON CITY UNIFI E 
CALIFORNI A 
WHITE 8LACK SPAN. INO* ASIAN 
57*2 15*1 24.0 0.3 3*4 

SWEETWATER UNION HI G 
CALIFORNIA (2) 
WHITf BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
71.4 1.5 25.1 0.3 1.6 



Appendix B 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCB FOR 1972-73 BY DISTRICT 



TORRANCE UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA ^ 
WHITE 8LACK SPAN. 
«a.3 0.2 5i9 

TULARE UNION HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITf BLACK SFAN. ' 
69.1 7.0 23.5 

TURLOCK JOINT UNION 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SFAN. 
67.0 0.2 10.« 

UKIAH UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
•9.9 1.4 4.0 

ETNA UNION ELEN 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
60.5 26.6 4.7 

WALNUT VALLEY UN IF 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
89.4 0.5 9.2 

WASCO UNION HIGH 
CALIFORNIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
• 65.0 10.8 ^ 23.9 

WASHINGTON UNIFIEO 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE BLACK SFAN* 
73*2 1.8 2U9 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.2 5.4 



(2) 
INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.4 



(2) 

INO. ASIAN 
1.4 0.7 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
4.0 0.7 



INO. ASIAN 
0.3 7.7 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.8 



(2) 
INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.2 



INO* ASIAN 
1*2 1.9 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



TOTAL 


WHITE 


BLACK 


SPANISH 


INOIAN 


3 1 406 


1 7970 




7524 


86 
1 


137 1 


551 


494 


'32 1 


4. 4 0 


4.2 0 


4*6 0 


4.5 0 


3*0 0 


4.4 S 


3. 1 X 


. ro.4 X 


4.3 X 


1.2 X 


22254 


1 5888 


338 


5594 * 


72 


3.099 


1 995 


1 09 


947 


5 


3. 6 D 


H n 


3.5 0 


3.8 0 


5.2 0 


13.9 X 


12.6 X 


32.2 t 


16.9 X 


6.9 X 


31433 


27752 


57 


1852 


62 


1 108 


997 


0 


97 


0 


2.4 0 


2.3 0 


0.0 0 


3.5 0 


0.0 0 


3.5 S 


3.6 X 


0.0 X 


5.2 X 


0.0 X 


2813 


194.4 


196 


660 


3 


350 


217 


57 


76 


,0 


4.5 0 


4.5 0 


5.2 0 


.4*0 0 


0.0 0 


12.4 X 


XI. 2 X 


29.1 X 


11.5 X 


0.0 s 



2062 
264 
3.7 0 
12.8 X 

6106 
269 
1.9 0 

4. 7 X 

15481 
1426 

3.1 0 

9.2 X 

5014 
257 
3.9 0 

5. 1 X 

859 
120 
2*0 0 
14*0 X 



1793 
234 
3.8 0 
13.1 X 

5487 
213 
2.2 0 
• 3.9 X 

9361 
662 

3.0 0 

7.1 X 

4484 
238 



5 222 

0 28 

0.0 0 3.6 0 

0.0 X 12.6 X 

67 247 

8 41 

2.1 0 0.4 0 

9.2 X 16.6 X 

4147 733 

671 62 

3.3 0 2.6 0 
16.2 X 8.5 X 



26 
2 



461 

, 16 



28 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

245 
26 
1.7 0 
10.6 X 

48 

2 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

4 
0 



1069 
4 

2.5 0 
0.4 X 

362 

5.0 0 
11*9 X 

1710 
14 
3.5 0 
0.8 X 

10 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

14 
2 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

40 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

1 192 
. 29 
3.5 0 
2.4 X ' 

39 
1 




lER UNION HIGH 
ORNIA 

E BLACK SPAN* 
5 O.l 25.3 



(2} (3) 
INO* ASIAN 
0*3 0*8 



ENROLL 5449 

N SUSP 340 

LENGTH 4.4^0 

X SUSP 6*2 X 

ENROLL 14027 

N SUSP 1536 

LENGTH 6*3 0 

X SUSP 11*0 t 



3.8 0 


0.0 D 


5.6 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




5*3 % 


0.0 ^ 


3.5 X 


0.0 X 


0*0 X 




558* 


93 


205 


1 


2 




83' 


14 


23 


0 


' 0 


0 


2*0 0' 


2*0 0 


2.0 0 


0*0 0 


•0*0 0 




14*9 % 


15*1 X 


11.2 X 


0*0 X 


0*0 X 




3988 


100 


1 195 


65 


101 




268 


9 


61 


2 


0 


0 


' 4*2 0 


12*0 0 


4* 1 0 


3*0 0 


0.0 0 




6*7 t 


9.0 X 


5*1 X ^ 


3.1 X 


0*0 X 




10311 


9 


3548 


40 


1 19 




1057 


0 


479 


0 


» • . 0 


0 


6*2 0 


0*0 0 


6.3 D 


0.0 0 


0*0 0 




10*3 X 


0*0 X 


13*5 X 


0*0 '« . 


0*0 X 





N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
Excess 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
S HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 

X HIGH 
N SUSP 

i SUSP 

EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP - 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

fcxc¥ss 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
' EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



RANK ^IPOER OF DISTRICT 
T Wi 8 S I A 



44 

36 



33 \ *B* 

50 ]20 29 
\ 12 
18 



17 

\ 
27 

41 48 

31 



♦10 
♦ 9* 



33 
18 
18 
16 



12 



35 



30 



39 



21 
45 
28 



YUtA CITY UNIFIED 

CALIFORNIA . (3) 

WHIT6 8LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

87.4 0*8. 9.2 0,2 2.4 

YUCAIPA JOINT UNIFI£ 
CALIFORNI A 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO, ASIAN 

95.5 0.3 3.9 0.1 D.2 

ADAMS COUNTY SCHOOL OIST U 
COLORADO 

WHITfc BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

72.3 U2 25.3 0.6 0.6 

COLORACX) SPRINGS 

COLORADO (3) 

WHITE «LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

83.3 6.2 9.2 ' 0.4 0.9 

HONrEZUHA-CORTEZ SCH OIST 
COLORADO 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
78.6 0.0 6.4 15.0 0.0 



DENVER 91 
COLORADO 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 

58.3 17.2 23.3 

MONTROSE COUNTY 
COLORADO 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
86. • 0.1 12.9 

PUEBLO CITY 
COLORADO 
WHITE 8LACK SPAN. 

57.4 2.3 39.9 



(3) 

(NO. ASIAN 
0.4 0.7 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.1 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.3 0.2 



BRIDGEPORT 

CONNECTICUT (i) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

44.3 34.3 21.2 o.l 0.1 

HARTFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CONNECTICUT (3) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. ino. ASIAN 
29.0 49.4 21.5 0.1, O.l 

NORWALK PUBLIC SCK3 0LS 
CONNECTICUT 

' WHITE BL|ACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

77.0 18.2 4.5 0.0 0.3 

WATER8URY 

CONNECTICUT (1) , (j) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

71.0 20.3 8.5 0.1 0.1 



ERLC 



ENROLL 
N SUSP" 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



7853 
341 
3.6 0 
4.3 X 

4482 
339 
3.0 0 
7.6 ? 



ENROLL 8062 

N SUSP 475 

LENGTH 3.3 0 

t SUSP S. 9 X 

6NR0LL 35853 

N SUSP 1275 

LENGTH 3.4 0 

X SUSP 3.6 X 

ENROLL 2847> 

N SUSP 117 

LENGTH 3.7 0 

X SUSP 4.1 X 

ENROLL 91616 

N SUSP 6622 

LENGTH 3.: 0 

X SUSP 7.2 X 

ENROLL 4154 

N SUSP 183 

LENGTH 2.7 O 

X SUSP 4.4 X 

ENROLL 26947 

N SUSP 1539 

LENGTH 2.7 0 

X SUSP 5.7 X 

ENROLL 24310 

N SUSP 3820 

LENGTH 2.5 0 
t SUSP 15.7 X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LFNGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



2 8069 
2104 

5.7 0 
7.5 X 

17157 
1688 

3.1 0 

9.8 X 

17802 
2031 

3.2 0 
11.4 X 



6861 
305 
3.5 0 
4.4 % 

4282 
334 
3.0 0 
7.8 r 

5826 
271 
3.2 0 
4.7 X 



63 
5 

14.0 0 
7.9 X 

^ 14 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

96 
8 

3.S D 
B.3 



29853 2233 

787 220 

3.4 0 3.i> 0 

2.6 X 9.9 X 

2238 0 

65 0 

3.6 0 0.0 0 

2.9 X 0.0 X 



53420 


15729 


2682 


2418 


2.6 0 


3.5 0 


5.0 X 


15.4 X 


3607 


5 


131 


0 


2.3 0 


0.0 0 


3.6 X 


0.0 X 


15464 


611 


667 


43 


2.6 0 


3.0 0 


4.3 t 


7.0 X 


10770 


8343 


542 


1545 


2.8 0 


3.0 0 


5.0 X 


16.5 X 


8130 


13855 


541 


1171 


5.5 0 


5.8 0 


6.7 X 


8.5 X 


13207 


3131 


828 


769 



726 
19 
3.9 0 
2.6 X 

173 
4 

3.0 0 
2.3 i 

2039 
194 
3.5 0 
9.i> % 

3314 
260 
3.5 0 
7.8 X 

163 
10 
5.5 0 
5.5 X 

21389 
1497 
3.5 0 
7.0 X 

. 537 
52 
3.4 0 
9.7 X 

10753 
827 
2.C 0 
V.7 X 

5149 
720 
3.0 0 
14.0 X 



3.1 
6.3 



3.0 0 
24.6 X 



12638 3622 

183 153 

4.1 0 4.8 0 

U4 X 4.2 X 



6023 
392 
5.6 0 
6.5 X 

770 
91 
3.4 0 
11.8 X 

1510 
33 
4.0 0 
2.2 X 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



13 
0 
D 
X 

4 
1 
D 
X 



190 
12 
2.8 D 
6.3 X 



0.0 

o;o 



49 


52 


2 


0 


0. 0 ' 0 


0. 0 0 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


127 


326 


1 


7 


•1.0 0 


2*4 0 


0.8 X 


7 1 ¥ 
c . i « 


426 


0 


42 


0 


3.3 0 


0*0 0 


9.9 X 


b.O X 


393 


685 


14 


11 


2.4 0 


1.7 D 


3.6 X 


1.6 X 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0.0 0 


D.O D 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


70 


49 


1 


1 



5.0 
1.4 



17 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

21 

0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

0 
•0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

16 
1 

0.0 0 

o.b X 



o.a D 
0.0 X 

31 
3 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

40 

0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

49 

0 

0.0 0 
O.d X 

16 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



1010 



1661 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
^EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
tXCESS 
t HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



50 



12 
11 



34 



15 
48 



lo 



♦8* 

15 



N SUSP 22 19 27 'l* 
X SUSP 



EXCESS 23 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
fcXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 34 
X SUSP 41 
EXCESS 15 
X HIGH •B* 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 27 
X HIGH •lO 



22 ♦6* 



41 
12 
♦ 9* 



47 14 
41 

37 *4* 

50 20 

30 



36 

24 45 



153 



DISTRICT NAMfc / tTHNIC RATIOS 



154 



bpendix B 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 

TUT At WHITE ^LACK SPANISH I NO I AN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



>v'.NK UKULK Of- OISrKlCT 
T W »^ S r A 



0 C PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OIST OF COLUMBIA 
WHIT6 BLACK SPAN* 
3»5 95,,5 0»6 

BREVARO COUNTY 
FLORIOA 
MHITE BLACK SPAN* 
87.9 11.2 0.6 

'BftOMARO COUNTY 
FLOftlOA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
75.5 22. • 1.6 



INO. 
0*0 



INO. 
O.I 



(3) 
ASIAN 
0*4. 



ASIAN 
0.2 



C3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.1 O.I 



OAOE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FLORIOA (3) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
26*4 24^9 0.1 0.2 

OUVAL COUNTY SCHOX BOARO 



FLORIOA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
67.4 32*6 0.0 

ESCAMBIA COUNTY 
FLORIOA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
70.9 2B.1 0.4 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0*2 0.5 



HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 

FLORIOA (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

74*5 IB. 9 6.1 0.3 / 0.2 



.ORANGE CO 
FLORIDA ' 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
79*7 IB. 6 1.3 

PALM BEACH COUNTY 
FLOAIOA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
6T..3 2B*6 V.l 

PINELLAS COUNTY 
FLORIDA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
B3*5 15.9, 0.4 



(3) 

INO* ASIAN 
0.2 0.2 



INO* ASIAN 
0*0 0*1 



(3) 

INO* ASIAN 
0*2 0*1 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 
t 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP, 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP. 



140000 
2657 . 
2*2 0 
1.9 X 

\ 

622B3 
3413 

4.4 0 

5.5 X 

128689 
4120 
6.9 0 
3.2 X 

241809 
6812 
7.5 0 
2.8 X 

1 13644 

12644 

6.0 0 
II. I X 

47947 
2389 
5.5 0 
5*0 X 

107540 
6930 
4*5 0 
6*4 X 

66407 
3013 
6.7 0 
3*5 X 

67030 
2707 
7*4 0 
4*0 r 

90162 
7672 
5*2 0 
8*5 X 



4926 
13 

2*7 0 
0*3 X 

54718 
2753 
4.0 0 
5.0 X 

97249 
2025 
6*0 0 
2*1 X 

116939 
2237 

5.8 D 

1.9 X 

76544 
6015 
5.7 0 
7*9 X 

33968 
999 
5*2 0 
2*9 X 

80136 
3764 
4*1 0 
4*7 t 

66831 
1620 
6.9 0 
2.6 X 

45080 
1029 
6.2 n 
^.3 X 

75294 
4901 
5.11 D 
6.5 X 



133638 618 

2641 3 

2.2 0 2*0 0 

2.0 X 0*4 X 



6961 
6V3 
5.8 0 
9.2 X 

29363 
2065 
7.7 0 
7.0 X 

63826 
3634, 
8*8 0 
5.7 X 

37100 
6628 
6.2^0 
17.9 X 

13459 
1365 
5*8 0 
10.1 X 

20367 
2850 
4.7 D 
14*0 X 

16060 
1162 
6*4 0 

7.2 X 

19172 
1607 

6.3 0 
8*4 X 

14313 
2756 
5*4 0 
19.3 X 



401 
16 
6*4 0 
'4*0 X 

2001 
24 
6*2 0 
1*2 X 

, 60210 
939 
6.7 0 
1*6 X 

0 
0 

0*0 0 
0.0 X 

169 
21 
1.2 0 
12.4 X 

6534 
307 
3*3 0 
4.7 X 

1102 
20 
2*5*0 
1.6 X 

2731 
71 
4.B D 
2*6 X 

334 
" 14 
5*6 D 
4*2 X 



18 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

71 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

111 

6 

5. 5 0 
5.4 X 



236 
1 



10.0 
0.4 



0*0 
0.0 



79 
1 

13*0 0 
1.3 X 

283 
5 

6*6 D 
1*8 X 

209 
4 

1*5 0 
1*9 X 

12 

0 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 

150 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



598 

0 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 

132 
1 

6*0 0 
0*8 X 



165 
0 

,0 0 
.0 X 



598 
1 

3*0 0 
0.2 X 

0 
1 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 

252 
3 

4.3 0 

1.2 X 

220 
4 

3.6 D 
1.8 X 

205 
7 

2.3 0 

3.4 X ' 

35 
0 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 

91 
1 

1.0 0 
1*1 X 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



18 



42 17 



24 



13 



31 
37 



30 34 
26 



N SUSP 20 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



24 



19 



15 *9* 

12 



N SUSP '*4* ♦3* ♦3* 
X SUSP 

EXCESS *'6* ♦2* 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



49 



40 



N SUSP 
X SUSR^ 
EXCESS 24 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



49 
17 

17 *6* 20 46 



17 



36 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
tXCESS 
X HIGH 



4i 

15 *5* 

25 



45 
35 

23 
18 



MU COUNTY 
FLOI^IOA 
WHITP SLACK SPAN. iHD. 
77.1 21,9 0.7 0.2 

ST LUCIE COUNTY 
FLOI^IOA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 
51.4 48.1 0.4 0.1 

ATLANTA CITY 
GEOKGIA 
WHITF BLACK SPAN. INC. 
22.6 77,.l 0.3 0.0 

CHAJHAH COUNTY 
GFORGIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 

48.3 51.5 0. 1 0.0 

CLAYTON COUNTY 
GEORGIA 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. 
94.9 4.6 0.2 0.1 



(3) 
ASIAN 
0.1 



ASIAN 
0. 1 



(3) 
ASIAN 
O.l 



ASIAN 
0.1 



(3) 
ASIAN 
0. 1 

£0 

(3) 
ASIAN 
0.6 



CULuMBIA COUNTY ' BOA Rb' OF 
GEORGIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 

76.8 22.1 0.4 0.2 

OEKALB COUNTY 
GEORGIA. 
WHITE SLACK SPAN, INO. 

89.9 9.7 0.2 0.0 

HENRY COUNTY 
GEORGIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 

59.6 40.4 0;0 0.0 

HOUSTON COUNTY 
GEORGIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 

76'. 1 2 2.8 0.4 0.4 

HUSCOGEE COUNTY 
GEORGIA 
WHITE BLACK S^AN. INO. 

45.2 34.2 0.3 0.0 

WAYCROSS CITY 
GEORGIA 

WHiTf SLACK S^AN. INO. ASIAN 

51.7 48.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 

AMERICAN FALLS JT 381 
lOAHO 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INb. 

88.3 0.0 7.5 4.0 



(3) 
ASIAN 
0.2 



(3) 
ASIAN 
0. 1 



ASIAN 
0.2 



ASIAN 
0.3 



ASIAN 
0.2 



ENROLL 57006 

N SUSP 3015 

LENGTH 8.0 D 

X SUSP 5.3 % 

ENROLL 11428 

N SUSP 1488 

LENGTH 10.2 0 

X SUSP 13.0 X 

ENROLL 96006 

N SUSP ^ 4236 

LENGTH 2.9 0 

X SUSP 4.4 X 

ENROLL 34998 

N SUSP 4349 

LENGTH 13.6 0 

X SUSP 12.4 X 

ENROLL 29981 

N SUSP 1948 

LENGTH 3.2 P 

X SUSP 6.5 X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LP.NGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



. 6848 
258 

3.5 0 

3.8 X 

86963 
2329 

4.6 0 

2.7 X 

6270 
475 

4.9 0 
7.6 X 

16006 
734 
3.4 0 
4.6 X 



ENROLL 38349 

N SUSP 2867 

LENGTH 5.0 0 

X SUSP 7.5 X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



4081 
840 

3.2 0 
20.6 X 

1273 
17 
^•8 0 

1.3 cX 



•» J V^O 


12510 


Ulfi 


101 


41 


1761 


1244 


I ^0 


0 


Q 


7.3 0 


8.9 D 


7.V 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


n ^ 


9.9 X 


- 2. A X 


0.0 X 


o.y X 


5870 


5492 




11 


7 


405 


1082 


\ 0 


0 


1 


7.6 D 


11.2 U 


o.o\o 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


6.9 X 


19.7 X 


0.0 u 


0.0 X 


^;.0' X 



37 



21683 
872 
3.1 D 
4.0 t 

16894 
1499 
13.0 0 
8.9 X 

28457 



73985 
3354 
2.8 0 
4.5 X 

18012 
2844 
14.0 0 
15.8 X 

1394 



60 
0 



1737 


204 


3. 1 0 


4.2 0 


6.1 X 


14.6 X 


5256 


1516 


159 


74 


3.7 0 


3.1 0 


3.0 X 


4.9 X 


.78161 


84U 


1610 


712 


3.3 0 


7.7 0 


2.1 X 


8.5 X 


3734 


2 532 


236 


147 


4.6 0 


5.9 0 


6.3 X 


5.8 X 


12184 


3650 


425 


300 


3.4 0 


3.5 0 


3.i X 


8.2 X 


24988 


13131 


1285 


1563 


4.4 0 


5.6 0 


5.1 X 


11.9 X 



2108 
32? 

3.1 0 
15.4 X 

1124 
12 

6.2 0 
Ul X 



1973 
515 
3.3 0 
26.1 T 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 ti 


0.0 0 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


, 7 


46 


0 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


I 32 


34 


\ ° 


0 


\o.o 0 


0.0 0 




0.0 X 


\ 


40 


1 ^ 


0 


(j.O 0 


0.0 0 


d.o X 


0.0 X 


\ 27 


157 


\ ^ 


3 


040 0 


3.3 0 


o.b X 


1.9 X' 



0 \ 0 

0 192 

0.0 0 4.Cn 0 

0.0 X o.o\x 

64 6)9 

9 0 

3.0 0 0.0 D 

14.1 X 0.0 X 

105 16 

15 1 • 

5.0 0 0.0 0 

14.3 X 0.0 X 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
i HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
T SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 28 50 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 41 
X HIGH 



22 



30 



16 

21 

33 



N. SUSP 
X SUSP 
> EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
♦EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
XiSUSP 
EXCESS 

X high' 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 



39 



♦1« 



0. 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

95 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



0.0 
0.0 



51 
. 5 
15.0 0 
9.6 X 



;155 



0.0 0 
0.0 X 




EXCESS 
X HIG.H 






♦2* 


39 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


r ° 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 






40 
12 


107 
3 

6.3 0 
2.8 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 




46 
42 


37 
19 


0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 

X h'igh 


21 
36 


29 31 




3 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 






♦10 



OISIftlCT NAME / 6T-INIC RATIOS 



hpendix B 
TABLES 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROlvl OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 

TOTAL WHITe BLACK SPANISH INOIAN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



RANK ORDER OF DISTRICT 
T W 8 S I A 



,8LACKF00T 55 » ' 
lOAHO *^ 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. a'^IAN 
ai.3 O.l 4.4 13.2 l.O 

MINIOOKA CO SCHOOL OIST 331 ' 
lOAHO 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
85.3 0.2 13.0 0.7 0.7 

SLOOM TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
ILLINOIS (2) 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
65.0 2S.3 6.3 0.3 0*1 

COMM HS (WORTH) 218 
ILLINOIS (1)M2) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
79.9 17.1 2.5 0*3 0» 1 

BREMEN 

ILLINOIS (2) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

89.9 8.9 0.7 0.2 0.3 

CAIRO SCHOOL DISTRICT NO ONE 
ILLINOIS 

WHITE BLACK, SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

29.0 70.5 0.0 0.1 0.5 

CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS (1) (3) 

^ WHITE BLACK SPAN., INO. ASIAN 

30.8 57.1 11.1 0.2 O.S 

JDLIET TOWNSHIP HI3H SCHOOLS 
ILLINOIS (2) 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. .ASIAN 
76.7 IS.O 4.9 0.4 0.1 

LOCKPORT TWP HS OIST 205 
ILLINOIS Jl) (2) 

WHITP BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
8S.3 10.7 0.9 0.0 0.0 

Mni INP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

O IS < . " 

SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

!•! 4.1 0.2 0.2 



ERIC 



ENROLL 3SU 

N SUSP 37 

LENGTH 2.6 0 

X SUSP 1.0 X 

ENROLL 5105 

N SUSP 1276 

LENGTH 0.0 0 
X SUSP. 25.0 X 

ENROLL 488*0 

N SUSP 1529 

LENGTH 4.^ 0 

X SUSP 31.3 X 

ENROLL 7438 

N SUSP 1227 

LENGTH 4.0 0 

X SUSP 16.5 I 

ENROLL 6290 

N SUSP 1501 

LENGTH 4.9 0 

X SUSP 23.9 T 

ENROLL 1327 

N SUSP 64 

LENGTH 2.7' 0 

X SUSP 4.3 r 

ENROLL 553342 

N SUSP 28645 

LENGTH 4.8 0 

% SUSP 5.2 X 

ENROLL 6460 

N SUSP 2069 

LENGTH 3.7 0 

t SUSP 32.0 X 

ENROLL 2467 

N SUSP 234 

LENGTH 5.5 t) 

t SUSP 9.5 '< 

ENROLL 1^000 

N SUSP 762 

LENGTH 0.6 0 

X SUSP 6.3 X 



3100 3 

21 0 

3.0 0 0.0 0 

0.7 X 0.0 X 

4355 12 

1273 1 

0.0 0 0.0 n 

29.2 X 0.0 X 

3174 13S3 

775 686 

3.8 0 4.8 0 

24.4 X 49.6 X 

59>6 1274 

683 515 

3.4 0 3.9 0 

11.5 X 40.4 % 



5656 
1301 
4.7 0 
23.0 X 

385 
14 
1. 1 0 
3.6 X 



5b0 
195 

6.5 0 
34.8 X 

935 
15 

1.3 0 

1.6 X 



)70373 315940 

0 12 

. 0.0 0 8. 1 0 

0.0 t 0.0 t 

4953 1163 

1240 743 

2.8 0 5.? 0 

25.0 t 63.9 X 



168 503 

0 16 

0.0 0 2.10 

0.0 t 3.2 X 

'666 36 

2 0 

3.0 0 0.0 0 

0.3 X 0.0 X 

306 13^ 

66 0 

3.5 0 0.0 0 

21.6 X , 0.0 ( 

188 23 

28 ^ 1 

3.2 0 0.0 0 

14.9 X 0.0 X 



46 
2 

0..0 0 
0.0 % 

u 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 % 

61423 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

315 
78 
3.8 0 
24.8 t 



12 

2 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 



37 
0 

0«0 0 
0.0 t 

36 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

4 

2 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

16 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



2179 265 ^ 22 

150 81 3 

5.0 J 5.0 0 0.0 0 

h.l. 'l 30.0 I O.d t 



11325 
747 
0.6 0" 
6.6 X 



130 491 

5 10 

2.2 0 0.8 0 

3.8 X 2.0 X 



N SUSP 

X sr«p 

EXCiS: 31 
X HIGH . 

N SUSP 

X SUSP 11 •3* 

EXCESS 'l* 

X HIGH 'l* 

N SUSP 

t SUSP ♦4* ♦9* *3# 17 

EXCESS 

X HIGH 18 •6* 



N SUSP 

t SUSP 33 

EXCESS 

X HIGH 37 



• S* 35 
•5* 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
t HIGH 



15 '10 16 



1 




6 




N SUSP 




0 




35 


0 


t SUSP 




0.0 0 


3.9 


0 




EXCfiSS 




0.0 t 


100.0 


X 




{HIGH 




1153 


4453 




N SUSP 


•1* 


0 




0 


28633 


X SUSP 




0.0 0 


0.0 


0 




FXCESS 


•1* 


0.0 t 


0.0 


% 




t HIGH 


35 


23 




6 




N SUSP 




0 




S 


0 


X SUSP 


♦3* 


0.0 0 


0.0 


0 




EXCESS 




0.0 


0.0 


X 




X HIGH 


16 


0 




1, 




N SUSP 




0 




0 


0 


t SUSP 




0.0 0 


0.0 


0 




tXCESS 




0.0 t 


0.0 


t 




X HIGH 




29 


25 




N SUSP 




0 




0 


0 


X SUSP 




0.0 0 


0.0 


0 




EXCESS 




0»0 X 


0.0 


X 




t HIGH 





11 
♦ 1* 

♦2* 
•1* 



13 



•If 

22 
11 



• 3* 



NORTH CHICAGO COMMUNITY HIGH 
ILLINOIS (2) 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
50.5 45.6 3.0 0.3 0,7 

PEORIA PU8LIC SCHOOLS DISTRICT 
. ILLINOIS (1) (3) 

WHITE SLACK SPAN*' INO. ASIAN 
J7.3 22.0 0.4 O.l 0.2 

PROVISO TOWNSHIP HIGH 
ILLINOIS (2) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

80.5 17.4 1.9 0.1 0.2 

ROCKOALE PU8LIC SCHOOL 
ILLINOIS 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. iNO. ASIAN 

80.6 0.3 18.6 0.5 0.0 

ROCKFORO 80 OF EO OIST 205 



ILLINOIS 
WHITE 8LACK SPA>4. 
84.9 13.6 l.l 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.2 0.2 



THORNTON TWP H S 

ILLINOIS (2) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

74.5 24,1 l.O 0.2 0.2 

ZiON-flENTON TWP HS fl26 

ILLINOIS ,2) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. >SIAN 

' 89.0 9.8 l.l 0.,l 0.0 

GARY COMMUNITY SCH CORPORATION 
INOIANA (1, ,3, 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

22.1 69.6 8.1 0.1 0.1 

INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

INDIANA (3j 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

60.2 39.3 0.3 0.1 0.2 

KOKOMO CEMTER TWP CONS SCH COR 
INDIANA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

89.6 9.2 1.0 0.0 0.2 

MICHIGAN CITY AREA SCHOOLS 
INDIANA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
82.0 17.5 0.4 0.0 0.1 

FORT OOOGE COMMUNITY 

lOHA ,3, 

White black span. ind. asian 

95.7 3.2 0.9 0.1 0.1 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



ENROLL 41364 

N SUSP 1879 

LENGTH 4.8 0 

X SUSP 4.5 t 

ENROLL 10533 

N SUSP 2260 

LENGTH 5.3 0 

X SUSP 21.5 X 



1384 


699 


* 63 1 


344 


91 


240 


3.0 0 


3.0 D 


3.0 0 


2/4.9 X 


13.0 X 


38.0 X 


25064 


19363 


5^25 


1897 


191 


209 


4.5 D 


3.6 0 


6.0 0 


7.6 X 


1.0 X 


3.8 X 


8607 


6926 


1495 


2365 


1528 


794 


6.9 0 


5.9 0 


9.0 0 


27.5 % 


22.1 t 


53. 1 X 


371 


r 

299 


I 


33 


31 


0 


2.0 0 


2.0 0 


0.0 0 


8.9 X 


10.4 X 


0.0 X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



2349 
316 

r.9 b 

13.5 X 

44830 
1590 
2.9 0 
3.5 X 

98076 
7681 
3.0 0 

7.8 t 

12443 
673 

3.9 0 
5.4 X 



ENROLL 13000 

N SUSP 11^6 

LENGTH 2.3 0 

X SUSP 8.7 t 

ENROLL 7428 

N SUSP 97 

LENGTH 1.9 0 

X SUSP 1.3 t 



35131 
1102 
3.9 0 
3.1 X 



5636 
, 735 
6.1 0 
13.0 X 



7851 2538 

1228 1017 

5.3 0 5.2 0 

15.6 X 40. t X 



'2090 
192 
1.8 0 
9.2 X 



231 
109 
2.0 0 
47.2 X 



9910 31200 

260 1069 

3.6 0 2.9 0 

2.6 X 3.4 X 

59079 38522 

3025 4643 

2.6 0 3.2 0 

•5.1 X 12.1 X 

11151 1144 

496 463 

3.9 0 4.1 0 

4.4 X 14.2 X 



10657 
664 
2.0 D 
6.2 i: 

7106 
31 

2.0 0 

1.1 X 



2278 
4i>9 
2.R 0 
20.1 t 

241 
11 

1.5 0 

4.6 X 



41 
13 
3.0 0 
31.7 t 

107 
3 

6.3 0 
2.6 X 

161 
36 

7.8 0 
22. .4 < 

69 
2 

1.5 0 

2.9 X 

441 • 
38 
4.3 0 

8.6 t 

109 
11 
5.9 0 
10.1 X 



4 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 i 

22 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



9 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

' 47 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



0.0 
0.0 



25 
15 



2 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

86 
* '4 
12. ,0 0 
4.7 t 

18 

3 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

2 
0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



70 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

17 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 

1 

0 



1.3 0 


G.O 


0 


0.0 0 


60.0 t * 


0.0 


X 


0.0 t 


3636 




34 


50 


93 




2 


9 


2.9 0 


0.0 


0 


. 0.9 0 


2.6 X 


0.0 


X 


18.0 X 


259 


57 


159 


12 




0 


1 


1.9 0 


0.0 


0 


5.0 0 


4.6 X 


0.0 


X 


0.6 X 


, 125 




4 


19 


14 




0 


0 


3.2 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 0 


11.2 X 


0.0 


X 


0.0 X 


51 




4 


10 


0 




2 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 t 


0.0 


t 


0.0 t 



68 
5 

2.4 0 
7.4 X 



4 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



9 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 



1494 



157 



N SUSP 

X SUSP 13 42 11 •5* 
EXCESS 

X HIGH *6« •7* •S* 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

EXCESS 32 ^ ' 

% HIGH 20 

N SUSP 48 
X SUSP •7* 13 ♦2* 15 
EXCESS 



X HIGH 30 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
t HIGH 



♦ 3* 



N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
' X HIGH 26 



19 28 •9«> 
♦9* 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 14 14 *10 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 14 



•5* *2* 
♦2* ♦2* 



♦5* 
♦ 4* 



t HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
I HIGH 



•10 



32 



46 



. 38 



157 



/ 
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Appendix B 
TABLES 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 

TOTAL WHITE' ^LaCK SPANISH INOlAN*' ASIAN UNKNOWN 



I W U $ I A 



KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
41»7 34.3 3.7 

LAWRENCE USO 497 
KANSAS 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
%^'.2 6.5 1.7 

WICHITA UNIFIEO 259. 
KANSAS 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
•0.2 16.4 *2.4 

HENOERSON CITY 
KENTUCKY 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
76.0 24.0 0.0 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.2 0.1 



INO. ASIAN 
1.8 0.7 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.7 0.3 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



JEFFERSON COUNTY PUBLIC SCH 
KiENTUCKY (1} (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
96.0 3.9 . 0*0 0.0 0*0 

LOUISVILLE INOEPEM)£NT 

KENTUCKY (3) 

WHITE 8LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

48.9 51.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 



CAOOO PARISH 
LOUISIANA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
49.8 49.8 0.3 

CONCOROIA PARISH 
LOUISIANA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
^7.1 $2.8 0.0 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.1 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH SCH tO 
LOUISIANA (1) (3) 

WHITE BLAtfK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
60.5 38.9 0.4 0.1 O.I 

JEFFERSON PARISH 

LOUISIANA (3) 

WHITE RACK SPAN. INO^ ASIAN 

74.7 ' 21.2 1.7 0.2 p. 2 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
S SUSP 



32947 
2988 
4.7 0 

9.1 X 

7692 
301 
3.7 D 
3.9 X 

57254 
3580 
4.7 0 
6.3 S 

2868 
541 

2.7 0 
18.9 t 

95742 
2879 

2.2 0 
3.0 X 

49133 
1589 
1.6 0 
3.2 X 

52336 
6857 

2.8 0 
13.1 X 

5382 
804 ^ 
'4.5 0 
14.9 X 

67 342 
6919 
3.4 0 
10.3 X 



ENROLL 66030 

N SUSP 10567 

LENGTH 2.5 0 

X SUSP 14. 0 < 



2031 8 


11316 


1223 


62 


28 


1427 




. 1 02 


3 


0 


4.3. 0 


5.2 0 


3.6 0 


4.3 0 


0.0 0 


7.0 X 


12.9' X 


8.3 X 


4.8 X 


0.0 X 


6063 


500 


1 34 


139 


56 


229 




5 


12 


1 


3.8 0 


3.7 0 


3.2 0 


^^3 .2 0 


2.0 0 


3.3 X 


10.8 X 


3.7 % 


8.6 X 


1.8 X 


45942 


9367 


1372 


384 


189 


2084 


1398 


61 


31 


6 


4.7 0 


4.7 0 


4.7 0 


4.7 0 


4.8 0 


4.5 X 


14.9 X 


4.4 S 


8.1 X 


3.2 X 


2180 


687 


1 


0 


0 


314 


227 


0 


0 


0 


2.6 0 


,2.9 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


14.4 X 


33.0 X 


0.0 X 


p.o s 


0.0 s 


91923 


"3725 


20 


34 


40 


2333 


' 274 


4 


0 


3 


2.2 0 


2«8 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


2.5 t 


7.4 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 



265 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

H SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
ExtESS 48 
X HIGH 



48 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



2401 1 
968 
1.0 0 
4.0 X 

26044 
2587 

2.8 0 

9.9 X 

2535 
» 254 
5.2 0 
10.0 X 

40751 
2741 
2.9 0 
6.8 S 

50427 
4436 
2.5 0 
12.7 X 



40 27 



39 



24 
26 



28 34 19 



22 



23 



25078 


12 


17 


15 




N SUSP 






620 


* 0 


0 


1 


0 


X SUSP 






2.4 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




♦ 4« 


2.5 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 






26064 


173 


27 


28 




N SUSP 


19 


21 


4262 


7 


1 


0 


0 


X SUSP 




2.8 0 


4.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 D 




EXCESS 


31 




16.4 X 


4.0 X 


0.0 t 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 




2844 


2 


1 


0 




N SUSP 






550 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


5tf 




4.1 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 






19.3 X 


0.0 s 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 






K 

26184 


248 


68 


91 




N SUSP 


18 


16 


3960 


12 


1 


1 


184 


X SUSP 






4.0 0 


2.9 0 


15.0 0 


1.0 0 




EXCESS 


17 




15.1 X 


4.8 X 


1.5 X 


1.1 X 




X HIGH 






13982 


1135 


163 


123 




N SUSP 


♦ 7* 


♦ 2* 


4014 


114 


0 


3 


0 


X SUSP 


:j6 


48 


2.4 0 


2.4*0 


0.0 0 


6.0 0 




EXCESS 


20 




28.7 X 


10.0 X 


0.0 


2.4 X 




X HIGH 







20 



14 



15 



13 
28 

14' 
35 



LAFOURCHE PARISH 
LOUISIANA 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. 
•$•0 15.0 0.0 

ORLEANS PARISH 
LOUISIANA 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. 
23-6 74.6 1.6 



INO* ASIAN 
0*0 0*0 



(3) 

INO* ASIAN 
0*0 0.1 



TERRESONNE PAR I SH S CHOOLS 
LOUISIANA (3) 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
80.7 19*2 0.1 0.0 0.0 

WESSTER PARISH SCH SO 
LOUISIANA 
WHITE SL4CK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
59.5 40.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 

WEST BATON ROUGE PARISH SCH 
LOUISIANA 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
3S.0 61.9 O.l 0.0 0.0 

AMNE ARUNOEL COUNTY 

, MARVLANO (3) 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

•6.8 12.6 0.2 0.1 0.3 

BALTIMORE CITY PUS SCH 

NARYLANO (i) (3) 

WHITE 8LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

30.7 69.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 

SALTIMO^E COUNTY 

NARYLANO , (i) (3) 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

95.2 4.2 ^^2 0.0 0.3 

HARFORO COUNTY 

MARYLANO (3) 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

•9.6 9.2 0.5 0.2 0.4 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUS SCH 
MARYLANO (1) 131 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

59.8 6.4 2.1 0.2 

PRINCE GEORGES COIWTY 
MARYLANO 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 

73.5 24.9 0.7 0.1 

BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 

59.6 33.0 5.3 o.l 





19J50 


N SUSP 


1140 


LENGTH 


2.1 0 


X SUSP 




ENROLL 


1 03S39 


N SUSP- 


9734 


LENGTH 


3.5 0 




9. 4 t 


criKULL 


21 499 


N SOSP 


2093 


LENGTH 


5.1 0 


X SUSP 


9. 7 X 


_ 

cNRuLL 


I0I03 


N SUSP 


635 


LENGTH" 


2.1 0 


X SUSP 


6. 3 X 


ENROLL 


3667 


N SUSP 


647 


LENGTH 


3.5 0 


X SUSP 


16. 7 X 


ENROLL 


77083 



N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



2801 

4.5 U 

3.6 X 



ENROLL 186600 

N SUSP 1790 

LENGTH 35.0 0 

^ SUSP l.o X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 

LENGTH 2.6 

X SUSP 5.4 



131987 
7167 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 



324ld 
1470 

2.1 0 
4^5 X 

126707 
1974 

2.2 0 



1.5 


X SUSP 


1.6 X 




ENROLL 


161969 


(3) 


N SUSP 


10333 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


4.0 0 


0.7 


X SUSP 


6.4 X 




ENROLL 


96239 


<3) 


N SUSP 


4090 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


2.9 0 


1.9 


X SUSP 


4.2 X 



U782 295^ 

517 423* 

2.1 0 2.0 0 

3.1 X 21.1 X 

2*535 77504 

1649 7993 

3.5 0 3.5 0 

6.7 X 10.3 ^ 

' 17339 , <H35 

1170 923 

•4.2 0 6.4 0 

6.7 X 22.3 X 

6009 4091 

422 213 

1.9 0 < 2.4 0 

7.0 X 5.2 X 

1471 2394 

186 459 

3.5 0 3.5-0 

12.8 X 19.2 X 

66881 ^ 9713 

2031 754 

4.1 0 5.4 0 
3.0 X 7.8 X 

$7350 129250 

0 0 

0*0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 



125677 5604 

6491 ^^52 

0 2.6 0 3.0 0 

X 5.2 X 8.1 X 



29062 2994 

1325 143 

2.0 0 2.9 0 
4.6 X 4.8 X 

113795 8131 

1606 329 

2.1 0 2.4 0 
1-4 X 4.0 X 

119033 '/0397 

5842 4436 

3.9 0 4.1 0 

4.9 X 11.0 X 

57405 :i728 

2049 1915 

2.5 0 3.4 0 

3.6 X 6.0 X 



< 0 
0.0 0 
0.0 X 


0 

0.0 0 
0.0 t 


0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


, 0 


1622 
90 
4.0 0 
5.5 X 


^ t 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


141 

> 2 
3.0 0 
1.4 X 


0 


19 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


I 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


p 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


0 


I 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


Q 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


( 

2 
0 

o.p 0 

0.0 X 


0 


2 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


0 • 
0 

t).0 0 
0.0 X 


0 


1 82 
12 
3.0 0 
6.6 X 


I 

3.0 0 

1.1 X 


214 

3 

3.0 0 
1.4 X 


0 


0 

0 

0. 0 0 
0.0 t 


0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


1790^ 


260 


51 


395 





10 
2.5 0 
3.8 X 

159 
2 

3.0 0 
1.3 X 

2690 
32 
2.0 0 

1.2 X 

1137 
38 

3.0 0 

3.3 X 

5138 
106 
2.7 0 

2.1 X 



I 

1.0 0 
2.0 X 

58 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

194 
1 

5.0 0 
0.3 X 

191 

2 

1.5 P 

1.0 X 

97 
4 

3.3 0 

4.1 X 



5 

2. '6 0 
1.3 X 

145 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

1897 
6 

1.8 a 

0.3 X 

1211 
13 

3.9 0 

"1.1 X 

1871 

12 
1.9 0 
0.6 X 



208 



N .SUSP 
X SUSP 
/EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP ♦lO 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 13 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



2S 
42 ♦2» 

50 
37 



24 



31 47 



29 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 26 
t HIGH 

N SUSP 16 *\* 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



4t 



47 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP «8« *4« 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 16 
X HIGH 



11 



II 



H SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



32 28 36 



47 



DISTRICT NA«a / ETHNIC RATIOS 



• 160 

Appendix B 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPEIMSIOIM DATA- FROM OCfi FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 

TOTAL WHITE BLACK SPANISH INDIAN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



RANK ORDER OF DISTRICT 
T W 8 S I A 



framinchah 
massachusetts 
White black span. 

95.7 , i.9 ■ 1.9 
NEW 6E0F0R0 

massachusftts 
white slack span. 

•4.3 13.0 2.6 



t3) 

IND. ASIAN 
0.0 0.4 



IND. ASIAN 
0.0 0.1 

BENTON HARBOR AREA SCHOOLS 
MICHIGAN 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 
37.6 61.7 0.4 0.2 O.l 

DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MICHIGAN ti) (3) 

WHITE dLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 
30.5 67.6 1.6 0.1 0.2 

FLINT CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
MICHIGAN 
WHlT€ BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
53.4 44.4 1.8 0.1 0.2 

GRAND RAPIOS 
MICHIGAN 
WHITF BLACK SPAN. 
70.9 25.6 2.8 

HIGHLAND PARK CITY 
MICHIGAN 
WHITE BLACK SPAN.' 
•.7 90.9 0.2 

KALAMAZOO CITY 
MICHIGAN 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
78.8 19.6 0.9 



tl) (3) 
INO. ASIAN 
0.6 0.2 



INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.2 



IND. ASIAN 
0.2 0.4 



PORT HURON AREA SCH DIST 

MICHIGAN in 13) 

WHITF BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
^2,3 5.4 2.0 0.3 0.1 

SAGINAW XITY SCHOa DISTRICT 
MICHIGAN > t3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
53*5 37*1 9.1 0.1 0.1 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N %\)%? 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N %{}S? 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 

X suse 

FNROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



15442 
442 
1.7 0 
2.9 X 

16918' 
1860 

2.4 D 
11.0 X 

1091 1 
1026 

3.5 0 
9.4 X 

276655 
6396 

4.6 0 

2.3 X 

46115 
3676 

6.4 0 
8.0 X 

33690 
2654 
3.9 0 
7.3 X 

7306 
908 
2.3 D 
12.4 X 



ENROL! 16041 

N SUSP 1990 

LENGTH 2.9 D 

X -SUSP 12.4 X 



ENROLL 
N.SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



16173 
14B4 
1.8 D 
9.2 X 

23478 
1516 
5.2 0 
6.5 X 



14779 
430 
1.6 D 
2.9 X 

14259 
1626 
2.3 0 
11.4 X 

4103 
144 
3.8 0 
3.5 X 

84396 
785 
10.4 D 
0.9 X 

24611 
1353 
6.1 o 
5.5 X 



297 
6 

4.8 0 
2.0 X 

2192 
187 
2.6 0 
B.5 X 

6729 
661 

3.5 0 
13.1 % 

186994 
5560 

3.6 0 
3c.O X 

20493 
2276 
6.6 0 
11.1 X 



24037 


8670 


1227 


1318 


3.7 D 


3.6 0 


5.1 X 


15.2 X 


638 


6638 


87 


820 


2.5 D 


2.3 0 


13.6 X 


12.4 X 


12646 


3140 


1216 


739 


2.0 D 


3.2 0 


9.6 X 


23.5 X 


1492 7 


872 


483 


55 


3.d 0 


3.3 0 


3*2 X 


6.3 X 


12572 


8716 


433 


946 


6.5 0 


4. 1 0 


3.4 X 


10.9 X 



296 
5 

3.0 0 
1.7 X 

439 
45 
2.3 0 
10.3 X 

41 

2 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

4512 
46 
5.2 0 

1.0 X 

846 
47 

6.1 0 
5.6 X 

933 
92 
2.0 0 
9.9 X 

11 
1 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

148 
2!) 

3.7 0 
16.9 X 

316 
13 
2.5 D 
4.1 X 

2138 
137 

8.8 0 
6.4 X 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



25 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

213 
3 

3.7 0 
1.4 X 

52 
0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

198 
16 
6.8 D , 
8.1 X 



63 

0- 

0*0 D 
0.0 X 

21 

2 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

13 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

540 

2 

2.0 D 
0.4 X 

113 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

52 
1 

6.0 0 
1.9 X 



4 15 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 



36 
6 

O.O-D 1. 
0*0 X 5. 



71 
4 

5 0 

6 X 



41 17 

0 1 

0.0 D 0.0 0 
0.0 t , 0.0 X 

22 30 

0 «0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X- 0*0 X 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HJGH 



45 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 25 

N SUSP 23 
X SUSP 
fcXCESS ♦7* 
X HIGH 



37 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 46 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 50 
X HIGH 24 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



♦7* 
♦1* 

30 
J6 

43 



37 



41 30 
45 30 



SO 



SAULT STE NAftlE PUtLIC SCH 
MICHIGAN 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN^ 
91.4 0.1 0.2 8*1 0.2 

CASS LAKE 
MINNESOTA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

54.2 0*2 0.0 45.4 0.0 

MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



MINNESOTA 
WHIT6 BLACK SPAN. 
i4«2 10.6 0.9 

PARK ftAPIOS 
MINNESOTA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
90.7 0.0 0.1 



(3) 
INO. ASIAN 
3«i 0*6 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
9.1 0.1 



ST PAUL 0625 

MINNESOTA (i) o) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN.' INO. ASIAN 

88.4 6.8 3.4 1.0 0.2 

OftEW MUNICIPAL SEPA RATF SCMOOC 
MISSISSIPPI 
WHITE 8LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
15.0 85.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

<. 

HUMPHREYS COUNTY SCHOOLS 
MISSISSIPPI (21 
KMITE SLACK SPAN. IHO. ASIAN 
9.3 90.1 0.0 0.0 0.1 



WHITr BLACK «;P4N. 
54.9 43.1 0.0 



INO. ASIAN 

0.0 a.o 



KANSAS CITY 33 
MISSOURI (1) 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

45.4 54*4 0.0 0.0 0.0 

NOKMANOY SCHOOL OISTftlCT 
MISSOUfll 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

53.5 45.9 0.2 0.2 0.2 

ST LOUIS CITY SCH03L OIST 
MISSOURI (3) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
30.9 68.8 0.2 0. 1 0.1' 

WELLSTON 
MISSOURI 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
3.1 96.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
< SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 

LENGTH 
X SUSP 

. ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SDSP 

ENROLL 
N SDSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL . 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

thi<JLl 

*' sus»> 

LTNGTM 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
9 SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



5018 
20 

2.3 0 
0.4 S 

924 
22 
4.5 0 

2.4 r 

.>1565 
2404 

2.0 0 
3.9 X 

2307 
58 

4.1 0 

2.5 X 

48059 ^ 

1762 
2.9 0 
3.7 X 

1384 
399 
8.4 0 
28.8 X 



4588 

5 

1.6 0 
O.I X 

501 
' 4 
2.8 0 
0.8 X 

51822 
1629 
1.8 0 
3.1 ^ 

2092 
35 
4.1 0 
1.7 X 

42476 
1251- 
3.4 0 
2.9 X 

207 
53 
4.0 0 
25.4 X 



6 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

2 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

6510 
583 . 
2.7 0 
9.0 X 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

3259 
81 

3.2 0 
2.5 X 

1177 
344 

9.3 0 
29.4 X 



8 

1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



405 
14 
2.1 0 
3.5 X 



ENROLL 105617 

N SUSP 2799 

LENGTH 24.6 0 

X SUSP 2.7 T 

ENROLL " 2130 

N SUSP I).4 

LENGTH 3.C 0 

X SUSP 5.4 X 



32432 
894 

14.3 0 
2.7 X 

67 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



72429 
1898 

29.3 0 
2.6 X 



0 421 

0 17 

O.G 0 4.9 0 

0.0 ^ 4.0 « 

552 ^ 2330 

23 165 

1.6 0 2.0 0 

4.2 X 7.1 X 



2. 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

1709 
38 
2.5 0 
2.2 X 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



34*4 


399 


3300 


0 


143 


Jl 


11^ 


0 


4.4 0 


4.^ 0 


4.3 i 


O.ti 0 


i.V % 


6. > X 


J. 4 % 


o.u t 


£t>l2 




ll^t. 










J 






^. 5 f 


O.J f> 


15.*^ t 


12. o X 


!9.9 t 


0.0 * 


69414 


29834 




0 


3107 


1287 


1726 


78 


3.4 0 


3.6 0 


3.0 0 


2.6 0 


4.7 « 


4.3 X 


4.9 X 


0.0 X 


8442 


4433 


3974' 


17 


1411 


'778 


430 


1 


4.9 0 


4.9 0 


4.4 0 


0.0 0 



14.3 X 14.8 X 19.8 X 0.0 X 



203 
9 

74.2 0 
2.5 X 



2061 1 

114 0 

3.0 0 0.0 0 

5.5 X 0.0 X 



211 
23 
4.0 0 
10.9 X 

498 
33 
2.9 0 
6.6 X . 



11 

0 

OmO* .1 
0.0 % 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

351 
4 

1.3 0 
1.1 X 

" 2 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

117 

2 

2.0 0 
U7 X 



0 0 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 s 



0 
0 

0.0 0 

o.u z 



0 
13 
2.2 0 
0.0 X 

18 

1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

54 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



0.0 
0.0 



9 

0 

J.O 0 
0.0 X 



0.0 n 
0.0 t 

0 
3 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

18 

1 

0.0 0 
0.0 s 

99 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

*0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 «' 



357 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 



EXCESS 




X HfGH 






c 


N ^USP 


44 


X SUSP 




EXCESS 




X HIGH 




N SUSP 




X SUSP 




EXCESS 




X HIGH 




N SUSP 




X SUSP 




EXCESS 




X HIGH 




N SUSP 




X Si'SP •4* 




EXCESS . 




X HIGM 




N SUSP 




*^ SUSP 




Lxcess 




HIGH 


13 






I 6USP <,j 




tXt»^SS 




* HIGH 





?7 
25 
• 3* 



37 
16 
13 
♦9* 

23 

15 



49 



N SUSP 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 33 



42 



42 3a 



34 23 



37 



ERiC 



dL61 



DISTRICT NAME / ETHNIC RATIOS 



162 



Appendix B . 
TABLES 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 

BY District 

TOTAL WHITE SLACK SI»ANISH INOIAN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



KANK OROER OF 01 STRICT 
T W B S I A 



INO. 
11. 1 



l.d 



ERIC* 



ELKO COUNTY SCH OIST 
NEVAOA 
WHITE 8LACK SPAN. 

53. 2 0.1 5.2 

»[IASHOE COUNTY 
NEVAOA 
WHITE dLACK SPAN. 
92.7 2.3 2.1 

AS0URY PARK 
NEW JERSEY 
WHIT6 SLACK SPAN. INO. 

30.3 63.6 S.6 0.0 

8RI0GET0N 

NEW JERSEY (U 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. 

56U 40.6 2.5 0.3 

OOWNE TOWNSHIP 

NEW JERSEY (1) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 

72.6 24.0 2.t D.O 

EAST ORANGE 
NEW JERSEY 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. 
7.3' 91.3 1.0 0.1 

ESSEX CO VOC SCHOOLS 

NEW JERSEY % (2 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 

40.6 49.2 10.0 0.0 

EWING TOWNSHIP 
NEW JERSEY 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 
80.0 19.4 0.3 0.2 

FLORENCE TOWNSHIP 
NEW JERSEY 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO.' 

B8.7 11.1 0.0 0.0 

FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP 
NEW JERSEY 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO.' 
73.3 24.4 1.2 0.0 



(3) 


ENROLL 


4144 


3447 


6 


9 1 C 
ft I 3 


462 


14 




N SUSP 




N SUSP 


45 


20 


2 


5 


IS 


0 


0 


X SUSP 




ASIAN 


LENGTH 


2.9 0 


3.1 0 


0.0 0 


2.8 0 


2.7 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




0. 3 


X SUSP 


1.1 X 


0.6 X 


0.0 % 


"> 9 
2.3 * 


3.9 X 


0 .0 s 




t HIGH 




(3> 


ENROLL 


29705 


27544 


676 


632 


546 


307 




N SUSP 




N SUSP 


S29 


741 


45 


IS 


25 


0 


0 


X SUSP 




ASIAN 


, LENGTH 


2.9 0 


2.S 0 


4.7 0 


2.2 0 


3.2 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




1.0 


t SUSP 


2.3 t 


2.7 X 


6.7 X 


9 A V 


4.6 X 


0.0 X 




X HI GH 






ENROLL 


2874 


671 


1829 


162 


1 


1 1 




N SUSP 




(3> 


N SUSP 


715 


101 


573 


41 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


12 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


2.7 0 


3.0 0 


2.7 0 


3.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 


0.4 


X^ SUSP 


-24.9 t 


11.6 X 


31.3 X 




0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 


♦2* 




ENROLL 


6569 


3682 




1 65 


1 7 


41 ' 




N SUSP 




(3) 


N SUSP 


2040 


668 


4S0 


16 


3 


1 


S72 


X SUSP 


♦5* 18 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


3.6 0 


3.4 0 


4.3 0 


4.6 D 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




0.6 


X SUSP 


31.1 X 


I 0. 1 « 


1 a n V 


9.7 X 


0. 0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 


♦ 3* 




ENROLL 




260 


S6 


10 


0 


2 




N SUSP 






N SUSP 


97 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


97 


X SUSP 


♦fl* 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




0.6 


X SUSP 


01 1 * 

C i m X « 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 


♦1* 




Enroll 


1 1 738 


852 


1 07 1 6 


1 1 o 


s 


43 




N SUSP 






N SUSP 


1392 


119 


1260 


13 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


36 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


2.6 0 


2.?. 0 


2.7 0 


2.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




0.4 


X SUSP 


11.9 X 


\ n T 




10.9 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




t HI GH 






Enroll 


2074 




1021 


20S 


0 


3 




N SUSP 




N SUSP 


226 


17 


169 


40 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 




ASIAN 


LEffGTH 


1.5 0 


O.S 0 


1.5 0 


l.S 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




0. 1 


X SUSP 


10.9, «^ 


2.0 t 


16.6 t 


19.2 t 


0.0 t 


0.0 t 




t HIGH 


11 




enroll 


54t9 


4389 


1065 


17 


9 


9 




N SUSP 






N SUSP 


10S5 


711 


373 


0 


0 


0 


1 


t SUSP 


24 25 


ASIAN 


LENGTH 


2.8 D 


2.7 0 


3.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 




0.2 


t SUSP , 


19.8 S 


16.2 t 


35.0 t 


0.0 t 


0.0 t 


0.0 X 




X h)gh 






ENROLL 


163S 


1453 


ISl 


0 


0 


4 




N SUSP 






N SUSP 


90 


S9 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X< SUSP 




ASIAN 


LENGTH 


1.5 0 


1.5 0 


2.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 


29 


0.2 


% SUSP 


5.5 t 


6.1 t 


0.6 t 


0.0 t 


0.0 t 


0.0 t 




X HIGH 


♦9* 




ENROLL 


6tll 


4991 


1676 


82 


2 


60 




N SUSP 






N SUSP 


245 


107 


132 


6 


0 


0 


0 


t SUSP, 




ASIAN 


LENGTH 


4.1 0 


3.1 0 


4.9 0 


6.3 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 " 




EXCESS 




0.9 


X SUSP 


3.6 X 


2.1 X 


7.9 X 


7.3 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 





20 

3*» 
41 



21 U 
17 



20 

41 ♦6* 

15 
21 



49 



6LASSB0R0 PUtLIC SCHOOLS 
NCw JERSEY 
. WHITE SLACK SPAN. IMO. ASIAN 
7*«7 22.4 0.7 0.0 0.2 

GREATER E66 HARBOR REG HIGH 



NEW JERSEY 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. 
S3*6 13.3 3.0 

HILLSlOE 
NEW JERSEY 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
SO. 3 14. S 2.2 



(2) 
INO. ASIAN 
0*0 0.0 



(3) 

INO* ASIAN 
0*0 0*7 



KEYPORT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NEW JERSEY 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN* 
S5.5 7.6 6.2 O.L 0.7 

i 

LAWNS I OE SCHOOL OISTRICT 
NEW JERSEY 
N WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
0.2 99.6 0.2 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



LAWRENCE TOWNSHIP 
NEW JERSI^Y 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
57.0 41.S 1.2 

LONG BRANCH 
NEW JERSEY 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
5S.7 30.4 10.2 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



(3)^ 
INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.6 



LOWER CAMOEN CO REGL HS OlST 1 
NEW JERSEY (2) 
WHITE pLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
B3.4 15.1 1.0 0.4 0.1 

MATAWAN REGIONAL SCHOOL 01 ST - 
NEW JERSEY * 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. |N0. ASIAN 
88.1 10.^ 1.0 0.1 0.3 

MILLVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NEW JERSEY (3) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

55.8 8.0 3.0 0.1 0.1 

HONHOUTil REGIONAL HS 
NEW JERSEY 12) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

77.9 19.7 1.3 0.0 1.0 

HEW BRUNSWICK 

NEW JERSEY (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

I 36.7 49*6 13.4 0.0 0.3 



ENROLL 


2713 


20S0 


N SUSP 


404 


.277 


LENGTH 


3.6 0 


2.6 0 


X SUSP 


14.9 X 


13.3 X 


ENROLL 


2602 


2176 


N SUSP 


352 


254 


LENGTH 


1.7.0 


1.7 0 


X SUSP 


13.5 X 


11.7 « 


ENROLL 


3754 


3014 


N SUSP 


371 


277 


L ENGTH 


5.4 0 


5.5 0 


X SUSP 


9.9 S 


9.2 X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X' SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH # 
X SUSP 



1977 


1691 


210 


169 


4.9 0 


4.5 0 


10.6 X 


10.0 t 


498 


1 


75 


^ 0 


1.0 0 


0.0 0 


15.1 X 


0.0 X 


500 


285 


86 


38 


8.5 0 


7.8 0 


17.2 X 


13.3 X 


5S62 


3265 


768 


305 


3.9 0 


3.9 0 


13.8 X 


9.3 X 


4269 


3561 


1014 


813 


3.7 0 


3.9 0 


23.8 X 


22ce' X 


6756 


5949 


553 


380 


4.0 0 


4.0 0 


S.2 X 


6.4 X 


5851 


5198 


555 


375 


3.9 0 


^.9 0 


9.5 X 


7.2 X 


1438 


^ 1120 


230 


128 


3.8 0 


3.4 0 


16.0 X 


11.4 X 


6254 


2294 


968 


333 


4.0 0 


3.2 0 




15. B % 14.5 X 



209 6 

47 1 

9.2 0 0.0 0 

22.5 X 0.0 X 

1692 569 

395 68^ 

4.0 0 4.C D 

,23.3 X 12.0 X 

644 44 

188 '13 

2.8 0 4.2 0 

29.2 X 29.5 X 

718 67 

172 1 

4*0 0 3.0 0 

24.0 X 1.5 X 

469 173 

171 9 

3*9 0 3.7 D 

36.5 X 5.2 X 

284 19 

100 1 

4.4 0 0.0 0 

35.2 X 0.0 X 

3103 836 

562 87 

4.6 0 3.7 0 

18.1 X 10.4 X 



0 . 4 

0 1 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0*0 



0.0 
0.0 



0 
0 
0 
X 

0 
0 
0 
X 

1 

0 
0 
X 

0 
0 
0 
X 



0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

27 
0 

0.0 .0 
0.0 X 

13 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

0 

0" 

0.0 0 
0.0^ X 



0 0 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

2 34 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

17 3 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 



4 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



18 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 s 



6 5 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

0 15 

0 1 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

2 • 19 

0 6 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSI^ 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
, EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
CXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
t HIGH 



39 



37 



3» 22 

29 

46 



32 
36 



30 38 48 

>2 
44 

16 11 25 »7» 
34 

36 
29 

13 . 
»4* 



14 



♦10 



39 33 



t63 



r 



DISTRICT NAME / ETHNIC RATIOS 



Appendix B 
TABLES 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 

TOTAL WHITE BLACK SPANISH INOIAN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



RANK OROER OF DISTRICT' 
T W B S I A 



ERIC 



NEWARK ENROLL 

NEW JERSEY ^ (3) N, SUSP 

WHITE BLACK SPAt*. INO. ASIAN LENGTH 

12.3 72.3 15.3 0.0 0. 1 X SUSP 

NORTH BERGEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS ENROLL 

NEW JERSEY (I) (3) N SUSP 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN LENGTH 

89*2 0.1 10.3 '0.0 0*4 X SUSP 

NORTHERN eURLlNGTOM COUNTy'rEG ENROLL 

NEW JERSEY (2) N SUSP 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO* ASIAN LENGLH 

•9*1 8*9 1.1 '0.1 0.9 X SUSP 

PASSAIC PU8LIC SCraOLS ENROLL 

NEW JERSEY ^ N SUSP 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN LENGTH 

35*3 32.6 31*5 0*1 0*6 X SUSP 

PATERSON ENROLL 

NEW JERSEY (1) H SUSP 

WHije iLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN LENGTH 

27.4 50*3 22.1 0*0 0*1 X SUSP 

PENNS GROVE-UPPER P ENNS NECK ENROLL 

NEW JERSEY \i SUSP 

WHITE BLACK SPAN* INO. ASIAN LENGTH 

73.9 23.3 2.7 0.0 0.1 X SUSP 

«v 

RAHWAY PUBLIC SCHOOL'S ENROLL 
NEW JERSEY ^ • h SUSP 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN LENGTH 

73.2 23.7 2.6 0.2 0*4 X SUSP 

ROSELLE ENROLL 

NEW JERSEY (1) N SUSP 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN LENGTH 

58.1 39.0 2.3 0.1 0.5 X SUSP 

SONERVILLE PUBLIC SCH ENROLL 

NEW JERSEY N SUSP 

WHITE^ BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN LENGTH 

B3.8 13«9 2*Qr 0.0 0.3 X SUSP 

SOUTHERN GLOUCESTER COUNTY REG ENROLL 

NEW JERSEY (2) N SUSP 

WHITE BLA^K SPAN* INO* ASIAN LENGTH 

79.2 18*3 K9 0.2 0*5 X SUSP- 21, 



78492 


9638 


2333 


1 17 


6.^ D 


6.^^ 0 


3.0 X 


1.2 X 


7302 


6513 




22 


1.8 0 


1.7 0 


II .3 S 


0.3 X 


2293 


2042 


577 


526 


2.0 0' 


2.1 0 


25.2 X 


25.8 X 


8461 


2984 


1072 


287 


6. 8 0 


4.6 0 


12.7 X 


9.6 X 


27548 


7554 


1312 


137 


5. 1 0 


- 5*0 0 


4«8 S 


1*8 X 


3043 


2249 


379 


1-82 


4*7 0 


4*2 0 


12.5 X 


8*1 X 


4989 


' 3451 


755 


534 


4*5 0 


4*2 0 


15. 1 X 


14.6 X 


3453 


2007 


411 


0 


3*0 0 


0.0 0 


11*9 X 


o.d X 


2960 


2481 


263 


209 


3.3 0 


3.4 0 


8.9 « 


8.4 X 


1452 


1150 


310 


210 



3 X 



3.0 
18.3 



5673.^ 
2004 
5.7 0 
3.5 Z 

10 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

203 
46 
1*2 0 
22*7 X 

2756 
498 
8*5 0 
18.1 X 

13867 
1025 
4*0 0 
7*4 X 

708 
182 
5.4 0 
25.7 X 

1180 
208 

5.2 0 
17*6 X 

1346 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

411 
43 
3.0 0 
10.5 X 

265 
88 
2*0 0 
33*2 X 



11981 
211 
14.1 0 
1.^ t 

751 
6 

1.8 0 
^0.8 X 

26 
3 

' 0.0 0 
0.0 ? 

2667 
286 
6.1 0 
10.7 X 

^6086 
150 
4*4 0 
2*5 X 

82 
15 
2*8 0 
18.3 X 

131 
13 
3.5 0 
9.9*^% 

81 

0 

0.0 0 

0. 0 X 

o 

60* 
II 

3*0 0 
18.3 X 

27 
12 

1. B 0 
4*4 X 



21 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

2 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

2 
0 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 

6 

0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

7 
0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 

8 

0 

0*0 0 
0*0 « 

2 
0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



116 

I 

1.0 0 
0.9 X 

26 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 « 

20 
I 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

48 

I 

0*0 0 
0.0 s 

34' 

0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

4 

0 

0*0 0 
0.0 s 

19 

0 

0*0 0 ' 
0.0 X 

17 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

8 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



794 



411 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
E^tCFSS 40 
t HIGH ' 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 

X SUSP ♦lO ♦5* 

EXCESS 23 
X HIGH ♦lO 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
t HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIQH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



35 



32 46 



50 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXtESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



48 



32 25 
28 13 



46 32 



24 
14 



3 7 

0 « 0 

0*0 0 0*0 0 

0*0 X 0*0 f 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
t HIGH 



20 17 18 ♦3* 



38 ♦S* 



NEW JERSEY " 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

/^•3 25.0 1.8 0.0 0.9 

iRtNTON PUBLIC SCKJOLS 

NEW jer$€y 

WHITE 8LACK SPAN. iNO." ASIAN 

. 22.1 68.9 8.9 0.0 ^.0 



' VINELANO CITY 
NEW JERSEY ^ 
WHITE BIACK SPAN. 
68.5 10.8 20.6 

WEST NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. 
34.1 0.9 64.5 

WILLI NGBORO TOWNSHI P 
NEW JERSEY 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
78.8 19.3 1.2 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.1 



INC. ASIAN 
0.0 0.5 



( 1) 
INO. ASUN 
0.1 0.5 



ALBUOUEROUE 
NEW HBXICO 

kiHiTE hlaCk Span. 

57.4 2.6 37.6 

CENTRAL. 
NEW Mpxlcu 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
15.3 0.2 0.9 

CLOVIS 
SEW MEXICO 

WHtTF BLACK SPAN. 

69.1 9.0 20.9 

ESPANULA 
Hf^t MEXICO 
WMlTfc BLACK SPAN. 

13.0 0.3 eo.4 

\0ALLUP 
VIEW MEXICO 
^WHlTf BLACK SPAN. 



21.2 0.6 13.2 64.8 



INO. ASlAfr 
2.1 0.3 



INO. ASIAN 
83.7 0.0 



INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.9 



(1) 
INO. ASIAN 
6.3 0.0 



(3) 
INO. ASIAN 



0.2 



atLLPfJRT 
VI W YuKK 

WHIT* eiACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

65. s» 2V.3 4.6 0.1 0.4 

BUff^AlO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

NEW YUKK (i) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

54.9 41.3 2.9 0.8 0.1 



Enroll 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
I SUSP 

Enroll 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

Enroll 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

Enroll 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

Enroll 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
% SUSP 

enroll 

N' SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENi^OLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
"x SUSP 



7451 


5389 


1861 


135 




2 


64 


261 


144 


102 


15 




0 


0 


3.6 0 


3.4 0 


4.2 0 


1.8 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 0 


3.5 X 


2.7 X 


5.5 X 


11. 1 X 


0.0 


X 


0.0 X 


17^'*6 


3808 


11891 


1532 




8 


7 


1265 


332 


864 


69 




0 




4.8 0 


7.6 D 


3.7 0 


4.7 0 


0.0 


Q 


n ti n 


7.3 X 


8.7 X 


7.3 X 


4*5 X 


0.0 


X 


0.0 X 


' 1 1976 


8201 


1293 


2468 




'4 


10 


752. 


340 


257 


153 




1 


1 


3.7 0 


3.7 0 


3.7 0 


J. 7 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 0 


6.3 X 


4.1 X 


19.9 « 


6.2 t 


0.0 


X 


0.0 X 


6544 


2231 


68 


4224 




1 


' 30 


. 285 


L39 


3 


143 




0 


0 


4.9 0 


4.9 0 


5.0 0 


4.9 D 


0.0 


Q 


0.0 0 


4.4 X 


6.2 X 


5.2 X 


3.4 X 


0.0 


X 


0.0 X 


^14591 


1 1 500 


2821 ^ 


180 


1 1 


79 


1 791 


16' 


U 


0 




0 


1 


3.5 0 


1.3 0 


1.2 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 


0 


1.0 0 


12.3 % 


0.1 X 


0.4 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 


X 


1.3 X 



86658 
2494 
2.2 0 
2.9 X 

4863 
60 
2.4 0 
1.2 X 

9355" 
910. 
0.9 0 
9. 7 X 

6246 
148 
2.7 D 
2.4 X 

12874 
322 
2. * 0 
2. 5 4 

4218 
542 
4.1 0 
12.3 t 



ENROLL 64296 

N SUSP 2428 

LENGTH 4.4 0 

X SUSP 3.8 X 



49 764 
1111 
2.0 0 
2.2 X 

742 
10 

1.6 0 

? 

6461 
483 
0.7 0 
7.5 X 

ml 

14 
2^1 0 

1.7 X 

2728 
59 
2.7 C 
2.2 X 

27oo 
222 
J. 6 
8.0 X 



2221 
' 63 
2.3 0 
2.8 X 

8 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

939 
115 
0.7 0 
13.7 X 

18 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

83 
3 

2.3 0 
3.6. X 

1236 
«97 
4.0 0 
24.9 



35275 26548 

474 1400 

4.4 0 4.9 D 

1.3 X 5.3 X 



32574 
1279 
2.5 0 
3.9 % 

44 
1 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

19 54 
312 
1.2 0 
16.0 X 

502 3 
111 

2.8 0 
2.2 X 

1699 
69 

2.9 0 
4.1 X 

196 
17 
2.1 0 
8.7 X 

1844 
38 

3.0 0 

2.1 X 



1828 
41 
2.3 0 
2.2 X 

4068 
48 
2.7 0 
1.2 X 



14 
0 

.0 0 
.0 X 



' 393 
23 
2.4 0 
5.9 X 



8337 
191 
2.0 D 
2.3 X 

3 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

537 
7 

4.3 0 
1.3 X 



271 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

1 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

87 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

27 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

17 
6 

0.0 0 
' 0.0 X 

92 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



1763 



509 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

excess 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 

t HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
Excess 28 
t HIGH »4* 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

excess 

t HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X *^"SP 
EXCESS 
4 HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 34 
X HIGH 



24 



43 



36 



47 



♦4« 17 
*2» 

14 



45 
33 
17 
23 



38 
19 

♦2* 

38 



37 

34 
50 
38 



ERLC 



105 



DISTRICT NAME / ETHNIC RATIOS 
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Appendix B 

TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 

TOTAL WHITE BLACK SPANISH INOIaN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



RANK ORObR OF DISTRICT 
T W B S I A. 



ERIC 



CENTRAL I SLIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

74.3 13.9 11.5 0.1 0.2 

HEHPSTEAO 
NEW YORK 
WHITS BLACK SPAN. 
13.1 81.8 4.3 

HUNTINGTON 
NEW YORK 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 

89.4 7.6 2.5 

LA FAYETTE 
NEW YORK 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
77.0 0.1 0.0 

LACKAWANNA 
NEW YORK 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 

78.5 16.2 5.1 

MOUNT VERNON 
NEW YORK 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
35*5 61.5 2.4 

NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 

White black span. 

35.6 36.0 ^6.6 

NIAGARA WHEAT FIELD CENTRAL 

NEW YORK 13) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN* INO* ASIAN 

91.9 1.7 0.1 6*2 0.1 

DSSININC 

NEW YORK ID 

WHITE SLACK SPAN* INO* ASIAN 

78.1 17.7 3*8 '0*1 0.3 

RDCH6STER 

NEW YORK 11) 13) 

WHITE 6LACK SPAN. I(rt>. ASIAN 

56.0 37.9 5.4 0*3 0.2 



INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.8 



13) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.4 



INO. ASIAN 
22.9 0.0 



INC. ASIAN 
0.1 0.0 



IND. ASIAN 
0.1 0.6 



tl) <3) 
INO. ASIAN 
.0.0 1.8 



ENROL L 


' 7382 


5482^ 


1026 


851 




7 


16 


N SUSP 


^48 


575 


94 


79 




0 


0 


LENGTH 


3.4 0 


2.9 t) 


5.4 0 


4.4 0 


o-.o 


o' 


0.0 0 


% SUSP 


10. 1 % 

* 


10.5 1 


9.2 X 


9.3 X 


0.0 


Z 


0.0 z 


ENROLL 


5687 


749 


4o53 


242 




5 


44 


N SUSP 


746 


38 


674 


33 




0 




LENGTH 


4.5 0 


7.1 0 


4.3 0 


4.4 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 0 


X SUSP 


13. 1 X 


5. 1 X 


14.5 X 


13.6 X 


0.0 


X 


0.0 X 


Enroll 


3025 


71 76 


612 


203 




5 


29 


N SUSP 


121 


48 


44 


29 




0 


0 


LENGTH 


3. 5 0 


3. 5 0 


3.7 0 


3.0 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 0 


X SUSP 


1.5 X 


0.7 X 


7.2 X 


14.3 X 


0.0 


X 


0.0 X 


Enroll 


1 587 


1222 


1 


0 


■ 364 


0 


N SUSP 


91 


59 


0 


0 


32 


0 


LENGTH 


2.5 0 


2.6 0 


O.O 0 


0.0 u 


2.4 


0 


0.0 0 


X SUSP 


5. 7 X 


4.8 % 


0.0 X 


0.0 % 


8.8 


X 


0.0 X 


Enroll 


5497 


. 4316 


892 


282 




5 




N SUSP 


212 


78 


108 


26 




0 


0 


LENGTH 


5.2 ,0 


4.9 0 


5.1 0 


6.3 0 


0.0 


0 


0*0 0 


X SUSP 


3.9 X 


1.8 X 


12.1 X 


9.2 X 


0.0 


X 


0.0 X 


Enroll 


11838 


. 4205 


72 75 


28V 




7 


70 


N SUSP 


1343 


422 


883 


37 




0 


1 


LENGTH 


3.4 D 


3.0 0 


3.7 0 


3*2 0 


0.0 


0 , 


3.0 0 


X SUSP 


11.3 X 


10.0 X 


12.1 t 


13*2 X 


0.0 


X 


1.4 X 


ENROLL 


1125449 


400495 


405177 


298903 


400 


20474 


N SUSP 


19504 


420 


1837 


975 




0 


4 


LENGTH 


4.4 0 


4.3 0 


4.6 0 


3.9 0 


0.0 


0 


4.5 0 


X SUSP 


1.7 X 


0.1 X 


0.5 X 


0.3 X 


0.0 


X 


0*0 X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSF 



5678 
428 
3.7 0 
7.5 X 

5466 
662 
2.0 0. 
12*1 X 

43347 
3758 
3*2 0 
8*7 X 



5218 
388' 
3*7 0 
7.4 t 

4267 
381 
0*5 0 
8.9 X 

24271 
353 
3*4 0 
1*5 X 



95 5 

9 0 

1.7 0 0.0 0 

9.5 X 0*0 X 

970 208 

281 0 

1*0 0 0*0 0 

29*0 X 0.0 X 

16440 2^28 

• 546 33 

3*& 0 5.0 D 

3*3 X U4 X 



353 
31 
3.8 0 
8.8 X 

3 
0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

121 
0 

0.0 0' 
0*0 X 



7 
0 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 

18 

0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

87 
1 

5*0 0 
Ul X 



16268. 



2825 



\N SUSP 
J SUSP 

^^ItlGH 


37 




N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 12 




43 

22 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 




38 
«8* 


N SUSP. 
t SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 






N^SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 




28 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 




47 


«N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS *3* 
X HIGH 


38 
30 


*7* 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 






N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


27 
16 




N SUSP 35 
X SUSP 







27 
23 



29 



EXCESS 
X HIGH 



11 
14 



SOUTHAMPTON 
NEW YORK 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

73.0 20.7 0.7 5.6 0.1 



EAST RAMAPO CENTRAL SO 
NEW YORK 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
6B.8 9.8 1.0 



HOKf COUNTY 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.4 



33.3 52.4 0.0 14.2 



INO. ASIAN 



0.0 



MECKLENBURG CO-CHARLOTTE CITY 

NORTH CAROLINA (3) 

WHITE BLACK. SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

67.2 32.4 0.2 0.2 0.1 

NORTH WILKESBORO CITY 
NORTH CAROLINA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

86.2 13.6 0.0 0.0 0.2 



PITT COUNTY 
• NORTH CAROLINA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
45.5 54.5 0.0 

REO SPRINGS CITY 
NORTH CAROLINA . 
WHIT^ BLACK SPAN. 
28.1 45.8 0.0 

ROBESON COUNTY 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WhflTE BLACK SPAN. INO. 
19.8 22.4 0.0 57.8 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



INO. ASIAN 
26.1 0.0 



ASIAN 
0.0 



SCOTLANO CO 
NORTH CAROLINA 
kHiTE BLACK SPAN. 
• 49.6 43.3 0.0 

TYRRELL COUNTY 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
44.7 54.9 0.0 



INO. ASIAN 
7.0 0.0 



INO. ASIAN 
0.2 0.2 



AKRON CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OHIO ^ (3) 

WHITE SLACK SPAN." INO. ASIAN 
70. B '28.9 O.I 0.0 0.2 

CINCINNATI 

OHIO ii) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

52.3 47.3 0. 1 0.0 0.2 



ENROLL 


1808 


1319 


374 




12 


102 


1 


N SUSP 


114 


62 


40 




1 


11 


0 


L ENGTH 


2.9 0 


'2.60 


3.3 0 


0. 0 


0 


3.5 0 


0.0 0 


X SUSP 


6.3 X 


4.7 X 


lo!7 X 


0.0 


X 


10.8 X 


0.0 X 


ENROLL 


16608 


14753 


1629 


162 


3 


61 


N SUSP 


376 


226 


123 




22 


4 


1 


LENGTH 


2. 7 0 


^ . o u 


9 • n 


2.9 


0 


0.0 0 


2.0 Q 


X SUSP 


2.3 X 


1.5- X 


7.6 X 


13.6 


X 


0.0 X 


1.6 X 


ENROLL 


4760 


^586 


2495 




1 


678 


* 0 


N SUSP 


182 


50 


112 




0 


20 


0 


LENGTH 


2.0 D 


1.8 0 


2.0 0 


0.0 


0 


2.0 0 


0.0 D 


X SUSP 


3.8 X 


3.2 X 


4.5 X 


0.0 


X 


2.9 X 


0.0 X 


ENROLL 


79813 


53629 


» 

25821 


166 


151 


46 


N SUSP 


3516 


1378 


2135 




3 


0 


0 


LENGTH 


4. 2 D 


3.4 0 


4.8 0 


3. 7 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


X SUSP 


4.4 X 


2.6 X 


8.3 X 


1.8 


X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


ENROLL 


2047 


1764 


278 




1 


0 


4 


N SUSP 


395 


333 


60 




2 


0 


0 


L ENGTH 


1.3 0 


1.1 0 




0.0 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0. 


X SUSP 


19.3 X 


18.9 X 


21.6 X 


0.0 


X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


ENROLL 


12176 


5536 


6637 




2 


0 


1 


N SUSP 


1209 


. 247 


962 




0 


0 


0 


L ENGTH 


1.3 0 


1.6 0 


1.3 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


X SUSP 


9.9 X 


4.5 X 


14.5 X 


0.0 


X 


0.0- % 


0.0 X 


ENt^OLL 


1823 


^>13 


835 




0 


475 


0 


N SUSP 


. 96 


14 


44 




0 


38 


0 


L ENGTH 


4. 3 0 


5.3 0 


4.1 0 


0.0 


0 


4. 1 0 


0.0 0 " 


X SUSP 


5.3 X 


2.7 X 


5.3 t 


0.0 


X 


8.0 X 


0.0 X 


ENROLL 


13042 


2^85 


2915 




4 


7537 


1 


N SUSP 


270 


63 


87 




1 


1 19 


0 


L ENGTH 


4.2 0 


4.4 0 


3.7 0 


0.0 


0 


4.5 0 


0.0 0 


X SUSP 


2. 1 X 


2.4 X 


3.0 X 


0.0 


X 


1.6 X 


0.0 X 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL . 
N SUSP 
I £NG1fi 
X SUSP 



7103 
S84 
3.4 D 
8.2 X 

1040 
157 
'5.7 0 
15.1 X 

54329 
1 176 
3.6 0 
2.2 X 

77878 
3255 
4.4 0 
4.2 X 



3524 
. 196 
3.^ D 
5.6 X 



3079 
355 
3.4 0 
11.5 X 



465 tf7l 

22 . 135 

7.4 0 * 5.4 0 

4.7* X 23.^ X 

38483 15679 

905 270 

3.3 D 4.4 0 

2.4 X 1.7 X 

40763 '^ 36808 

1225 1642 

4.1 0 I,. 3 0 

3.0 X 4.5 X 



0.0 

0\0 



0.0 
0.0 



499 
33 
3.0 0 
6.6 X 



0.0 
0.0 



58 

0 

.() 0 
.0 X 



88 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



10 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

26 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



0.0 
0.0 



2 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



99 
1 

.0 0 
.0 X 

193 
0 

.0 0 
.0 X 



388 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X 'HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



41 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 36 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 29 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



47 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH ♦9* 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



44 

♦ 10 



17 

20 



42 



32 



25 



27 16 



♦ 10 

' 2^ 

*5# 



24 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



47 



40 
20 



43 




168 



OISTRICf NAME / ETHNIC ^lAflOS 



CLEVELAND CITY SCH OIST 
OHIO 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 
40.1 57.6 2.0 0.2 

OAYrON 
OHIO 

WHITE ftLACK SPAN. INO. 
55.0 44.6 0.2 0.1 

EAST CLEVELAND 
OHIO 

WHITE SLACK SPAN. INO. 

5.7 93.8 0.2 O.l 

ELYRIA CITY 
OHIO 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 
^ 84.8 14.4 0.5 0.1 

FREMONT 
OHIO 

WHITE B^ACK SPAN. INO. 
84.8 5.3 9.9 0.0 

MANSFIELD 
OHIO 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

77.3 22.0 ^0.5 O.l 0.2 

SANOUSKY CITY SCHOOLS 
OHIO 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

74.5 24.4 0.9 0.1 0.0 

TOLEDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OHIO 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO, ASIAN 
69.3 27.3 3.2 0.0 0.2 



(3) 
ASIAN 
0.2 



(3) 
ASIAN 
0.1 



ASIAN 
0. 1 



(3> 
ASIAN 
0.1 



ASIAN^ 
0.1 



YOUNGSTOWN 
OHIO 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. 
51.3 44.7, 3.7 0.1 

LAWTON 
OKLAHOMA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. |N0, 
74.6 14.3 3.9 3.2 



(3) 
ASIAN 
0.2 



(3) 
ASIAN 
2.0 



Appendix B 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSIOlSi.DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

•ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 

enao\l 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
' LENGTH 
X SUSP 

Enroll 

N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 



TOTAL 


WHITf 


dLACK 


SPANISH 


INDIAN 


ASIAN 


UNKNOWN 




• 

145196 
1 1988 
6.4 0 
8.3 X 


58189 
3401 
4.4 0 
5.8 X 


83596 
d4|2 
7.2'0 
10.1 X 


2844 
151 
5.7 0 
5.3 X 


319 
19 
5.3 0 
6.0 X 


248 

5 

5.0 0 
2.0 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


52162 
3390 

6.4 0 

6.5 X 


28698 
, 1650 
5.5 0 
5.7 X 


23254 
1735 
7.3 0 
7.5 X 


84 
4 

9.0 0 
4.8 X 


57 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


69 
1 

5.0 0 
1.4 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


8166 
820 
3.3 0 
10.0 S 


469 
22 

3.6 0 

4.7 X 


7660 
798 
3.3 0 
10.4 X 


16 
0 

0.0 0 

OmQ X 


11 

0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


12 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



14037 
1143 
4.2 0 



1190d^ 
3.6 0 



8.1 X 


6.1 X 


6962 


5901 


1383 


1027 


0.9 0 


0.9 0 


19.9 X 


17.4 X 


IllOl 


8579 


831 


488 


5. ,8 0 


5.7 0 


7.5 X 


5.7 X 


6943 


5173 


362 


142 


12.6 0 


12.8 0 


5.2 S 


2.7 X 


61694 




2889 


1485 


3.7 0 


4.0 0 


4.7 X 


3.5 X 


24114 


12365 


1563 


399 


5.4 0 


4.4 0 


6.5 S 


3.2 X 


21006 


15670 


316 


109 


3.9 0 


2.8 0 


1.5 X 


p. 7 X 



2026 
415 
5.2 0 
20.5 X 



73 

2 

2.0 0 
2.7 X 



367 689 

155 201 

0.8 0 ui 0 

42.2 X 29.2 X 

2441 " 51 

337 6 

6.0 0 6.0 0 

13.8 X 11.8 X 

1697 65 

.212 8 

12.7 0 8.0 0 

12.5 X 12.3 X 



16816 
1336 
3.5 0 
7.9 X 

10780 
1111 
5.9 0 
10^3 X 

3427 
179 
4.5 0 
5.2 X 



1950 
66 
4.5 0 
3.4 X 

893 
47 
4.7 0 
5.3 X 

815 
7 

3.1 0 
0.9 X 



17 ' 15 

1 1 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

0 5 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

' 0.0 X 0.0 X 

7 23 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

5 3 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

24 131 

0 2 

0.0 0 3.0 0 

0.0 X 1.5 X 

31 45 

4 2 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

676 418 

19 2 

*5.8 0 2.5 0 

2.1 X fl.<; « 



kANK 0R06P OF DISTRICT 
y M B S I A 



♦ 5* 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 



43 41 40 



34 



23 22 



42 



*7* 

41 

*•* 1 1 



40 



16 



\ 



50 



49 



24 



MILWOOO I~37 
OKLAHOMA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
20.4 79.6 0.0 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
OKLAHOMA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
70#l 26.3 1.0 

SHAWN6E. 
OKLAHOMA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
«7.l 3.9 0.9 

TULSA CITY 
OKLAHOMA 

WHITE. BLACK SPAN. 

79.9 15.4 0.8 



(2) 
INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0*0 



INO. ASIAN 
2.5 O.l 



INO* ASIAN 
8.0 0.1 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
3-> 0.2 



PORTLANO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OREGON (I, ,3, 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
86.0 10.6 I. I 0.7 1.5 

CHESTER-UPLANO SCH OISTRICT 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
27.9 71.0 1.0 

COATESVILLE AREA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
71.6 27.3 l.O 

CORNELL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
83.9 16.1 0.0 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.1 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



HARRISeURG CITY SCHOOLS 
PENNSYLVANIA (l) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
3^.2 62.9 1.7 0.0 O.l 

KCNNfTT CONSOLIOATEO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
82.2 12.7 5.0 0.0 0.0 

PHILAO&LPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN* 
35.2 61.4 3.4 

PITTSBURGH CITY 
PENNSYLVANIA » 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
57.8 41.8 0.2 



CD (3) 
INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.3 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



10/3 
100 

5.2 0 

9.3 X 

60275 
5299 
4*4 0 
8.8 X 

5174 

82 

12. B 0 

1.6 X 

71 190 
1954 

6.3 0 

2.7 X 

68632 
2557 

2.4 0 
3.7 X 

12104 
1759 
4.3 0 
14.5 % 



ENROLL 8459 

N SUSP 532 

LENGTH 5.3 0 

X SUSP 6.3 X 

ENROLL 1697 

N SUSP 246 

LENGTH 2.7 0 

X SUSP U.5 X 

ENROLL 11668 

N SUSP 1701 

LENGTH 1.8 D 

X SUSP U.6 X 

ENROLL 3053 

N SUSP 293 

LENGTH 2.8 0 

X SUSP 9.6 X 

ENROLL 282965 

N SUSP 18431 

LENGTH 3.5 0 

X 'SUSP 6.5 X 

ENROLL 70080 

N SUSP 9587 

LENGTH 3.3 D ' 

X SUSP 13.7 X 



219 
8 

4*0 0 

3.7 X 

' 42224 
2>16 

4.1 0 
6.0 X 

4504 
60 

10.3 0 
1.3 X 

56859 
1030 

6.2 0 

1.8 X 



154 

92 
5.3 0 
10.6 X 

15869 
2540 
4.8 0 
16.0 X 

203 
5 

56.0 0 

2.5 X 

10950 
859 

6.6 0 
7.8 X 



59049 


7307 


1656 


542 


2.5 0 


3.5 0 


2.8 X 


7.4 X 


3381 


8596 


342 


1410 


4.7 D 


4.2 0 


10. 1 X 


16.4 X 


6060 


2307 


252 


271 


4.7 0 


5.8 0 


4.2 X 


11.7 t 


1423 


274 


189 


56 


2.7 D 


2.6 0 


13.3 t 


20.4 X 


4110 


7344 


362 


1324 


1.8 0 


1.0 0 


8.8 X 


18.0 X 


2t>Il 


388 


233 


41 


2.8 D 


2.9 0 


9.? X 


10.6 X 


09541 


173874 


0 


0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


40484 


29274 


3884 


5694 


2.9 D 


3.6 0 


9.6 X 


19.5 X 



0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

628 
67 
3.0 0 
10.7 X 

45 
1 

0*0 0 
0.0 X 

563 
4 

8.3 0 
0.7 X 

786 
25 
3.0 0 
3.2 X 

123 
7 

3.0 0 
5*7 X 

85 
9 

5*2 0 
10.6 X 

0 
1 

0*0 0 
0.0 X 

197 
15 

2.0 0 
7.6 X 

154 
19 
2*^7 0 
12*3 X 

9550 
0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

120 
1 

2.0 0 
0*8 X 



0 
0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 


0 
0 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
'EXCESS 
NX HIGH 


1487 
151 
3*3 0 
10*2 X 


67 
25 
3*8 0 
37*3 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


' 416 
16 
9.2 0 
3.8 X 


6 
0 

0*0.0 
0*0 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


2654 
59 
5.9^ 0 
2.2 X 


164 
2 

7*0 0 
1.2 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


463 

3.0 0 
3.5 X 


1027 
1.3 X 


\ 

305 


N"" SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


4 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


1 

0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 


6 
0 

0*0 0 
0.0 X 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


0 
0 

0.0 0 
0*0 X 


0 
0 

0.0 0 ' 
0.0 z 


" 0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 


4 
0 


13 
0 


0 


N SUSP 
X SUSP 



0.0 0 
0*0 X 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

0 

' 0 
O.O 0 
0*0 X 

12 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 



0*0 
0.0 



0 
0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

0 
0 

0*0 0 
0*0 X 

190 

2 

12*0 0 
1*1 X 



28 



25 22 26 
29 24 



27 



EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP *3* 
X SUSP 
EXCESS •2« 
X HIGH 21 



•4* 15 
22 •2« 
•4« •4« 
•2« 



39 



•10 

37 



40 



35 



40 



50 



N SVSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 12 
X HIGH 



11 •7* •6* 
•7* 



DISTRICT ^AMF / fTHNIC RATIOS 



t: 170 

Appendix B . 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 



TOTAL WiUTf BLACK SPANISH INDIAN ASIAN 



UNKNOWN 



PANK UkU<^K OlblRlCT 
T W b S I . A 



NEWPORT 
RHODE ISLAND 

VHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

85.8 11.8 0.8 0.2 1.3 

PROVIDENCE 

RHODE ISLAND (1) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

75.8 21.8 1.7 0.0 0.7 

aERKELEY COUNTY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

WHITE 8LACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

60.9 38.2 0.3 0.0 0.5 

CHARLESTON COUNTY SCHOOL DIST 

SOUTH CAROLINA (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

50*8 48.5 0.3 0.1 0.3 

GREENVILLE COUNTY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
WHITF BLACK SPAN. 
77.6 22.3 0.1 

OCONEE COUNTY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
88*3 11.7 0.0 

RICHLAND COUNTY 01 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
43.1 56.7 0.1 

YORK COUNTY 03 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
66.5 32.9 0.0 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.1 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.1 



INO. ASIAN 
0*5 0.0 



RAPID CI TY 

SOUTH DAKOTA ( l) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

89. 1 0.5 0.7 9.3 0.4 

MEMPHIS CITY SCHOa S 

TENNESSFE (1) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN, INO. ASIAN 

42.0 57.8 0.0 0.0 0.1 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL ' 
N SUSP 
LENQTH 
\ SUSP 

GNROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



6248 
255 

1.4 0 
4. 1 t 

22953 
2303 
2.3 0 
10.0 % 

1*8493 
702 

2.5 -0 

3.6 X 

55562 
4272 
2.H 0 
7./ X 

56930 
3754 

3.5 0 

6.6 X ^ 

10417 
460 
3.4 0 
4.4 X 

36074 
4085 
3.2 0 
11.3 X 



ENROLL 12383 

N SUSP 965 

LENGTH 4.7 0 

X SUSP 7.8, X 

ENROLL " 13787 

N SUSP 186 

LENGTH 2.4 0 

X SUSP 1.3 X 

ENROLL 138714 

N SUSP 9367 

LENGTH 2.9 0 

X SUSP 6.8 t 



5360 


738 


52 


15 


83 


202 


41 


12 


0 


0 


1.3 0 


1.8 0 


1.6 0 


0.0 0 


A^O 0 


3.8 X 


i>.6 X 
1 


23.1 < 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


17406 


5006 


379 


10 


152 


807 


564 


37 


1 


4 


3.1 U 


3.5 0 


2. 1 0 


0.0 0 


1.5 0 


4.6 X 


11.3' X 


9.8 X 


0.0 % 


2.6 X 


11271 


7072 


54 


8 


88 


363 


319 


5 


' 15 


0 


2.3 0 


2.7 0 


3.0 0 


2.5 0 


0.0 0 


3.2 X 


4.5 X 


9.3 X 


100.0 X 


0.0 X 


28241 


26965 


155 


47 


154 


1927 


2329 


11 


3 


2 


2.7 0 


2.9 0 


2.6 0 


0.0 0 


3.0 0 


6.6 X 


8.6 X 


7.1 X 


0.0 1 


1.3 X 


44164 


126t0 


41 




32 


1953 


1800 


1 


0 


0 


3.1 0 


4.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


4.4 X 


14.2 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


9195 


1216 


3 


3 


0 


253 


207 


0 


0 


0 



3.0 0 

2.8 X 

15562 
1067 
3.0 0 

6.9 X 

8238 
368 

4.2 0 

4.5 X 

12287 
151 

2.3 0 

1.2 X 

58309 
2099 

2.3 0 

3.6 Z 



3.8 
17.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



20458 
3018 
3.3 0 
14.8 X 

4077 
590 
5.1 0 
14.5 X 

67 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

80158 
6173 
3.1 0 
7.7 X 



0.0 

0.6 



0.0 0 
0.0 X 



22 '6 26 

0 0 0, 

0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 0.0 X 



60 6 

6 1 

4.3 0 0.0 0 

10.0 X 0.0 X 



103 1281 49 

7 28 0 

2.7 0 2.4 0 0.0 0 

6.8 X 2.2 X 0.0 X 

48 28 171 

2 379 1 

0.0 0 3.0 0 1.0 0 

0.0 % 100.0 X 0.6 X 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 

excess 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 42 
t HIGH 32 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



43 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N'SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 33 

X' HIGH 

SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



33 



713 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS ♦4* 
X HIGH 



14 
♦ 4* 



22 

42 *2* 



29 35^ 29 



3d 3^ 39 



34 



43 



17 



23 



12 26 *5* 



♦6* 



23 
23 
31 
34 



♦ 1* 
♦1* 

• 1* 



NASHVILL6-0AVI0S0N CO 

TENNESSEE (3, 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

71.9 27.9 0.0 0.0 0.1 

ALOINE INDEPENDENT SCH DIST 

TEXAS (3, 

WHirt BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

70.2 17.4 11.9 0.1 0.4 

AUSTIN INDEP SCH 01 ST 

TEXAS (3, 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

63.0 15.0 21.7 0,0 0.3 

CORPUS CHRIST I IND SCHOOL DIST 
TEXAS (3) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 
41.3 5.5 53.0 0.1 0.1 

DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCH DIST 

TEXAS (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

50.6 38.6 10.3 0.3 0.2 

EDGPWOOD IND SCHOOL DIST 
TEXAS 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 
3.2 5>.fl 90.9 O.O O.l 

EL PASO iNO SCHOOL DIST 

TEXAS (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

ia.6 3.0 57.7 0.1 0.6 

FORT WORTH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 



TEXAS 
WHITE 8LACK SPAN. 
59.4 29.7 10.7 

HARLANDALE I SD 
TEXAS 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. 
28.3 0.3 71.2 



(3) 
IN&. ASIAN 
0.1 0.1 



IND. ASIAN 
0.1 0.1 



HOUSTON INDEP SCH DIST 
TEXAS 

WHITE 6LACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

43.6 39.4 16.5 0.1 0.4 

.LANEVILLE INDEP SCH DIST 
TEXAS 

WHITE BL'ACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

33.7 63.1 3.2 0.0 0.0 

LAREDO INDEPENDENT SCH DIST 

TEXAS (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. IND. ASIAN 

7.2 0.1 92.6 0.0 0.0 



ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
t SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

Enroll 

fi SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
'X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
'N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



65406 
3643 

4.4 D 
4.3 S 

28909 
882 
3.1 D 
3.1 t 

55861 
2646 
1.9 D 
4.7 J 

45567 
1650 

6.5 D 

3.6 t 

154581 
10851 

4.1 D 
7.0 t 

22590 
618 

3.2 D 
2.7 X 

62404 
2058 
1.6 D 

3.3 X 

82268 
2756 

4.6 0 

3.4 X 

18404 
489 
0.9 D 

2.7 t 



61402 23866 

2013 1628 

4.0 D 5.0 D 

3.3 X 6.8 X 

^.0282 5036 

353 4-03 

2.7 0 3.5 D 

1.7 8.0 t 

35214 8359 

1037 1095 

1.9 0 1.9 D 

2.9 t 13.1 X 

18798 2517 

571 213 

6.5 D 6.3 D 

3.0 X 8.5 X 



38 

0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

3443 
125 
3.0 D 
3.6 X 

12115 
514 
1.8 D 
4.2 X 

24172 
860 

6.5 D 

3.6 X 



78214 


59<j38 


15908 


3426 


6?24 


1086 


3.8 D 


4.4 D 


3.7 D 


4.4 X 


10.6 X 


6.8 X 


716 


1299 


20544 


43 


90 


485 


2.3 D 


2.3 D 


3.5 D 


6.0 t 


6.9 S 


2.4 X 


24096 


1866 


36026 


590 


92 


1369 


1.0 D 


4.0 D 


1.6 0 


2,4 X 


4.9 X 


3.8 X 


48839 


24416 ' 


8789 


1280 . 


1100 


369 


4.7 0 


4.5 D 


4.7 D 


2.6 X ' 


4.5 X 


4.2 X 


5203 


64 


13108 


184 


0 


303 


0.8 D 


0.0 D 


1.0 D 


3.5 X 


0.0 X 


2.3 X 



22541C 98282 

9156 2604 

2.3 0 2.2 0 

^.1 X 2.6 X 

412 139 

35 25 

3.0 0 3.0 D 

8.5 X 18.0 X 

18982 1373 

538 57 

1.6 D 1.7 D 
2.8 X 4.2 X 



68871 
5181 
2.5 D 
5.8 X 

260 
10 
3.0 D 
3.8 Z 

28 

2 

0.0 D 
0.0 ,X 



37261 
1360 
2.2 D 
3.6 X 

13 
0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

17575 
479 

1.6 D 

2.7 X 



18 

2 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

29 
0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

25 
0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

50 
0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

523 
13 
2.9 D 
2.5 X 



82 

0 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

119 
1 

3.0 D 

o.e X 

148 

D 

0^0 D 
0.0 X 

30 
6 

0.0 D 
0.0 X 

4 298 
2 

4.5 D 
0.7 X 



5 26 

0 0 
0.0 D ^ 0.0 D 
0.0 t ' 0.0 t 

55 361 

1 6 
0.0 D 1 .0 D 
1.8 X 1.7 X 

109 115 

1 6 

5.0 D 3.5 D 

0.9 X 5.2 X 

11 18 

0 2 

0.0 D 0.0 D 

0.0 X b.o X 

157 §19 

0 11 

0.0 D 1.3 D 

0.0 X 1.3 X 

,0 0 

0 0 

0.0 D 0.0 D 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

2 4 

0 0 

0.0 D 0.0 D 

0.0 X 0.0 X 



N SUSP 39 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
% SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

' N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 47 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP , ' 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP ♦6* 
X SUSP 
EXCESS «5* 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP . 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



32 44 
45 

49 
19 

44 19 

11 

27 

*9« •^^ «5« 

*3* ♦^7* 

20 

•2* 
•3« 

36 
23 

47 

46 



13 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS *10 
X ,HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



20 *9* ♦3* 

19 , 
*4* 

22 



f 171 
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Appendix B , 
TABLE 3 

SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 

TOFAl HMiTt t^LAfK SPANISH INDIAN ASIAN UNKNOWN 



8ANK OKOfcJi OISTkKT 
I W 6 S I A 



HEXIA ISO 
TFXAS 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. IMO. ASIAN 

58.9 *0.l 0.9 0.0 0.1 

PASA06NA INO SCHOOt 01 ST 
TEXAS 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

69.5 0.0 10,0 0.2 0.2 

$AN ANTONIO ISO 

TEXAS (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN<. IMO. ASIAN 

19.6 15.8 64.3 0.0 0.2 

SOUTH SAN ANTONIO ISO 

TEXAS (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

32.1 3.2 6^.^ 0.1 0.2 



TEMPLE ISO- 
TEXAS 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
65.9 21.^ 12.6 



INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.1 



VICTORIA INOEPENOEKT SCh DIST 



TEXAS 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
55.2 B.9 35.9 

OGOEN CITY SCHOOL 
UTAH 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
83.6 3.3 11.6 

SAN JUAN COUNTY 
UTAH 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 



50.5 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.0 0.0 



INO. ASIAN 
0.6 0.8 



INO. ASIAN 



0.0 



2.7 ^6.6 



0.1 



ARLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOLS 
VIKGINIA (1) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
62.0 12.^ 3.1 0.2 2.^ 

KING AND QUEEN COIMTY 
VIRGINIA 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 



ENROLL 


1876 


1105 


753 


17 


0 


1 




N SUSP 


N SUSP 


230 


59 


171 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


LENGTH ' 


3^ ^ 0 


5 n 


3.4 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 


X SUSP 


12.3 X 


■i A * 


22.7 X 


0.0 { 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 17 


, ENROLL 


35018 


31346 


16 


3510 


70 


* 74 




N SUSP 


N SUSP 


7^1 


fr76 


0 


64 


0 


1 


0 


X SUSP 


LENGTH 


^ . 4 0 


4.5 0 


0.0 0 


3.4 0 


0.0 0 


3.0 0 




EXCESS 


X SUSP 


2. 1 X 


5 5 * 


0*0 X 


1 . C { 


0.0 X 


1.4 X 




X H|GH 


ENROLL 


72305 


14173 


11443 


46464 


26 


179 




N SUSP 


N 


1556 


263 


572 


722 


0 


1 


0 


X SUSP 


LENGTH 


2.3 0 


2.3 0 


2.2 D 


2.3 0 


0.0 0 


3.0 0 




EXCESS ' 


X SUSP 


? 7 t 

c» c * 




5.0 { 


1*6 X 


0.0 X 


0.6 X 




t HIGH 


ENROLL 


106^2 


3420 


336 


6655 


9 


22 




N SUSP 


N SUSP 


*57 


137 


22 


296 


0 


0 


0 


t SUSP 


LENGTH 


2.9 0 


2.6 0 


3.9 0 


2.9 0 


0.0 0 


0,0 0 




EXCESS 


X SUSP 


L. "X 9 


4,0 X 


6.5 X 


4.3 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 


ENROLL 


7763 


5131 


1663 


977 


3 


9 




N SUSP • 


N SUSP 


501 


154 


277 


70 


■ 0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


L ENGTH 


3.5 0 


3.1 0 


3.8 0 


2.9 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 


X SUSP 


X 


3.0 { 


16.7 X 


7.2 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 


ENROLL 


12322 


6601 


1094 


4425 


0 


2 




N SUSP 


N SUSP 


836 


410 


85 


343 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


L Criu In 


3. 2 0 


2.5 0 


2.5 0 


4*1 0 


0*0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 


X SUSP 


A A ¥ 


6.0 X 


7.8 


.7.8 X 


0.0 t 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 


ENROLL 


1 5163 


12678 


499 


1 783 


87 


116 




N SUS? 


N SUSP 


735 


497 


5& 


162 


0 


1 


0 


X SUSP 


LENGTH 


2.4 0 


2.4 0 


2.0 D 


2.6 0 


0.0 0 


2.0 0 




EXCESS 


X SUSP 


4.8 X 


3.9 X 


11.0 X 


10.2 X 


0.0 X 


0.9 X 




X HIGH 


ENROLL 


2713 


1370 


1 


73 


1265 


4 




N SUSP 


N 


76 


28 


0 


4 


46 


0 


0 


X SUSP 


LENGTH 


4. 4 0 


2.0 0 


0.0 0 


1.5 0 


6.1 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 


X 


2.9 X 


2.0 X 


0.0 X 


5.5 X 


3.6 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 


ENROLL 


22029 


16070 


2730 


674 


44 


521 




N SUSP 


N 


1155 


644 


466 


32 


0 


11 


0 


t SUSP 


LENGTH 


2. '5 0 


2.4 0 


2.4 0 


2.2 0 


0.0 0 


2.5 0 




EXCESS 


X SUSP 


5.2 S 


3.6 X 


17.1 X 


4.7 X 


0.0 X ' 


2.1 X 




- X HIGH 


ENROLL 


1 106 


235 


664 


0 


9 


0 




N SUS? 


N SUSP 


56 


22 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X sus? 


LENGTH 


4.3 0 


3.1' 0 


5.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


0.0' 0 




EXCESS 












0.0 t 


0*0 X 




X HIGH 



30 



20 



13 



48 



39 
44 



30 
37 



15 
11 



49 



14 



NORFOLK CITY 
VIRGINIA 

WHIT6 8LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

49*3 49.5 0*4 O.l 0.6 

ORANGE COUNTY 
VIKGINU 

WHITE 8LACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

70.7 29.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 

PORTSMOUTH CITY SCHOOLS 
VIRGINIA 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 

42.7 57.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 



RICHMONO CITY 
VIRGINIA 
WHITE SLACK SPAN. 
29.4 70.2 O.l 



(-3) 

INO. ASIAN 
0.1 0.2 



VIRGINIA 8EACH CITY SCHOOLS 
VIRGINIA ' (3) 

WHITE BLACK SFAN. INO. ASIAN 

88.4 lO.l 0.6 0.3 0.6 

GRANO COVLEE OAK SCH OIST 301J 

Washington 
white black span. ino. asian 

84.1 U6 0.6 13.1 0.5 



SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. 
77.1 14.4 . U2 



(3) 

INO. ASIAN 
1.3 6.0 

TACOHA SCHOOL OISTJ^ICT 
WASHINGTON (3) 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
84.7 10.9 l.l 1.7 1.6 

WAPATO SCHOOL OISTRICT #207 
WASHINGTON 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
47.1 0.2 28.1 20.7 4.0 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WISCONSIN (1) (3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. 1^0. ASIAN 
65.9 29.7 3.5 0.6 0.2 

RACINE 

WISCONSIN (1) <3) 

WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
81.7 13.2 4.9 O.l O.I 

SHAWANO 
WISCONSIN 
WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 
72.7 0.0 0.0 27.2 O.l. 



ENROLL 


4B70i 




24120 


N SUSP 


4458 


I 505 


2882 


LENGTH 


5.0 D 


4.2 0 


5.4 0 


X SUSP 


' 9. 2 X 


6.3 X 


tl.9 X 


ENROLL 


3605 


2548 


1057 


N SUSP 


522* 


276 


246 


LENGTH 


1.9 0 


1.9 0 


2.0 0 


X^SUS P 


14. 5 X 


lO.B X 


^23.3 X 


ENROLL 


24464 ' 


10449 


13966 


N SUSP 


2822 


1089 


1732 


LENGTH 


5.2 0 


4.1 0 


5.8 0 


'X SUSP 


U.5 X 


10.4 X 


12.4 X 



216 
4 

1.8 0 

1.9 X 

0 
0 

0.0 0 
0.0 X 

7 
I 

0.0 u 
0.0 X 



54 287 

0 67 

0.0 0^ 6.2 0 

0.0 X 23.3 X 

0 0 

0 0 

0.0 0 0.0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 

U II 

0 0 

0.0 0 0,0 0 

0.0 X 0.0 X 



27 49 19 



ENROLL 

N, SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N S'JSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
' LENGTH 
SUSP 

; ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 

ENROLL 
N SUSP 
LENGTH 
X SUSP 



43925 


12901 


30746 


40 


31 


107 


3103 


495 


2606 


0 


2 


0 


3.4 0 


4.8 0 


3.1 0 


0.0 D 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 


7.1 X 


3.6 X 


8.5 X 


0.0 % 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 


47919 


42366 


4855 


301 


133 


264 


3380 


2753 


$73 


34 


11 


9 


2. 2 0 


2.0 0 


2.8 0 


X.8 0 


2.5 0 


1.6 0 


7.1 X 


6.5 X 


11. 3 % 


11.3 X 


8.3 X 


3.4 X 


1530 


1287 


25 


9 


201 


8 


87 


61 


4 


0 


22 


0 


2.9 0 


2.6 0 


0.6 0 


0.0 0 


3.2 D 


0.0 0 


5.7 X 


4.7 X 


0.0 X 


0«0 X 


10.9 X 


0.0 X 



75239 
1830 
0.0 0 
2.4 X 

34453 
309 
'4,8 0 
0.9 X 

3058 
84 
3,9 0 
2,7 X 

127986 
10199 

2.3 0 

8.0 X 

31309 
1796 
2.7 0 
5.7 X 

3492 
152 

2.1 0 

4.4 X 



58024 
1091 
0.0 0 
1.9 X 

29186 
225 
5.4 0 
0.8 t 

1439 
34 
3.9 0 
2.4 X 

84 386 
4109 
2.3 0 
4.9 X 



10837 
638 
0.0 0 
5.9 X 

3760 
59 
3.9 0 
1.6 X 

5 
0 

0.0 0 
O.p X 

38060 
5401 
2.3 0 
14.2 X 



25586 4126 

1064 473 

?.7 0 3.4 0 

4.2 X 11,5 X 



916 
30 
0,0 0 
3,3 X 

3 72 
7 

^•7 0 
1.9 % 

19 
4.2 0 
2.2 X 

4460 
434 
2.2 0 
9.7 X 

1536 
156 
2,6 0 
10,2 X 



960 
56 
0.0 0 
*.5,B X 

594 
15 
1,7 0 
2,5 X 

633 
30 
3,9 0 
4.7 X 

771 
73 
2,5 0 
9,5 X 

30 
2 

0.0 0 
0,0 X 



4^502 
15 
0,0 0 
0,3 X 

541 
3 

3,0 0 
».Q.6 X 

V2l 
1 

3,0 D 
0.8 X 

309 

3.3 0 
3.6 X 



2539 0 0 

74 0 0 

1,9 0 0,0 0 0.0 0 

2.9 X ^ 0.0 X 0.0 X 



951 
78 
2 0 
2 X 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



39 



50 



38 



44 lb 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
' t HIGH 

N SUSP 

i SUSP 

EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
T SUSP 
EXCESS 
^ HIGH 

N SUSP 
T SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 

Excess 

X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X^H(.GH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



N SUSP *9* ♦6* *$* 
X SUSP 
EXCESS •6* 
X HIGH 

N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



31 



43 



41 



25 



28 



•4» 
•3» 

*3» 



40 

32 
19 

11 

*6* 



40 

30 
'21 



25 *9* 



13 *7* 



35 
43 



N SUSP 
X SUSP 
EXCESS 
X HIGH 



•8» 



*5* 

25 



173 



174 

Appendix B 
TABLE 3 



SCHOOL SUSPENSION DATA FROM OCR FOR 1972-73 
BY DISTRICT 



IJOIKICT NAHfc / ETHNIC t^ATIOS 




TOTAL 
















KANK 0R06*< 


OF 






WM 1 1 C 


t^LrtCK 


C a A U f C LI 


I NO I AN 


AS I AN 


UNKNOWN 




Two 


S 


WAUWATOSA 


ENKOLL 


10559 


10411 


65 


23 


20 


40 




N SUSP 






MISCONSIN <3) 


N SUSP 


357 


342 


13 


2 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 






WHITE BLACK SPAN« INO. ASIAN 


LENGTH 


1.9 0 


1.9 0 


2.2 0 


o.q 0 


0*0 0 


0*0 0 




EXCESS 






96.6 0.6 0.2 0.2 0.4 


t SUSP 


3*4 t 


3.3 t 


20.0 X 


' 0.0 X 


0.0 X 


0*0 t 




X HIGH 


32 




ALBANY COUNTY SCHOOL OIST NO 1 


ENKOLL 


4216 


3722 


40 


400 


17 


37 




N SUSP 






WYOHING (3) 


N SUSP 


173 


128 


4' 


41 


0 


0 


0 


X SUSP 






WHITE BLACK SPAN. INO. ASIAN 


LENGTH 


3.2 0 


3.2 0 


0.0 0 


3*4 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 0 




EXCESS 






88.3 0.9 9.5 0*4 0.9 


X SUSP 


4*1 X 


3.4 X 


0.0 X 


10.3 X 


0.0 X 


0.0 X 




X HIGH 




31 



Appendix B 
TABLE 4 



Twenty Worst Districts in the United States for All Students 
Elementary and Secondary Combined 



Rank District Name 

1 Chicago, 111. 

2 New York City, N.Y. 

3 Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 Duval Co., Fla. 

5 Cleveland, Ohio 

6 Dallas, Tex. 

7 Jefferson Parish, La. 

8 Prince George Co. , Md 

9 Milwaukee, Wis. 

10 Orleans Parish, La. 

11 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

12 Memphis, Tenn. 

13 Houston, Tex. 

14 Indianapolis, Ind. 

15 Pinellas Co., Fla.. 

16 Baltimore Co. , Md. 

17 Hillsborough Co.', Fla. 
T8 East Baton Rouge Pr. , 

19 Caddo Parish, La. 

20 Dade Co. , Fla. 



La, 



Number 
Susp. 

28645.0 
19504.0 
18431.0 
12644.0 
11988.0 
10851.0 
10567.0 
10333.0 
10199.0 
9734.0 
9587.0 
9367.0 
9156.0 
7681.0 
7672.0 
7167.0 
6930.0 
6919.0 
6857.0 
6812.0 



District Name 


Susp. 


Gndley Union., Cal . 


40.9 


Oroville Union, Cal . 


32.2 


Joliet, 111. 


32.0 


Bloom, 111, 


31.3 


Bridgeton, N.J. 


31.1 


Drew, Miss. 


28.8 


rrovi so , 111. 


27.5 


Downe, N.J. 


27.1 


Central Union, Cal. 


26.4 


No. Burlington, N.J. 


25.2 


Minidoka Co. , Ida. 


25.0 


Asbury Park, N.J. 


24.9 


No. Chicago, 111. 


24.9 


Hughson Union, Cal . 


24.7 


Bremen, 111. 


23.9 


Lower Camden Co. , N.J. 


23.8 


Roseville Union, Cal. 


23.3 


Lemoore Union, Cal .. 


22.0 


Thornton, 111. 


21.5 


So. Gloucester, N.J. 


21.3 



175 



176 



Rank District Narrg 

.1 Cleveland, Ohio 

2 Orleans Parish, La. 

3 Duval Co. , Fla.' 

4 Dallas Ind., Tex. 

5 Memphis, Tenn. 

6 Pittsburgh, Pa, 

7 Detroit, Mich. 

8 Milwaukee, Wis. 

9 Houston, Tex. 

10 Indianapolis, Ind. 

11 Prince George Co. , Md. 

12 Caddo Parish, La. 

13 Jefferson Parish, La. 

14 East Baton Rouge Pr., La. 

15 Dade Co., Fla. 

16 Atlanta, Ga. 

17 Richland Co. , S.C. 

18 Richmond, Cal. 

19 Norfolk, Va. 

20 Hillsborough Co. , Fla. 



Appendix B 
TABLE 5 

Twenty Worst Districts in the Unit ed States for Black Students 
glement a ry and Secon dary Combined 



District Narne Susp^._ 

8412.0 ^Joliet, IlK 63.9 

7993,0 Proviso, 111. 53.1 

6628.0 Bloom, 111. 49.5 

6324,0 Central Union, Cal. 48.0 

6173.0 Zion-Benton, 111. 47.2 

5694.0 Rosoville Union, Cal. , 43.6 

5560.0 Fremont, Ohio " 42.2 

5401.0 Worth. 111. 40.4 

5181,0 Thorton, 111. 40J 

4643.0 Merced Union, Cal. 40,0 

4438.0 No. Chicago, 111. 38.0 

4262.0 Oroville Union, Cal, 37.0 

4014,0 Hillville, N,J. 36. S 

3960.0 Monmouth, N,0. 35.2 

3634.0 Ewing, N,J, 35.0 

3354,0 Bremen, 111. 34,8 

2018.0 Delano Union, Cal, 33,6 

3011.0 So. Gloucester Co,, N,0. 33.2 

2882.0' Henderson, Ky. '33,0 

2850.0 Sweetwater Union, Cal, 32.2 



Detroit, Mich, 

Duval Co,, Fla, 

Dallas Ind, , Tex, 

Milwaukee, wis. 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Houston, Tex, 

Orleans Parish, La. 

Indianapolis, Ind, 

Prince George Cc. , Md. 
. Dade Co. , Fla, 
' Washington, D,C. 

Jefferson Parish, La. 

Ea$t Baton Rouge Pr„Ld, 

Compton, Cal. 

Hillsborough, Co., Fla< 

P.inellas Co,, Fla. 

San Diego, Cal , 

Caddo Parish, La. 







Percent 






Above 


Lxcess 




Whi te 


Number 




Rate 




District Name 




3820,7 


Joliet, 111. 


38.9 


3712.6 


Zion-Benton, 111. 


38.0 


3711.7 


Proviso, 111, 


31.0 


3547.7 


Millville, N,J. 


29,2 , 


3526,0 


Worth, 111. 


28.9 


3287,5 


Bloom, 111. 


25.2 


2885,5 


NO. Chicago, 111. ' 


25.0 


2826,3 


Fremont. Ohio 


24,8 


2783,9 


Thorton, 111. 


24.4 


2670.6 


Monmouth, N,J, 


23.8 


2455,4 


Lockport, IlK 


23.7 


2413.0 


Delano Union, Cal, 


23.2 


2288.5 


Central Union* Cal. 


23,1 


2236.5 


Merced Union, Cal, 


22«5' 


2186,0 


Roseville, Cal, 


21.5 


2002.7 


Ossining, N.Y, 


20.0 


1893.4 


Asbu ry Park, N.J, 


19.7 


1824,3 


Sweetwater Union, Cal, 


19.7 


1707.6 


Auburn, Ala. 


19.6 


1673.0 


Tyrrell Co., N.C. 


18.9 



ERIC 



/ 



Rank District Name 

1 Denver, Col. 

2 El Paso, Tex. 

3 Houston, Tex. 

4 Albuquerque, H.M. 

5 Dallas, Tex. 

6 East Side Union, Cal. 

7 New York City, N.Y. 

8 Sweetwater, Union, Cal. 

9 Dade Co., Fla. 

10 San Diego, Cal 

11 Corpus Christi, Jex. 

12 Pueblo City, Col. 

13 San Antonio, Tex. 

14 Bridgeport, Conn. 

15 Bassett, Cal. 

16 Montebello. Cal. 

17 Sacramento, Cal. 

18 Fresno, Cal. 

19 Austin, Tex. , 

20 Edgewood, Tex. 



Appendix B 
TABLE 6 

Twenty Worst Districts in the United States for Spanish Surnatned Students 
Elementary and Secondary Combined - 



Number Percent 

Susp. District Name s„sp. 

1497.0 Colwnbia Co., Ga. 100 0 

1369.0 'Zion-Benton, 111. 60 0 

1360.0 So. Gloucester Co., N.J. 444 

1279.0 Roseville Union, Cal. 31 8 

1086.0 No. Chicago, 111. 31.'7 

985.0 Central Union, Cal. 30.1 

975.0 Lower Camden Co., N.J. 29.5 

947.0 Fremont, Ohio 29.2 

939.0 .Lemoore Union, Cal. 29 0 

891.0 Merced Union, Cal. 25*3 

860.0 Asbury Park, N.J. 25 3 

827.0 Gridley Union, Cal. 25 0 

722.0 Joliet, 111. 24 8 

720.0' Newport, R,l. 23 1 

704.0 Proviso, 111. 22*4 

695.0 Healdsburg Union, Cal. 22.3 

564.0 81oom, 111. 21. 6 

549.0 Kerman Union. Cal. 21.1 

514.0 Oroville Union, Cal. 19.6 

485.0 Essex Co. , N.J. 19.2 



District Name 

New York City, N.Y. 
Albuquerque, N.N. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Denver, Col. 
Dallas. Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Pueblo City, Col. 
East Side Union, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Sweetwater Union, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Norwalk-LaMiranda, Cal. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Alhambra City, Cal. 
Clovis, N.M. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Austin, Tex. 
Richmond, Cal. 



Excess 
Number 
Susp. 

661.5 
551.8 
486.9 
460.9 
425.4 
423.1 
389.2 
372.2 
363.2 
353.6 
271.8 
244.6 
216.8 
178.0 
172.6 
171.8 
165.9 
159.2 
157.2 
151.9 



District Name 

Columbia Co. , Ga. 
Zion-Benton, 111. 
So. Gloucester Co. , N.J. 
Newport, R.I. 
No. Chicago, 111. 
Essex Co., N.J. 
Asbury >ark, N.J. 
Huntington, N.Y, 
Ukiah, Cal. 
East Ramapo, N.Y. 
Fremont, Ohio 
Houston Co., Ga. 
Penns Grove, N.J. 
Somcrville, N.J. 
Roseville Union. Cal. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Escambia, Fla. 
Mendota Union, Cal. 
Muscogee Co., Ga. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 



Percent 
Above t 
White ^ 
Rate J 

.97.0 
50.8 
26.2 
19.3 
18.7 
17.'^ 

I. ^7 
(3.6 
12.7 
12.0 

II. 8 
10.6 
10.2 

9.9 
9.7 
9.6 
9.5 
9.4 
9.1 
9.0 



177 



ERIC 



178 



Rank District Name 

Memphis, Tenn 

2 Gallup, N.M. 

3 Minneapolis, Mjnn. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. 

5 Robeson Co. , N.C, 

6 Window )^ock, Ari. 

7 Henry Co,, Ga. 

8 Shawano, Wis. 

9 Milwaukee, Wis. 

10 Tulsa, Okla. 

11 Seattle, Wash. 

12 Greater Anchorage, Alas. 
.13 North Star, Alas. 

14 Central, N.K. 

15 San Juan Co« , Utah 

16 Montezuma-Cortez, Col. 

17 Albuquerque, N.M. 

18 Oelnorte Co. , CaK 

19 Red Springs, N.C, 

20 Clovis, CaK 



Appendix B 
TABLE? 

Twenty Worst Districts in the United States for American Indian Students 
Elementary and Secondary Combined 



Number 

Susp. ' District Name 

379.0 Memphis, Tenn. 

' 191,0 Berkeley Co,, S,C. 

165,0 Oroville, Union, Cal, 

151.0 Centinella Valley, Cal, 

119.0 Clovis, Cal. 

114.0 Richmond, Cal. 

92.0 Lakeside Union, Cal. 

78.0 East Side Union, Cal, 

73,0 Santa Rosa, Cal. 

59.0 Sacramento, Cal, 

56.0 Lakeport, Cal. 

52,0 Delnorte Co., Cal. 

51.0 Escondido Union, Cal. 

48.0 Grand Coulee Dam, Wash. 

46.0 San Oiegc, Cal. 

42,0 Park Rapids, Minn, 

41.0 Southampton, N.Y, 

^ 39.0 Ukiah, Cal, 

38.0 Collidge, Ari. 

36.0 Oroville City, Cal. 







Excess 


Percent 




Number 


SUSP. 


District Name . 


Susp. 


-«* 


Memphis, Tenn. 


, 378.0 


«-* 


Henry Co,, Ga. 


92.0 


49.3 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


91.8 


48.3 


Oklahoma City, Okla^ 


62.4 


36.4 


Shawano, Wis. 


50.3 


31.4 


Seattle, Wash. 


37,9 


23,3 


'Milwaukee, Wis. 


35.5 


20.4 


Montezuma-Cortez, Col. 


29.6 


16.3 


Clovis, Cal. 


29.0 


12.5 


Red Springs, N.C. 


25,0 


11.9 


San Juan Co. , Utah 


20.1 


11.4 


Delnorte Co., Cal. 


19.8 


11.1 


Purk Rapids, Minn, 


19.5 


10.9 


Klamath Trinity, Cal, 


18.4 


10.9 


.St. Paul , Minn, 


18.3 


10.9 


North Star, Alas. 


18,2 


10.8 


San Diego, Cal. 


16.7 


10.6 


Ukiah, Cal. 


16.5 


10.4 


Espanola, N.M. 


16.2 


10.2 


ElkQ Co. , Nev. 


15,3 



District Name 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Berkeley Co., S.C. 
Centinella Valley, Cal. 
Clovis, Cal. 
Lakeside Union, Cal. 
Richmond, Cal. 
Oroville, Union, Cal. 
Escondido Union, Cal . 
Park Rapids, Minn. 
American Falls, Ida. 
East Side Union, Cal. 
Lakeport, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. ^ 
San Diego, Cal. 
Montezuma-Cortez, Col. 
Ukiah, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal, 
Glendale, Cal. 
Grand Coulee Dam, Wash. 
Southampton, N.Y. 



Percent 
Above 
White 
Rate 



41.0 
.29.3 
20.7 
18.5 
17.4 
9.3 
9,2 
8.7 
8.4 



6.1 



More students reported suspended during 1972-73 than were enrolled in October, 1972, 



Rank District Name 

I San Francisco, C41. 

Z Oakland, CaK 

3 Sacramento, Cal. 

4 Norfolk, ya, 

5 Jefferson Union, Cal. 

6 Long Beach, Cal. 

7 San Oiego. Cal, 

8 Oxnard Union, Cal, ' 

9 Rfcb^nd, Cal. 

10 Sweetwater Union, Cal, 

11 Cairo, HI, 

^^ Etna Union, Cal. 

13 Monterey, Cdl, 

14 Delano Uoion, W, 

15 Oklahoma City, Okla, 

16 Salinas Union. Cal. 

17 Pittsturg, Cal. ^ 



Appendix B 
TABLES' 



A 



Twenty Worst Districts in the Unitgrf^tates for Asian American Students 



Number 
Susp. 

199 0 
100.0 
68,0 
67,0 
59.0 
55,0 
53,0 
51,0 
51.0 
43.0 
35,0 
29.0 
28,0 
25,0 
25,0 
24.0 
21.0 



Elementary and Secondary Combined 



\ 



District N? 7- 

Cairo, 111. 
Oklahoma City, Via. 
No;*folk, Va, ' 
Oxnard Union, Cal, 
Gary. Ird. * 
Jefferson Union, Cal i 
Delano Union, Cal . 
Pittsburg. Cal, 
Sweetwater Onion, Cal. 



Percent 
Susp. 



37.3 
23.3 
M9.5 
18,0 
17.7 
16.0 
12,7 
11.9 



District Name 

Norfolk, Va, 
Cairo, Pi, 
Oxnard Un'on, Cal, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 



Excess 
Number 

Susp. ' District Name 

49.0 Cairo, 111, 

34,8 Oklahoma City, Okla. 

21.1 Norfolk, Va. 
21.0 Gary, Ind, 

Oxnard Unjon, Cal. 
Delano Union. Cal. 



Percent 
Above 
White 
Rate 



31,4 
17.1 
15.4 
8.1 
5.6 



/ i 



Hore students reported suspended during 1972-73 than were errolled in October, 1972. 
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ERIC 



ISO 

- Appendix B 
TABLE 9 

SCHOOL-AGE CHILDRKN SUSPENDED AT LKASl 'oNCK> 



ARbAS SURVrVC'D 



ALABAMA. 
" Auiauga Counh- 
Kcal 10 / 



Monigomcry 
Census Tract ^ 



Monlgomery-Northgaie 
flousing Project 

COLORADO' 
Denver 
Census Trad I 01 

Denver^ 
Census Tratl 8 



Denver 
Census Tract 41 01 



GEORGIA, 
Hancock County 
Militia Districts 
i02 & in 

.N fa con 
Cen!»ui Tract 127 

iOlVA: 
Davenport 
Census Tract 107 



Davenport 
Census Tract 123 



KENTUCKY 
F'loyd County 
Mud Creek- Area 



I 

1 

Number of * 
A<e 

(6-17) rNumber 
.Surveyed jjicndcd 



Total 
Black 
While 

Total 
Black 
White 
Oriental 

Total 

(All Black) 
Total 

Mexican American 
White * 

Total 
Black 

Mexican American 
White 

American Indian 

Total 
Black , 
White 

Oriental ^ 



Total 
Black 
White 

Total 
> Black 
White 



Total 
Black 

Mexican American 
White 

Total • 

Black 

White 



Total 

(All While) 



Children Ajic* ^11 SuspendeJ 
At I ea>l ()n4C 

<f vf AH <7 

Children Number 'J-vmale 

Survc\>^ MSifs' ». vS\js. * 

< 6> 1 7 ) {Yt^^ionii r?nded 



170 
137 
233 

187 
82 
104 
1 

102 



!01 

89 

Ml 
70 

210 
29 
4 

»53 
147 

3 
3 



10 

5 
5 

5 

3 

T 

0 

3 



10 

9 

0 

19 
18 
I 

0 



27 
16 

2.1' 

2.7 
3.7' 
1.9 
0 

2,9 



20 
0 

7,0 
14.3 

4 3 
103 
0 

12.4 

333 
0 



10 

\s 
5 

11 

9 . 
*> 

0 
5 

6 
0 
6 

41 

12 
24 

5 

0 

50 
4'» 
1 

0 



1.6 
1.4 
1.7 

2,5 
0 



0 
0 
CO 

t»0 
12 0 
" I 9 

5,9 
0 

J8.1 
18.6 



5u>' 
rcpded 



4.0 
6.3 
2.7, 

'3.1 
4.8 
1.8 
0 

5.5 



4,1 
0 

4.4 

9.8 
15.6 

6,7 
16.7 
0 

7.4 
65 
33.3 
0 



Children Age$ |2"17 Suspended 
^ Ai LeasifOncc 



Number 

Su*. 
pi'ndcd 



0 
3 

2 
0 

2 

16 

5 
8 
3 
0 

16 
15 
I 

0 



% of All 
Children 
i>urveved 
(12.17) 



\ 4.6 

3.9 ^ 

4.2 

3.8 

. 0 

5.3 



4.1 

0 
4.4 

10.3 
J 7,2 
7.5 
17,6 
0 

25.0 
24.6 
50.0 
0 



Numbtr 
of Sus- 



% 
female 

Su^ 
pendcd 



32 
6 

21 
5 
0 

45 
44 
1 
0 



% 
Male 
Su$' 
OKOded 



9 


2.9 


6.5 


5 


2.3 


1 1.8 


4 


3.3 


3.4 


9 


2.1 


5.5 


7 


-0 


7.8 


2 


4.0 


3.6 


0 




0 


5 


0 


8.8 


6 


0 


9.5 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0. 


10,0 




356 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 " 


0 


0 


0 




277 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


, 0 


0 




79 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


223 


' 7 


3.1 


8 


2.9 


3.4 


7 ' 


6.5 


8 


5.7 


7.3 


I8;5 


f 7 


3.8 


8 


3.7 


3.9 


7 


7.8 


8 


7.1 


8.3 


38 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


119 


7 


5.9 


10 


8.6 


3.3 


6 


9.8 




13.3 


6.5 


76 


6 


7.9 


9 


12.8 


2.7 




12.8 




18.2 


5.9 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


0 


37 


1 


2.7 


1 


• 0 


4.5 


1 J" 


5.3 


1 


0 


8.3 


122 


I 


0.8 


2 


0 


' 1.6. 


1 


1.6 


2 
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Table 9 (cont) 



AREAS SURVEYED 



Number of 
SchoiW- 
ASf 

( hitilrcn 
Surveyed 



( hiliren Ase$ 6*17 SuspenJeJ 
At teavt Once 



( hildrer A%ts 12-17 Spspendcd 
Ai I cji$t Once 



%OVT}l CAROLINA 



Columbia » 

Census Tract 5 


Total 
Black 
wniie 


225 
218 


( olumbia 

Census Tract 22 


Total 
Black 
White 


75 

* 39 
36 


Sumter County 
Precinct 2 


Total 
Black 
White 


222 
96 
126 


Sumter Counlv 

Precincts 1 and 26K 


Total 
Black 
White 


398 
391 
7 


WASmSGTOS. D,C. 
Census Tract 74 04 


Total 
Black 
White 


2 




Total — Black 


2,^52 



Total — Mexican American 228 
Total — Puerto Rican 580, 
Total — ^Portuguese * 326 
Total --While 3,388 
Total ^ American Indian 4 
Total — Oriental ' 5 



GRAND T0TAL;2 
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4,4 


623 


3.4 


5.4 


297-- 


7.9 
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5.^ 



•None surveyed. 

» Surve> data gathered between July 1973 and March 1974 
See Apjvindix I for further discussion 

-Of the children suspended 126 were female and 204 
were male. Of the 126 females suspended, 92 were black, 
2 we.e Mexican American. 7 were Puerto Rican, and 25 
were white. Of the 185 males, suspended, 124 were bjack. 
9 were .Mexican American. 19 were Puerto Rican. 2 were 



Portuguese, and 52 were white. 

Of ihc 297 children between the ages of 12 and 17 sus- 
pended, 1 12 were female and 185 male. Of ih<f 112 fc« 
males suspended. 81 were hlack. 2 were Mexican Ameri- 
can, 6 were Puerto Rican, and 23 were white. Of the 185 
males suspended. 112 were black, 6 were Mexican Amer- 
ican. 18 were Puerto Rican, 2 were Portuguese, and 47 
were while. 
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Appendix C 



CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 

of 7f» WASHINGTON RESEARCH PROJECT, Inc. 
17U CAM8KI0GE STnCEf 
CAMiHfOCE, MASSACHUSETTS 0J13I (fiT) 



December 19, 1974 



Peter, Holmes, Director 
Office for Civil Rights 
Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare • . 

Washington, D. C. ^ * 

Dear Peter; 

. * • 
The Childron's Defense Fund of the Washington Research Project has just 
completed a" study on Childre n Out of School ini America . The report contains (1 ) 
the results of our own survey of 8,500 households in nine states and the District 
of Columbia; (2) our analysis of 1970 U. S. Census data ^n nonenrol Iment; (3) 
our analysis of data submitted to your Office for Civil Rights (OCR) from school 
districts in five states on school suspeniiions and expulsions as well as the 
school districts in our survey who reported to you; and (4) our analysis of data 
submitted to OCR from 505 school districts in five states on children enrolled 
in educable mentally retarded (EMR) classes and from the districts in our survey. 

Subsequently, v/e were able to obtain with the coooeration of your office, 
which we greatly appreciate, the unedited ^49- state data reported to you on 
school suspensions and on speciaTeducatioii placement. While these latter data 
are not included in this first report, wc have now analyzed the national school 
discipline data. Our detailed analysis of your suspension data covering more 
than 2,800 school districts and 24,188,^81 children will be <;et forth in a ; 
subsequent report on school discipline policies and practices. * 

However, we wanted^to share with you "^ome of our key findings in the school 
discipline area at this time, particularly our concerns about the strikingly 
dispropbrtionate impact of disciplinary exclusions on minority children which 
require your itrmediate and comprehensive action. We also wanted to share with 
you our concerns about OCR's data, collection procedures and quality and to make 
specific recommehdations for their improvement. While we have had a number of 
coiT3nunications regarding OCR's survey questionnaire and scope, we know now with 
much greater specificity how your data might be improved in order to ensure an 
effective compliance program. Most importantly, we wanted to set forth our 
views on the kind of compliance standards thot must be adopted and enforced by 
OCR if thousands upon thousands of"chi Idren are not to be lost to the educational 
process because of racially discriminatory or otherwise arbitrary and unnecessary 
school suspensions.* 

~. * 

At'a later date, wq will share with you the problems we have Identified in \\\^ 
racially disproportionate assignment of minority children to certain types of 
special education classes» particularly classes for the mentally retarded. 
Chapter 4 of our re'poPlv. points out that Black children are twi'ce as likely to 
end up in mentally retarded classes as white children. In some districts it is 
as high as 10 times as likely. We believe thpt, in large part, the attitudes and 
processes that result in minority children being placed in these classes are the 
same as those resulting in their disproportionate victimization by school dis- 
ciplinary devices. 

^ N«|(#A»| OIMC*: 1719 R STACer, N W , WA$HINCrON. O.C. scoot (303) 4U.147Q 
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What We Found 



^OCR Suspension Data 

School suspensions are rampant all over America and deprive hundreds of 
thousands of school children annually of needed education. The Children's 
Defense Fund's analysis of suspension data submitted to your Office for over 
2,800 school districts reveals that during the 1972-73 school year, at least 
1,012,347 children were suspended at least once for over 4,062,408 school days 
or 11,130 school years. ^' 

Among secondary school children and among minority children, schooling 
deprivation through suspension is especially acute. Light percent of all second- 
ary school children in these districts were suspended at least once. While 6 
percent of white secondary school children v/ere suspended, 12 percent of the 
Black secondary school children were suspended. At the secondary school level 
and overall. Black school children were suspended almost twice as much as wnite 
school children 3.1 percent versus 6 percent. 

In our view, even these figures substantially understate the suspension 
problem. Many districts underroport suspensions or call them by other names, 
such as voluntary dismissal, cooling off periods, etc. For examole, the city of 
Los Angeles reported zero suspensions. Chicago and New York failed to give an 
ethnic breakdown of the more than-^ 50,000 children they admitted suspending. 
Moreover, these figures only represent instances where children were suspended 
at least once- We found, for example, that of the children suspended in our 
survey, 40 percent wore suspended mre than once. 

^ CDF Suspension Data* 

Our survey corroborates OCR's data regarding the disoroportionate suspension 
of minority students. At the secondary school level. Black students in our 
survey were suspended more than three times as often as white students 12.8 
percent compared with' 4.1 percent. 

fn eight areas we surveyed, over 15 percent of the Black secondary school 
students were suspended, and in six areas over 20 percent of the Black secondary 
school-age males were suspended. In three areas, over 30 percent of the Black 
males were suspended: New Bedford, Massachusetts Census Tract 6510 with 36 
percent; Sumter County, South Carolina Precinct 7 with 36 .percent; and Columbia, 
South Carolina Census Tract 5 with 35 percent. In two areas, over 30 percent of 
the Black secondary school-age females were suspended: Denver Census Tract 
41.01 with 31 percent; and Mew Bedford Census Tract 6526 with 33 percent. 

IT ^ ' ^" ' 

The use of expulsion does not appear in OCR data to be as striking as the 
suspension problem. Howeyer, we found in our survey that school officials use 
devices tantamount to expulsion, for example "voluntary withdrawals" but do not 
report them as expulsions on their records or to OCR. 
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The next highest suspension rates at all levels were among Puerto Rican and 
Mexican-American school children; 4.5 percent and 3.9 percent. At the secondary 
school level, 9 percent of the' Puerto RiCdn and 7.1 percent of the^Mexican- 
American children in our survey were suspended. 



Frequenc y and Dur ation of Suspgnsion 

In our own survey we were able to go oeyond existing OCR data by examining 
the frequency of suspensions. Among stuJ^nts suspended at all, 24 j;ercent were 
suspended three or more times. 40 percent were suspended twice and 60 percent 
were suspended once. Black students were more frequently the victims of multiple 
suspensions than were white students. 42 percent of Black students had been 
multiply suspended versus 21 percent of white students. 

While d discriminatory pattern se&.ii> apparent from the frequency with \/|)ich 
minority students are suspenaed, in our survey we found no apparent racial 
pattern In the duration of suspensions. Our analysis of OCR clata, howev,er, 
shows that Black students are suspended 2b percent longer than white students: 
an average of 4.5 days compared to 3.5 days. 



Reasons for Suspeps ions 

> 

OCR data does not provide reasons foi suspensions, fn our ov;n survey, * 
though, v/c found that 63. 4 percent of all the suspensions were for offenses that 
were neither dangerous to persons nor to property; 24.5 percent related to 
truancy and tardiness. Only 3 percent of the children v;ere suspendf^d for do 
struction of school property, "criminal" activity, or the usr of drugs or alcohol 
In some surveyed areas the gerccntage of students suspended who were suspenciod 
for truancy and tardiness v/as amazing: 

Springfield, MassachusotT.s 
' Census Tract 8008 505^ 

Columbia, South Carolina 
Census Tract 5 

Hew Bedford, Massachusetts 

Census Tract 6510 38% 

Sumter County, South Carolina 

Precinct 2 ■ 35^ 

Denver, Colorado 

Census Tract 41:01 

Holyoke, Hass&thusetts 
Census Tract 8112 



41% 



31% 



30% 
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Frequently, suspensions are a unilateral process with little or no chance 
for children or their parentis to be heard. Only 3.4 percent of the parents and 
children in our sut vey had been informed of a hearing and only 2 percent requested 
and v;ere given any kind of hearing. And they are often imposed so arbitrarily 
that they lack all semblance of fairness or rationality. 

Our report $huwi. that the out-of-school problem in America is grave. That 
exclusion through suspension is a major contributino factor is evident.* That 
racial discrimination permc^ritus their use is equally evident from the startling 
disproportions of minority children affected. Those of us who have long worked 
in minority cOmnujiflic b have known about the racially'di.criminatory practices in 
thi-s area. With confirmation from our^analysis of OCR data and our survey, we 
believe there can no longer be any excuse for your offio* failing to take swift 
and effective action to weed it out. The educational^^ futures of thousands of 
Black children are al stake. OCR data shows that at least 188,479 Black 
children would not h.ive been i>uspended if they had been suspended at the white 
rates. 

We think it important ,to point out, however, that while Black and other 
minority children suffer most, suspension is not just a minority problem, 
Nearly 1/2 million white children's suspensions are shown by your data. Reform 
in this area for minority children would serve the broader purpose of helping 
all children remain in school v/fiYi&li^is our overriding goal. 



OCR's Resp onsibility 



) 



The Civil Rights Act of 1964 mandates your office to eliminate racial 
discrimination in. the area of school discipline.. Because we feel the urgency of 
this problem, we are setting forth below specific steps and procedures CDF feels 
are required to. alleviate the problems found by minority children in this area. 
They are neither radical nor impossible to implement. Some simply require more 
efficient use of existing resoOrces ^and leadership from you and your staff. 
Others will require additional staff resources or a reallocation of existing 
staff resources.** 
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disciplined exceeds by 5 percent the percentage of "minority' students in the 
"base population" or if the percentage excess is over 2 percent and 75 percent 
of the individual schools within the system report totals indicating at least 
such an excess in their own disciplinary process. . 

The rationale behind the first criterion is obvious; the rationale of the 
second is not, CDF's statistician has compared th^s latter methodology to the 
process of assessing the fairness of the coin and the coin-flipper by'studying 
the distribution of "heads" over a number of flips. Taken by itself a 2 percent 
excess might not be a powerful indicator of racial bias; however, if we break 
down the total figure into school -by- school components, and 15 out of 20 report 
at least suc-^^ an excess, then we have the same reason to be curious about the 
fairness o^ ^'.hc^,^ * ess as we would be if a com turned up 15 heads in 20 flips. 
If no racial b;i a . is present, we would exPect whites to outnumber Blacks, adjusted 
for Dercentages, at least as often as the reverse. 

OCR might argue that there are too many school districts which would meet 
the first part of \he test and that OCR could not enforce such a program with 
its limited staff 'i;bis could also be pointed out with use of the Chi-Squar^ 
test or any teStT" Hut She existence of this problem would be in itself eviK^v-nce 
of the magnitujcie of apparent racial discrimination which demands correction so 
urgently.^ Thei ansv^^r should not be a do-nothing stance. Rather steps should be 
taken to begin correcting the probleni, including requesting the requisite staff 
for OCR to act effectively. Moreover, OCR would have to cstablr,h priorities to 
guide its selection or districts for further review and termination hearings if 
necessary. Such priorities could relate to the percentage excels and/or to the 
absolute mjr,her of minority children apparent]/ affected by discrirnnatory 
action. 



For example, from OCR 'lata, we have nationally ranked the 20 worsX districts 
for total suspensions, v;hitc> su-spcnsions and black suspensions as well as hv 
percentages of school populations, by race, and by average length of suspensions. 
Similar breakdov/ns have been done on a state-by-slate basis, as our subsequent 
report will show, where to begin will be guided in large part by the data's 
indication of v/here the greatest suspension problems are.* 

If the 5 percent and Chi-Souare tests are potentially overinclusi ve, the 75 
percent of schools tests may be underinclusi ve. The severest disciplinary 
problems and accompanying racial discriminatipn tend to arise at the junior and 

While we are aware that a comprehensive investigation is underway in flew York 
City and contemplated in several other major cities, this sinnle effort is no 
substitute for adoption of conplianco standards for all districts. School 
officials should have a standard against which to judge their actions. Indeed, 
many school official'; with leadership from you might voluntarily s^ek to comply, 
or at least pay closer attention to their discipline practices. Parents and 
children would have a frarPfiwork against i/hich to judge school officials' actions 
and to take action .themselves. Moreover, the i*lew,,York City investigation is not 
specifically on discipline. It has been in process for about t\/o years and pro- 
mises to hang on inrlef ini tely. Such a compliance investioation in one place 
should not be pennittod to biock compliance efforts- in the seven other regional 
offices. ^ 
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senior high school levels. Relatively few elementary school children are dis- 
ciplined though m absolute nurbers the fact that ) 19,071 elementary school 
children were suspended hi the 1972-73 school year for at least 483 . 51 7 scnool 
days warrants our disrnay. Because most school systtns have many more eler^entary 
schools than junior and senior high schools, the 7S percent test per se might 
not identify systems which are in fact d iscri,^>mat)n^. Therefore, '/oite answer 
might be to use this test v/henever 7S percent of the junior and senior hujh 
l^hooU shoA the Z percent excels. This latter aporoach ;r'ay raise a"potential 
problem in school systems v/itn so few schools that the 75 percent index might be 
rendered unreliable. This could be remedied^ however, by a written rule requiring 
a minimum nuniber of eight schools in the sample befo^'e the 75 percent method 
would cone into play< 



T est \\ / 

In any scnool system with 5,000-15,000 students, it shall be prima facie 
evidence of racial discrimination in the disciplinary process ejther' if the"'" 
percentage of "minority*" students disciplined relative to all sfudents disciplined 
exceeds by 8 percent the percentage of "minority" students in the "base population" 
or if th<> percentage excess is over S percent and 75 percent of the individual 
schools within the system report totals indicating at least such an excess in 
their disciplinary process. 

The earlier discussion of Test I pertains her** well. In addition, as 
the number of students decreases, the possibility of distorted results increase'"^ 
because of the ctnph^>ic> on peKcentano di f fi r^nt lUit tu^i^^^"! ino<, or priority 

rules could taV.e into acrotipt such po<;^ib1^ pr^filen;^. 



Test JH 

In any school system with under 5,000 ^tu^entr, it ^hall ho primo facie 
evidence of racial discrimination in the disciplinary process either ifUie 
percentage of "jninonty** students disciplined relative to all s'tudtnts disciplined 
exceeds by 10 percent the perccntug*^" of "minority" sUidents in the * base popula- 
tion** or if the percentage excess is over 5 percent and 75 percent of th.e indivi- 
dual schools within the system report totals indicating at least such an excess 
in their disciplinary process. 

These four statistical tests focus on the school system. Though the 75 
percent trigger depends on disaggregating the system into component school 
units, they are insufficienf uh-^re i school system as a whole appears to be 
nondiscriminatory except for one or two schools. Possibly, complaints from 
parents and students can helfi identify such situations owjd organized parental 
activity remedy them. Stude/it and parental input in the di5.cjpline process is 
an essential componi'fit that must W n-^nda ted Indeed, they should be involved 
irt the formulation of such local policies and procedures, U'itere the overall 
system appears to be luaking a bona fide effort to he fair, as nieasured by 
objective^data, fh^xibl'^ and informal' prodding by parents and by your office 
<»hould be sufficu^rtt. 
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Da t£ P roblems 

In relying on statistical tfests to shift the burden of proving nondiscrimi- 
nation onto individual school districts, OCR would have'to institute major 
quality control standards and procedures in the National School Survey. We 
think the Survey is a useful instrument upon which to b^ild a compliance program. 
However, su'bstantial improvement must occur both in the kinds of questions asked 
on school discipl ine, issues (see our letters to you of Harrh 22, 1974 and April 
12, 1974 recoirmending changes in the survey's questions) aid in the timeliness 
of your data analysis. 

Quality Control 

In preparing ^ur report of the incidence of students suspended from schools 
based on your data, we encountered an indefensible number of errors in the data. 
Poor work.ridnsi.ip by the contractor was evident throughout. Many of the mistakes 
were so blatant for example. New York City was listed twicel that it is 
apparent that no one had edited it for any possible use. We threw out over 40 
districts because of the dubious nature of the data. 

Attached is Paul Smith's (CDF's statistician) description of some of the 
data problems we confronted. A further technical memorandum will be prepared by 
him and forwarded to your data people. Most of the problems set forth in his 
memorandum are correctable and all are detectable. He would be happy to work 
with OCR sLdff and cor/ractor> to ensure that such problems are not repeated.--^ 

Survey Que'^tions 

In addition to the kinds of questions set forth in our letters in March and 
April, your questionnaire seeks no infornatiou from school districts on discipline 
policies, due process procedures, offenses, average lengtfi of punishment by, race 
and by offense, etc. This information could and should be the basis for further 
tests to trigger compliance efforts. Al tentatively, such information could be 
collected upon failure of school Systems to meet the initial statistical tes^ts. 
Such failure could then trigger a form letter follow-up survey^ seeking information 
on policies and procedures which might be answered within 30 days. Alternatively 
or additionally, on-site reviews might solicit such information. However, it is 
crucial that school systems be advised of the necessity of their maintaining 
certain kinds of information. Attachment II is our draft suggested letter/survey 
form incorporating such questions. 

f 

Procedural Due Process 

Failure to accord due process is endemic in school districts throughout 
America. Discipline is still, for the large part, hidden in the recesses of 
principal and sometimes teacher discretion. Parents and children have little 
voice or protection as Chapter 5^ of our4 report shows. This is not only unfair 
to students, but it makes it difficult to monitor discipline figures submitted 
by school systens. Ufiile fair procedures^ are not the sole answer to the rampant 
use of suspensions, they aire a beginning threshold for judging the fairness and 
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validity of a school system's practices in this area. Even if there is agreement, 
for example, that students who "threaten" a teacher should be suspended, it will, 
not be at all clear from looking n raw figures of students suspended for such 
an offense how many actually did so, unlc:.s one makes the entirely unjustified 
presufnption that existing school procedures which lack elemental due process are 
impeccable in their fact-gathering and evaluating capacities. The U. S. Supreme 
Court has before it now the issue of whetiier constitutional due process requires 
a hearing in public school suspensions, fhe record in this case, Goss v. Lopez, 
reveals that the stated policy of the Columbus, Ohio school board is co accept a 
teacher's description of an incident as 'Jeterminati ve, without givi jg a student 
any chance to offer his or her own story uf what occurred. Re gardl e ss of the 
Court's dec i sion, however, OCR has an ind ep enden t obligati on to en courage a 
sy stem, ot fair procedures for purposes o T ntle VI. 

Ue urge in our report that due process procedures prior to a student's 
exclusion from school is not only a necesuary legal prerequisite but is an ' 
essential educational prerequisite. It crucial that public school children 
believe schools are fair and just. They '".innot do this unless in fact schools 
are fair and just. 



Test IV 

I propose another test, therefore, tor establishing a cose of prina facie 
discrimination which invol vesevaluation x>t procedures, to wit; 

In the absence of procedures guaranteeing full due process to students 
pnor to disciplinary exclusion (except where there is a clear and immediate 
danger of violence), including but not limited to written notice, confrontation 
and cross-examination, access to counsel or other advocate, Mnd written decisions 
by impartial hearing officers, it shall be prima facie^ evidence of racial dis- 
criminate qn_in_t he disciplinary process either i'f t.he percentage figure of 
"minority" students disciplined relative tV<iTl students disciplined exceeds at 
all (or alternatively by 2 percent) the percentage of "minority'* students in the 
"base population" o£ if 75 percent of the individual schools within the system 
report totals Indicating any such excess. 

rest,V 

.This test would attempt to look at a variety of indices that may indicate 
discrimination. Problems such as unequal levels of punishment or unequal kinds 
of offenses (certain offenses are only minority offenses) may also serve to 
exclude children unfairly. Information as to the kinds of offenses levied for 
what kinds of students and for what duration 'ind/or severity would have to be 
elicited. We propose that it should constitute evidence of racial discrimina- 
tion whenever the average punishment o-f minority offenders for given offenses 
exceeds the average pu.^ishment accorded non-minority offenders. It should also 
constlitute evidence of discrimination if. the average punishment for any given 
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offense has increased or if the kinds of offenses punishable have increased since 
the beginning of desegregation of a formerly segregated school system and if the 
percentage of minority students disciplined foi« any such offense exceeds their 
base percentage vis-a-vis the non-ninority school population. If evidence of all 
these exist, si^ch evidence should constitute a prima fdcie case of discrimination. 

Uhile this guideline v.i1l be useful mostly in systems that are currently or 
recently desegregating (Bostofi, for example, has suspended more than 1,500 
pupils since September when its desegregation plan took effect), OCR should take 
care thatjuture problems are alleviated by collecting data on these issues and 
monitoring' school systems as desegregation proceeds. 

By proposing these tests we do not intend in any way to hamper the complaint 
process for parents and children as a way to trigger investigation and response 
by you. 

There remain other complex questions. But I hope that the discussion here 
can serve as the basis for a serious and continuing set of discussions with you 
m the near future. CDF and other groups long involved in ensuring equal educa- 
tional opportunity are committed to seeing that something is done. I do not 
claim that CDF's suggestions are the last word on these co^uplex issues. Indeed, 
I have tried to candid]/ point out some of the potential problems that are 
presented by our propo .d tests. But I believe that these problems are soluble 
with reasonable effort. 

' The time is long Overdue for a decision in this area. The nation and its 
children must end the educational and personal v^aste that is reflected in the 
thousands of educational 'lives lost now through disciplinary exclusion, many for 
unnecessary reasons and others by unfair means. 

^ Sincerely yours, 



Marian Wright Edelman 

/mr 
Ends. 
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PROPOSED SURVEY FORM FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS FAILING TO MEET PROPOSED STATISTICAL 
TESTS ON R/iCIAL/ETHNIC^ISPROPORTION'S IN USE OF SUSPENSIONS Am/OR FOR PURPOSES 
OF ESTABLISHING A PRIMA FACIE FFJOING OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION UNDER TEST IV 

For each length of suspension whlcti is permitted in your district, check the due procesf procedures 
which must be follov^ed in the course of the suspension decision: ' 



Written notice of suspension 
to student: 

Written notice of suspension 
to parent: 

Right to a hearing: 

Right to counsel or third- 
party advocate: 

Right to sumon and cross- 
examine witnesses: 

Impartial hearing examiners: 

written hearing decision: 

Appeal of hearing decision: 



Indeter- 
minate* 



Length of Suspension Period in Days 
2 3 4 5 6-9 10 over 10 



ERLC 



Check if suspensions ..for the 
Indicated length in days are 
not allowed in your district: 



A suspension is considered for purposes of this report to be indeterminate only if a student does not 
know the length of his or her suspension after all administrative procedures have been completed. 
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Check the due process procedures used in your school system v/hen 
a student Is expelled: 

Written notice of expulsion to student _^ 

Written notice of expulsion to parent 
Right io hearing 

Right to counsel or third-party advocate 
Right to cross-examine 
Impartial hearing examiners 
Written heaT^ing decisions 
Appeal of hearing decision 

Does your school system publish .and distribute vvritten policies 
on suspensions and expulsions v/hich include a list of offenses 
which may result in suspension or expulsion and the penalties 
for such offenses? 

Yes No 



If yes, check those persons who receive copies of the policies. 

Students ' 

'Parents 

Teachers 

Principals 

*> ■ • 

Other school 
officials 



If no, do principals determine offenses which may result in 
suspension or expulsion^ 

Yes No 



If no, do teachers determine offenses which may result in 
suspension or expulsion? 

Yes No 
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4. If your system has adopted written policies on suspension and 
expulsion, were teachers, parents and students involved in their 
formulation? 

Teachers - Yes 

No ^ 

Parents - Yes 

No 

Students - Yes • 

No 

5. Is there any provision for regular participation in disciplinary 
policies and practices of; 

Teachers - Yes 

, No 

Parents - Yes 

No 

' Students - Yes 

" No 

If yes, describe such provision for each group. 



6. List below the types of disciplinary measures other than suspension 
and expulsion used in your school system to remove children from 
their regular classrooms for any period of time including but not 
limited to disciplinary transfers, in-school detention, etc. 
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Does your school system allow the use of voluntary or consensual 
withdrav/als in lieu of suspension or expulsion? 

Yes ^ No 

If yes, for what kinds of offenses or situations. 



List below the offenses for which students jnay be suspended and the 
length of the suspensions. Please be as specific as possible. 
Define any broad categories of suspensions listed such as "violation 
of school rules", insubordination, "disruptive behavior," etc. 



9. List below the offenses for which students may be expelled. Please 
be as specific as possible. Define any broad categories of expul- 
sions listed such as "repeated violations of school rules," "repeated 
insubordination," "disruptive behavior," etc. 
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10. For each type of offense above, and for each junior or senior high 
school or school with grade 7 or above, list on a separate page, 
the number of students suspended, the number of students expelled, 
and the suspension days by race and national origin. Use the 
format below: 



Offense: 



Students 
Suspended 

Suspensions 
one day 
2-3 days 
4-10 'days 
11-20 days 

Students 
Expelled 



Offense: 



(same as above) 



Am. 
Ind. 



Black 
Am. 



Asian 
Am. 



Sp. Surn'd 
Am. 



Others 



Total 
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n. Does your school district t^iko steps prior to str^pension or expul- 
sion to solve iho problo.n requiririQ »:^xclusion? 



If so» please indicate procedures followed: 



Conference with child 

Conference with parent 

Referral for counsell lag 

Referral to diagnostic 
services 

In-school detention 



Yes 



Mo 



Other? 
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MKMOKANDIM 



TO: 



Marian Wright Eciolinan 



ruUM: 



Pail 1 Sm 1 1 h Z^^'^^^'^^' 




RE: 



Office of. Civil Rxght*. 1972 and 1973 Elementary end 
Secondary Survey Data Jase on Magnetic Tape, Data 
Set Names: LD.MSOUT and LDMS73 



How Ke Analv/.ecl OCR Sirspensxon Data 

In preparing our report of tiie incidence of studeats suspended 
from schools, ve made use ot the data hase for 1972-73 and for 
1973-7'* provided to the ChiXdren*s Defense r\ind hy the Office of 
Civil Rights. Since the same data hase will he used hy the Office 
of Civil Rights for their cm analyses, I vill list some of the 
conditions ve encountered in using the magnetic tapes and the documenta- 
tion prepared hy the Office of Civil Rights contractor. 

Because the remainder of this memorandum is rather technical 
(and meant to he of use, primarily, to the Officers data processing 
spe'cialists), I offer here a plain language summary of our experience. 



Ir The documentation that ve received vas incorrect 
with respect to the most hasic properties of 
the data. It was incorrect ahout the physical 
length of data hlocks on the data tape. It was 
incorrect ahout the sequence in which data for 
different school districts would appear on the 
data file* It was incorrect ahout the logical 
structure in which the data is arranged in the 
data Ijase.' 

2. The contents of the data hases show evidence 
of ei tlier incomplete processing or of poor 
workmanship in the editing of school district 
reports onto the files. For example, tliere 
are two entries on tlie 1973 tape for New York 
City ! (l can*t see how even the federal govern- 
ment can overlook a second New York.) Georgia 
contains a "school district" named "CITY", and 
hearing OCR district code 2000037. It contains 
no children, but does contain invalid codes in 
some dafa fields • 
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The school suspension data collection format 
requires the matching of suspension figures 
reported on tlie 1973-7'* reports to enrollnents 
reported on the 1972-73 reports. It is ohvious 
that the OCR school code was never designed for 
such matching across years. Since the grade 
structure of a scliool may change from one year 
to the next, even as simple a "split" as betweeri . 
elementary and secondary students requires that 
we match records scliool-by-schcol. vi tliin district* 
We found 13>>08 individual schools vhich had the 
same U.S.O.E. (OCR) scliool code within district, 
but vhich bore different names in the two years. 
If even a small fraction of 15,30S were anything 
other tlian spelling "br name changes, we ^>rill have 
very inaccurate elementary/secondary breakdowTis • 
In 8 cases we found two scliools within a dis-trict 
which had different U.S.O.E. school codes but 
bore the same name. These are almost certainly 
errors of an undetermined sort and our checking 
for this condition %vas not exhaustive. 

There were '47 school districts which were present 
in the 1973-7'* data but which were not present 
in the 1972-73 data. Some of these are doubtless 
trash records left on file from the contractor's 
.incomplete editing in 1973-7/1 (and so no riatchjng 
1972-73 data were expected)'. However J there- were 
8'i schools reporting suspensions among the i^^ districts, 
so clearly some of these districts did exdst in the 
previous scliool year. 

It is possible that there are two distinct 
districts, both named Pleasant Grove, Oklahoma 
(U,S.O,E./OCR district codes 'i62A330 and 'i62'i36o) 
but neither has a matching 1972-73 record, (This 
condition rather overtaxed the editing capacities 
of our programs]) 

Lastly, even the most elementary editing on the 
reported numbers (and days) suspended was not carried 
out. The districts reported figures for five 
ethnicities, plus total. Over a thousand districts 
had totals which exceeded the siun of the five detail 
counts (which is logically possible if ethnic 
classification was not established); but almost 100 
districts gave totals tliat were smaller than the sum 
oJT the five details (and that is not logically' 
possible ) , 
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The following is an expression of opinion. The conditions 
described above (and in technical detail below), may ultimately 
derive in some instances from faulty preparation of forms by 
local school districts although numy are the typical result of 
keypunching errors. The essential point is that, regardless of 
their origin, they are the conditions which any reputable data 
processing contractor (a) detects in post-file-construction 



programming flaws are the demonstrable source; (c) notifies the 
client where source documents are suspect. Further, reputable 
work will include providing the client with editing and updating 
programs, check totals that balance to source document counts, and 
accurate documentation. The fact that such conditions can be detected 
is demonstrated by the fact that we detected them* I cannot resist 
adding that OCR would have detected them, also, had they made 
routine provision to draw preliminary reports from all data bases 
immediately upon receipt from a contractor. Using the data pre- 
vents abusing the data. 

I must add that the data processing staff of the Office of 
Civil Rights, and in particular, Ms* Barbara G,>\^ite of the 
Management Information Systems Branch, were very helpful and 
very competeat. Indeed without their assistance, we might still be 
looking for another New York. 

After our editing, we retained 2,862 school districts i/ith 
38,866 schools (in 1972-75), 20,6l8 of them reporting suspensions 
in 1973-7/1 for the school year 1972-75. 

In order to be retained in our analysis, a district had 
to have data in each of the two reporting years, had to have real 
schools with non-zero enrollments (at least in 1972-73), and had 
to have its records unduplicated in either file. In each of the 
652 districts where the numbers of schools of the grade* structures 
of the schools had changed from 1972-75 to 1973-7^, the district 
»^ records were examined to see that tfiere was no mismatch or other 
basic flaw in the data. We will doubtlessly have undercounted 
the number of suspensions, both because of the Sh schools with 
suspensions thrown out for lack of enrollment data, and because 
some schools with suspensions were closed in the subsequent year, 
and fio filed no reports. It is reasonable to assume, also, that 
since disproportionately many of the ethnically unidentified 
students appear in large city, reports (New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles; which contain higher than average concentrations of non- 
white students, we are also under-reporting the incidence of suspensions 
among non-white students. 

In general, we have made use of only data as "clean" as possible 
(short of field reconfirmation of district reports), and have chosen 
to let the remaining biases understate the extent of suspensions 
among school children.. 



validity edits; fb) 
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II. Basic Prop^^rtics of the Datascts : 

1. nCB ^information: The correct DCB*s that will allow in 
the 1972-.7'> data set (l)SN=LDMSOrT) and the 1973-7^* data set 
(DSX=LDMi?73) -ire as follows: 

DSN=LDMSOUT,VOL=SEn=O/45570, 

DCB= ( nECF>:=VSB , LKECL=SO/i , BLKSIZE='i02/i ) 

DSN=LDMS73,VOL=SEn=05S799, 

1)CB= ( RECFM=VSB , LRECL=80^i , BLKSIZE=3220 ) 

The documentation snppliad us gave a block ^'ize of h02h Tor the 
1973-7't data set, LDMS73, and wrong. I don't know whether the 
reblocking took place when the tape was copied, or whether the 
actual data base file supplied by the contractor is also at 5220 
bytes, but I suggest that OCR check before using it. 

2. For both files, the documentation directory specifies that 
the records are in "alphabeticiTl order by state" but that the school 
districts are in "no particular order" within a state,. Based on a 
telephone call to OCR, we were assured that the districts were in 
"alphabetical order" wi>thin state. On both files the districts are 
in strict ascending order by U.S.O.E. district gode. The district 
code is a seven digit niimber whose first two digits indicate the 
state. There has boen no editinir on state name or district name in 
the data records , which are merely hand coded sections of the district » s 
/ mailing address. Common sense reqijires that data file directories 
correctly describe the sequencing principle for a sequential data 
set. Without that information, we might have done several unnecessary 
(and very costly) full file sorts prior to matching across years. As 
it stands, the file contains many variant spellings for state names, 
and the district names are not necessarily those that would be used 
to. sort to alphabetical order by district name within state. 

At the very lea^t, it ought- to be possible to: 

a) provide OCR with a correct description of the 
file seqiience of the data base, and 

b) edit the state names for consistency 

From other indications to be described later, I suspect that 
the contractor made no provision for deleting a district record. 
The fudging about *the file sequence may have come about because 
the contractor had to process by U.S.O.E. district code in order 
to, match his file, but when a district name change occurred, he 
had to leave the original sequence (which was, nearly, alphabetical 
by district name within state) as it s.;ood, since to reorder the file 
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by the new namts would de*>troy the U.S.O.n, sequence. An example of 
such n situataon is Sierra Vista, Arizona, U.S. O.K. district code 
120Wib3. It prect»des, say, rartwri«!:ht , Arizona, U.S. O.K. 1201G80 
both in the actual file sequence, and in U.S. O.K. district code order, 
but not alphabetically. 1 sugijest a very simple remedy. Let the 
contractor place anoth^-r sequence numer on the district headers, 
which will give the strict alphabetical order for district names. 
This will correspond to U.S. O.E. Juimber in all but a few districts, 
priniaiMly those A^iieh have undergone a name change, or which are m»wly 
assirtned I'.S.O.t:, codes. This number luiuld be used to sort to distxuct 
name order (usually wiJhiu state code), and it would avoid (as the 
current U.S. O.E. code usually does) the problem that the alphabetical 
district name on file is uot the correct one for sorting. An example 
of the latter difficulty is, say. 

Sort Orde r Desired Actual Name on File U.S. O.E. District rode 

Gateway Borough, Alaska Gateway Borough 11001 50 

Greater Anchorage Doroui^h GTK AXCHORAGli^ . 1100180 

Greater Sitka Borough GREATER SITIO\ 11002'i0 

Note that the current li :^.0.E, district code gets the alphabetical 

order correct, uhile the actual name on file would place GRE <ihead 

of GTU if sorted blindly. Since the assignment of unique alphabet ierxl 

sequt*nce numbers for district^ name would have to take place only once 

per district (not once per year) except when name changes occurred, 

and since the current U.S. O.E. code provides a good sequence for all 

except a tiny fraction of the districts, the idea might be practical. 

It would, of course, pay for itself many times over since all alphabetica3^ 

reports by distrisot could sort on the four bytes of niuneric data instead 

of 32 bytes of alp\iabet ically coded district name. And the contractor 

could continue to Arocess in U.S.O.F. code order, making district name 

changes without resikfjuencing the file. The cost to the contractor 

would ^e the programming j)^edod to detect when a district name change 

occurred, so that a new alphabetical sort sequence number could be 

assigned - but then he ought to have been monitoring that right along. 

3. My copy of the Directory prepared by the OCR contractor 
gives a "baby talk" walking tour through the wonders of , a field-coded 
i-eplaeeraent-valuesfonly data structure. Tt was a bit skimpy in 
offering warnings tbat trash district header records had been left 
in the file, and that these records did not contain all the necessary 
replaeoraent values to, at least, zero out the data from the proceeding 
district's records. My personal favorite was U.S. O.E. code ,2000037 
district name "Cm" in Georgia, from the 1972-"73 data base. In this 
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iii^^tanro, OCR miftht \ui better otf in noitiii!'. the contractor to m;iKe 
his stile re.->iMnble hi^ ducuwentaf i'atlii»r than thf I'everse. 1 

.sus|itV»t that "( ITV* Kas a keypuiit h error for data meant for i\inericus 
City, nenr«!ia, but I have no \w*y nf being sure. In any case, is tliero 
any 'jio-5si!il«* rtst^^n uh\ the c'un<ia< t<»r cannol prohibit incoinp!i»te 
dit^trict header^ from i^'oiui? on r«lc? 

III. Strut'tui'e : 

1. T!n«x'«. ar«* si^rao district vcords wliich are in such disarray 
that it is i ?npo>v.ilil f to Kno;» \Au\i happent*d. The best tlusl I c.'in 
do is to de.sorilie vhat is on filr in caeli of the tuo years. 

"CITY", Cieorfiia, U.S.tM:. i < (U 200U0>7- Present on thf 1072-73 
file, Kith no natchinj: U.S.OJ:. mUe on the *l97"5-7'i file. Tlie distiuc-t 
contai'ns no sehool record.^, and ills header is incomplete. - 

FAIHFIFin rmocsHJP, U.s.o.K. ^ode /1OO50IO and 

FAlHKrCLD KnA'SHIP, N.J., l^.S.O.L. code 'i0050/i(i are both 
present on the 1971-7/1 fiio, vi Ms no laatch by U.S. O.K. code to 
the \^)72''7''f file, and both cont.i*o two school rccordts* 

NEW YORK CITY, K.Y. , U.S. O.K. code /|2205S0 and 
NEW Y(tHK riTY, N'.Y., U.S. O.I eode ^i222">S0. The first New 
YorK City is th«» real one, and it is present on both Xi les. The 
second N'mw York City has no selmoKs and is pros*»nt only on tlK* 
I^JI'JtII filf. It vas th«« "coiniM Jfnce" of the di(?lt error in the 
U^S.o.I,. coiif- Khieh su"»M».stoa Xv »i<* that tlie contractor has trouble 
(a) k*«ypunchin't and (b) dfJetin^i laulty records from tho filo. 

m:ASANr onovi:, 0KL\., U.S.O.r. code 'i62/|>3u nnd 
PLKASWr tlHnVL, oKLA., U.S.fi,r. eude ^tG^hZGo. 1hGs«* arc both 
pri'Si'nt un tlic* l97"-7'i fil*-, and nfithf-r is presi-nt on the 1972-71 
filo. But the scliool data for ^hes<? two di:stricts are different 
tho first havjini/, ont^ sclionl and tlic sec«md two schools* ' 

My r.u»^>s js tliat "CITY" Georgia, and tlie second .\Vw York are 
trasli records, \»hile th«» otlier t\»o cases aro ermnenus duplications 
in st»no sta«xo of conpletinn. Has OCU considered establishiiu^ cheek 
counts of thf nunbi-r of r!i>tricfs (and perhaps even tlie number of 
sclKM»ls) to wliirli the crin tract or is expected to pmve? 

2. Tlip n»'\t list of districts that I provido shows tliose 
districts tliat did hav«« ^iclionl;, ri-purtin^^ in 197''i-7'i, luit which 
weren't on tlo* 1972-7'' file (that is, the uholo district was missinf' 
in l«l72-7''i). lhi*r<' 1:; a r.ond iMissibilify riiat tliese distrietij arc 
all lo?ut ir.itf, and art' i-itlK-r inuly crt'atfd or reporting, for* the 
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firht time. I »mvo no way to oliock furlhfi' on tlio validity of tin- 
(lata for tlu^st? cli^trietii (\^e dropped them from our report)', and V 
merely provide the liht for OrU's^uho: 

lOOlbOO Guntersville City, Alabama 

lOiUTlO Hale I'ountv, Alabama 

1002-hO Midlield, Alabama 

1003*110 Vilcox County, Alabama 

1 20 Pi r»3 Si e rra V i .s t a , Arizona 
120^973 Mesa, Arizona 

150^670 Lakei>xde, Arkansas 

i/i09i»s3 Coauhelle Valley, CaliXorriia 
l'il050U Hanford Joint Union, California 

1505150 East 'Otero, Colorado 

26055^10 Atcbiiion, Kansau ^ 

36o^i/|/iO Box Elder, Montana 
3605031 Brockton, Montana 
3603 160 Brown i ng , Men t ana 



'1OINJ50 Woodbury, Nev Jerf.ey 

/|1002'j0 Bloumfield, Kew Mexico 

'iltm-'ijo Chataa Valley, Xew Mexico 

^ilUUr>Ui Pulce, New Mexico 

/1IOI230 JIateb Valley, New Mexico 

/il015>0 Las Ve^'.as City, New Mexico 

'ilOlShO Mora, New Mexico 

/ilO:iO/«o Pena^co, New Mexico 

'1IO2160 Questa, Now Mexicc 

/il02'iU0 Santa Hosa, New Mexico 

'OO2560 Lee County, North Carolina^ 

'ibO^iM^O Holey, Oklahoma 

^j60Gu6u llynr, Oklahoma 

'i6097bu Dewar, Uklahona 

'<613M20 Hartshorne, Oklahoma 

'i62^^i^0 Preston, Oklahoma 

'1623200 Pryor, Oklahoma 

'1626730 Salina, Oklahoma 

'i62t*7'*0 Stili^ell , Oklahoma 

'1632220 VL-leetka, Oklahoma 



do have some diffieulty believin?^ Miat Lee County, N.C. is cither 
n new district, or has first attracted the attention of OCU in 1973-7^1. 
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51395^10 Aiulos Central, South Dakota 
5175'i20 r:ast ClK!rl(».s Mix, Soutli DaKota 

53l26/»0 Cameron, Texas 

532r^(>lO> Lainesc'i, Texas 

532b6:20 Lyford', Texas 

533'<'» to Paiviiee , Te^as 

5358H20 San liie^^o, Texas 

^ 57019-0 Cusiek, Kasiiin^ton 

3. Beeaiise the data base for 1972-73 contained many districts 
added for that year only as part of special studies, I did not draw 
off the corresponding list oX di;>lriets that did have 1972-75 records, 
but which did not have 1973-7'* records. There were 5,19'* districts 
that fell into t)iis .eato(!;ory. Of course, among these 5>19'i are som(» 
which ought to have re*ported in 1973-7'*, ^uit did not. In addition, 
there are surely some which will "match" by name (not Ijy U.S. O.K. 
code) to some of our problem districts already listed. Since we had 
about two weeks and a budget jof under i>600 for our whole rfjport, 
some thin*; had to give - and the scan ol these 5^9^^ districts for 
individual d i screp^mci cs was what gave. 

We nx.)W come to the problem of matchl-ng schools within districts, 
across years. 1 will first describe t!»e prolyl em. Dach school record 
contains a school code that is assigned by bhe contract<^»V each yeai*. 
The documentation makes no promises that these codes have ruiy connection 
from year to year. Based on ii telephone call to OCil, wc assumed tliat 
the school codes usiuilly were the same. from year to yQar (with 5 or ». 
10 percent errors). We found that 15,30S sc^ipol records carried the 
same school code number (withni district) buH; had a differently spelled 
^school campus name. Obviously mot>l of theseiiuust be just nominal chan^^cs 
in spellings or abbreviations. Nonetheless, ' even a small percentage 
of true mismatches would, of./course, throw off our split jetwecn 
elementary and secondary totals, al though it would hav'b no real effect 
upon our district totals. 

We also found 8 schools which had the same name but which had ^ 
dilf(»rent school code numbers in the two years. Further, our. scan 
for this condition was strictly Imi^ed, and thore is no way that 
I' can guess how many times the condition occurred, but remained un- 
detected by our programs. (in other words, we, didn't read back and 
forth over th<' whole district list of i^cliools 
match when wo found a code match failure; we 
back one schof>J * ) 



read 

looking for a name 
only looked ahead or 
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I Have one ouier clue to present. Tlicro Kore 228 distracts 
wluch Had exactly the same number oi' schools m 1975-7^1 as in ly?*^-?^ 
bnt vhere the scliool codes did not match for one or raore schools ^ ' 
I'Or these districts, the codes failed to mateli for 599 out of 3 110 
nidividual scliools, or a failn^re rate of 19.2 percent. That is' just 
too high to be an oecasiona-1 roplaceinent campus or similar small 
change. 

For our purpose, since ve can trust the district totals, even 
11 not the elementary/secondary breakdovn, the problem is only a 
nuisance. But doesn't OCU ever study school-by-school chan-es in 
the racial composition (say) within districts? IIou do you carry out 
tliese studies with accuracy? ^ - 

At the very least, the contractor should provide a "lo'-ic" 
edit to control the coding of school codes. Each school campus 
report ought to specify whether or not it is a new campus this year, 
il It IS not, then the e^dit programs should force it to match an 
existing school campus record for that district by name, or issue a 
warning If it does not. The edit programs should also "balance" 
the numbers of schools f^om year to year, so that discrepancies could 
be detected - including failures to report previously existing schools. 
Notice that this procedure only requires very minov modifications to 
tne reporting forms, since data on new campuses are gathered now. 
The edit programs would have to be now, since it is obvious tliat 
nothing resembling Control over school campus idcntif icat ion exists 
today. 

V J" contractors argue that it is lippossibXc to match ^ 

.haml coded names becaus.e of the extensive variations in spe]lin".s and 
abbreviations that ue non-electronic humans use, I offer the followin" 
hvery direct mail house has a "duplicate name finding" -scan program "* 
routinely used to purge duplicate names 'Xrom eonsQlidated maiUiw 
lists, and school buildings are named 0r real people in the^. vast 
majority of districts. Such programs operate in two stages. In the 
iir»t stage the program uses the duplicate name algoritlim to "nucss" 
which names input match names on file, and prints out a list of its 
matches (actually, only of its matches where the match was less than 
perfect, or nearly perfect).* People -who arc still much hotter than 



*OCIl has school campus addresses as w6ll as names, so the actual 
failure-to-match-correctly rate Kill he verv low. Scanning a correctly 
matched school will surely take under 15^onds per school. That 
means /.GOOD schools can he scanned in 180 clerical man/hours, or for 
a cobt of under 5,1,000. Assuming a 5 percent mis.s-match rate and 5 
ZTk^^'nrn'' .^T'^ correction (both way too high), anather 18o' hours 
and s';l,000 will m.-.ikfi ^Uie corrections. That is rouRhly ft" 000 for 

atuu|?.My, and doesn't count the intellectual stimulatian 
to the OCU pontractor gained in doing scyiicthing right for a change. 
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computers at this task - just scan the computer *s matching to see 
where they disagree. The second stage receives input coded only for 
thobe cases uhere the human scnnneri> disagreed AVith the computer's 
tentative roatch-ups, and the input overrides the computer's assign- 
ments. The rest. of the assignments go through as the computer first 
suggested. Of ooiurse, tlie programs do not just match lctt<jr-by- letter 
(as ours did* due to lack of time), but first purge all expected 
abbreviations (KL, ELRM, SCII, SCHOOL, IIS, GRADE, etc.) and then 
matches "by length in order with skips allowed", for example: 



Thomas 


Alva 


Edison 


T 


A 


Edison 


Thomas 


A 


Edison 


T 




Edison 


TA 




Edii>oh 






Edison Falls 



^ Thomas 

Are all allowed matches, with the" last t\Vo obviously doubtful to 
a human, but not to a cdraputer. The 5th, TA EDISON might be flagged 
by the computer as suspicious, although to a human it is an obviously 
allowed"^ variant. 

In summary', I have no idea whether OCR wants to improve the 
scliool-by-school matching, but It can be done. Although, unlike 
the other suggestions that I make, this one does have real and 
perhaps substantial costs attached (for the clcriqal scanning - the 
computer passes are very cheap.) 

IV. Input Field Validity Checking : 

f. The actual numbers-on file for schools can err (or appear 
to err) for three reasons: ' ^ 

a) The district just made a mistake. 

b) The contractor made keypunching erroi^s, and either 
is not verifying or is allowing his verify operators 
to "red button" by a mismatch rather than to pull 

• and repunch the data. 

c) Some very unusual condition occurring in the local 
district has .resulted in the district coding (to 

the best of its ability, correctly) very odd figures. 
This is usually a case where the forms were just not 
flexible enough to cover th'e local circumstances, and 
is quite understandable. 
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- It IS important to OCU that they KnoK - or at least have ^ 
a chance to know, i;hat happened in each instance. In some cases 
they may wish to ha\ e the local district correct the return, in 
some instanc^fs 0(:h may itself choose to '"fix" tlie data, and in ' ' ' 
^sojne instances OCK may want to leave the anoinolies just as they ^ 
' are, but be in a position to recofjnix.e them later (and even inforni 
V' helpless innocents like CDF about their existence). Some anomolies 
• may attract lield office attention from their very nature - for 
instance; Los Angeles » total absence oX any suspensions. In any 
case, OCR has a right to be present as these conditions are handled, 
and that requires that the contractor produce a post-file creation 
.validity edit for all testable fields on the data base* 

2. I Kill list the kinds of anomolies that ve detected among 
the very small proportion of the data fields that we used in our 
report. 

a) Some districts coded total numbers of students suspended 

^ at least once, and total number of suspension days that were less 
than the sum of the detail for the five ethnically distxnguisFecF 
groups. It is logically .possible for the total to exceed the sum 
of the detail (and it certainly does, often enough) when some suspensions 
have occurred among ethnically unidentified students. But there is 
no logical way for the opposite to happen. 

b) It is logically possible for the number of students suspended 
at least once to exceed the number of students enrolled in October 
Jmany more students enroll during the year, and old and new are 
suspended- with gay abandon during the year). .But it is V^^jgy . difficult 
for me to believe that S])anisJi Surnamed students In Columbia" County , 
Georgia; Amorican Indian students in Memphis, Tennessee and Berkeley' 
County, South Carolina; and American Asian students in Cairo, Illinois 
were all suspended at the rates indicated. Obviously, OCK needs a 
listing of such discrepancies, since the action to be taken in each 
case IS a matter for judgment and perhaps field investigation. 

c) It is also the case that OCR ought to receive discrepancy 
lists for districts that leave the ethnic composition of their sus- 
pensions largely unidentified: Phoenix Union High, Arizona; 
Bardstown, Kentucky; Baltimore City, Maryland; Do^me Township, New 
Jersey; Roselle, New Jersey; jDumberland County, North Carolina- 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Chicago, Illinois; Willingboro, New 
Jersey; North I^ergen, New Jersey; Mount Healthy City, Ohio; New 
\ork City, (the first). New York; Waterbury, Connecticut^; Peoria, 
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rilmois; Hudyanl, Michi|^an; ami nuc)ie"5ter, Nc\. York, All leXt more 
than 73 percent of their suspc^nsiuns ethnically unulonti f ietl. It 
wonUl certainly also be of value to pick oul those districts with 
mmsually JoK numbers of suspended students (like Los Angeles, 
Californja, with none) if only for praise (if merited). 

Of course, the i>anie kinds of validity reviews can be defined for 
most of the other fields in the data base. The cost of scanning 
the new files for discrepancies is very small, and the value to'^OCR 
is .qui te higli. 

The procedure that CDF used in its report, namely listing the 20 
worst districts for a variet>' of test quantities, is a very simple 
and effective way of monitoring the condition of fields on file, as 
yell as an excellent first look at the kind and scope of real conditions 
(once the keypunch errors have been corrected). 



12/15/7^ 
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ppxOr ol'^^s, Divert* ^ 
OifiC"? of Civil P:c:.:s 
Oepar c*- ^nt of Ke2ltr», education 

and tfalfdre * 
rashin^ton, 0. C. 

Doar Petor; 

On DecciTiber 19, 1974, v;e presented a letter to you rcoarcim^ cur findiiKjs 
• on children out oP school in America. Ke discu^ ecl sp..*cif ical ly the grc^al 
racial di span' ties in suspension rates which i.e found in our anal^-sis of OCR 
suspension data and in our ov/n survey data. Wo urged OCIi (1) to clrafi and dis- 
seminate a specific compliance policy under Title VI of the Civil Pviyhts A^l 
1964 outlav/ing racial discrimination in disciplinary practices and (?) to 
design a specific cornplianc^ profjrtiift in order to prevent and corrt'>*.t racial 
discrimination in school disciplinary practices. !,'e set forth fivf* sov^uific 
tests OCR might adopt to achieve this latter 903I. >Jhree of thc^se lests ^ 
statistical: (1) the Chi Square t*,*st; (2) the differdntial proportions tes^.* <;r 
(3) die frequency test for schools within districts. l.*e pronised to prs.JOM- 
f{»-i.'ard to you our ?nilysis of hov/ these statistical tests would in Tact c i 
Th«s letter is the result of our applicatioii of th** v.»rious yioiny.cd h<.fs 1 
school districts in the state of Connecticut. 

Statistical tests alone cannot "prove" that a disparity in suspj!uic*i riN; 
is due to unjustified racial discrimination (though OCR could ere ^ to an iir. - 
butable presumption at certain levels). Uhal th^y* can do ib rule out as hi^uly 
improbable sc^na "innocent" explandtions of apparent bias. The te^.ts w projjo . • 
are designe7"prinarily to indicate which districts do not, show evldenre uf 
racial discrimination: suspension rate disparities are explainable in te^r , oi 
"innocent" factors such^ as the small size of the district "br thf relative infr ■ 
quency of suspensions. Since OCR's resources ani limited, elimin/Jtimi distn- ^ 
for v/hich such "innocent" explanations are tenable \yill allow more andjaor-j 
extensive reviews of the regaining districts.' 



Our tests show that an "innocent" explanation r]ay exist not that it in Uv I 
does exist. It would not^ be legitimate to conclude that a district not sele< 
for'further review is proved to be free of racial discrimination in susuen., 
practices. However, we believe that a uniform and clear OCR policy combin-j! 
with procedures for parents to co-nplain will adequately covc*r th^y^ ^dl'iiri- : 
Moreover, neither our tests, nor any statistical t^sts, require OCR to s^^ • 
any prior or external information \;hich it r»ay have respecting racial cor'i- 
in local districts. 



NM.Oifcl Other '17« n STWfCT, r» W WAV^I-JC.TO*. DC ?50'i| (202) It/? 
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C".* •";*:>ei <^re very conservative, ^j^cvertijelo^is, owr Connecticut 

t"~^ t^/, vorc districts will show u pri,:u focie case of racial 

dj<>cr '-/r i-:.-, coiild adequately review. Thn 'is nbV'a "fault" of th- 
t?s"s. I: :$ a drar^jstic illustration of the extent of the racial pi'Oi)'!^'") 

ift su?;^ 5^ 'ting the burden of proof to districts who meet the £>"inia 
facfy cal .sts ^or racial discrimination is crucial therefore to ali 

effv-ctiYC- c«- i;-^-^:-: program/' 

l.'e recc-^arcf stratification of districts by size of enrollinent: Large 
districts wl:h en-o^lronts over 15,000 students; medium districts v/ith enroll- 
ments between 5,000 .and 15,000 studc^nts; and small districts with enrollments 
under 5, COO students. 3 This will help OCR acquire inforfnation about the 
proble;ns of enforcement across a reasonable spectru^n of districts. 

App'^icatipn of Our Proposed Tests: ^5^ Districts in Connecticut 

Me examined 15 Connecticut school districts with data ava'ilable on the 
1972-73 and 1973-74 data sets for su.spensions during the 1972-73 school year. 
Connecticut v;as not selectf^d because it showed severe suspension problems. It 
was selected because it was typical in the variety of problems it presents 
although only 15 districts reported to OCR. Since black student si^spensio.i 
rd'res display larger and inore pervasive disparities vis-a-vis p^ajority stn.leat 
si*>pension rates, and v^ore enrolled in relatively large numbers in all 15 dis- 
tricts, v;e applied our tests only to black and white suspQnsion rates/' 



OCR shviuld select a sntiller group of the most egre*nous districts for field 
review^*. This does not mean that no action can Lc\ trJ.en before a review. Use 
of the foUowup survey we proposed earlier micjht be appicpriate stop to take 
short of selected field visits, llhile'the rankings and measures our tests 
provide may be useful ,in determining priorities, their use in decisions for on- 
site reviews cannot be determinative. Available resources and problems encoun- 
tered when such' reviews are mounted would have to be considered as would oth^j 
information OCR may have about a district beyond the survey. Statistics are 
only an aid to and not a substitute for human judgment. 

3 

It wouldvbe reasonable to. hold giant (over 200,000) metropolitan districts by 
themselves because of the tirre commitments that their review would entail. 
There are 8 such districts containing approximately 20"> of the minority studr^nt 
population. OCR may also wish to review districts separately by states group-^d 
according to regional offices, since both the resources available to each 
regional office and the type of suspension practices encountered vary. 

^'similar calculations v/ould have to be mdo for each distinct minority group fcr 
which OCR collects data. 
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. " ' ? tr.' total enrollments of Vn-j 15 di^.tricfs, the nutpL> -r of 
S--<; *~ .'rrlU:' \\ OcvOi^or, 1972, th-t^ nunber of stuJ-^nls ^.u^pend.-d duriiKj 
19/.' '"c*^ ."rj, hi.cK other (including SpanUh Sumaih-'fJ Anvrir<in, /'nerkc!- 
!hJ,-*' , r-/' A>.ricdn students), and fch? total for cuc.h district/^ 



A. Pj^p: se- 
lf \.:> consider a hypothetical district in which white and black students 

in fact had exactly equal probabilities of being L>uspended, there \;ould slill 
b;« srrall chance fluctuations in the proportions of white and black eniollnents 
suspended. Equal probabilities of suspensions are conipatiblo v/ith small 
variations in the actual ratios suspended. Stated simply, if we had a jar 
containing 90^pc^rcent blue candies and 10 percent green candio^, in ten candies 
drawn frcra th^ jar strictly at randon, we would not be surprised to find cither 
no (,reon candies or two or three green candies in the 10. If the differences 
between v/hite and black suspension rates within a real district were so slight 
as to be explicable by just such small chance fluctuations then it would not be 
reasonable to conclude that the real disparity was itself primi facie evidence 
of racial discrimination. 

The Chi Square test insures that no district is selected for review if the 
racial disparity in suspanslon rates is reasonably compitihle with such chance 
fluctuations,. The test does not prove that such disparities are in fact du3 
to ch'tnce fluctuations. 

B. Wovf Chi Square Works 

Cl)i Square's initial hypothesis, c,allcd the "null hypothesis", is one of 
equality, i.e.> suspensions within a school district are carried out in <i 
iranner that v;hite and black students have equal probabilities of suspt^nsion. 
It then calculates the likelihood that an observed dispaM'fy in suspension 
r<ites could have appeared in a district with equal probabil i ties of suspensions 



Accurate ethnic reports are essential. Using the school district data wo 
apply (1) the. Chi Square test; (2) the differential proportion tests (D.^T); 
(3) the frequency tests (FT) for schools within districts; and (4) ranking 
tests for determining relative severity among districts for whom a l>)'jm facu 
case of racial discrimination has been established. Some districts d'id no> 
give ethnic identification for some of the students that they suspendecl, 
The number of students which the district reported as suspended at least 
once, but for which thfi district did not supply an ethnic identification, "is 
shown in the column labelled "unidentified". It will be important in apply- 
ing oUr formulae to recall that "unidentified" suspensions do exist necessi- 
tating slightly different methods of calculation. 
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I;-: • - , I ". \:n(^n th'd likelihou! is $v..:lK for CAUfple; less than 1 in 
'/ • ^ t-rJard, can say ijt Uie uispniiy ir> unlilely to have 

r^'. .^^v^ "r:^ : • f iuctudt ion<i of equ<il susj^ension r<ite'^>. I'ii'^n the likeli- 
t ' \* ? o: ' ''^0 thon 1 1n20, we can c»>n^.lucle thdt the observed clispiirily 

in S'.\^::'^.s^ 'a:t:s ;s compatible with chance fluctuations. ^ 

'.'3 jvu^rested C-^i Square because legal precedent for its usf> exi-sts. (See 
pa-'j 7 of 0-*' lc:t:?r- to you of December 19, 1974.) But tliere are other" stat- 
istical tests Tc^i CO ild perforn the task of deternnuin^j a [>rj_!M f ac i e case of 
racial discriT.ina: 'O-^ equally well. 

C. Chi Scrj tre Calculations 

Chi Square involves five steps. 

(1) Arranging the relevant data from the district for v;hich the 
calculation is to be made. 



• In order to ascertauA the likelihood of chance fluctuations as a compatible 
explanation for observs^d disparities in suspension rates, v/e compute a nuniber, 
called the Chi Square value. This number can range from ^^ero upward without 
limit. V'e then compare the calculated Chi Square value to a reference value 
set by statistical theory. If our observed Chi Square value exceeds the 
refereijce level, then we conclude that the observed disparities are "signifi- 
cantly" different from those that might be brought about by chance fluctua- 
tion^. The v/ord "significant" is used iiere in its stcitistical sense, v;hich 
roughly, means "ir^probable" and does not have its usual meaning of " iinpartaut" . 

The reference value that we propose be used is the one which would be 
exceodrjd by chance in data from a non-discriminating district only one tine 
in tW'^nty. This reference level is alternatively known as 'the .05 level of 
significance" and as the "5 percent rejection region"; both are merely differ- 
ent ways of saying that non-discriminating districts will exceed this reference 
value by chance only one time in twenty. ^ 

Detailed statistical descriptions of the theory of Chi Square testing 
can be found in Kendall and Stuart (1967), chapter 33, volume II (reference 
(1)). Detailed descriptions of the distributional theory from which the 
values for the reference levels were selected can be found in Lancaster, 
chapter 11, reference (2); this citation also contains extensive .naterial 
defining the power and performance characteristics of Chi Square tests in 2 
by 2 tables, a small portion of which v;as used to develop the v/arnings 
offered in our section on calculation. 

^Each step is described in order, and some brief explanation is offered as to 
why each step is needed to insure that inferential validity? is maintained. 
V.'e show the calculations both in symbolic formuldc and with real data from 
Stratford, Connecticut. 
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v-i "C"^'-' thjt the exriocteci v.^lu*'v of nu'.y.rs su ^^pendc-d ore 

i:t "iCr ai, to threaten the test's valid ivy. 

r , rrf. forhjla for the Chi Souaro Vcilue to the district 
d:xta ^-.^ crrarijed in step (1). 

('^5 Ccv-^'i'-: tre calculated Chi Square value to the reference level 
'def*>-:-*: :re .01» level of slgnlficance'arid concluding that a 
R^^l^'S V'll^ case of discrimination e/.ists if the calculated 
va'i i- eACveds the reference level. 

(5) After calculating and comparing the Cni Square values for all 
the -districts in a set (the nation, an enforceiuent region, a 
state, etc.), checking to insure that the reference level (the 
.05 level of significance we propose) is operating conservatively 
despite the nunter of such tests curried out ^or all the dis- 
tricts in the set. / 



^ • Arranqing the Da ta fpr^alcujjtion 

^"""^ 

for each district, the data from the Annual Civil Rights Survey Report 
should be arranged in the t\/o-column by t\/o-roii fonudt shown in Table II attached. 

Th^- pnlj/ numbers entering the tabular array are those for cither the 
whit^ (majority) students or the black (minority) students. Black suspen- 
sion rates are not conoared to pooled suspension rates for other minority 
group:, because a district ought^not'be allo*..ed to justify sus^iendimi bldck 
stud.^nts beyond white ratL-5 because it also sus,;3f*ds Spanish surnamed students 
beyond \/hite rates. Thus each minority gcoup should be compared separately 
to the majority rates. * • ^ ~ ™ - ^. 



^ ■ Checking flxpected Values^ by Cochran's Rule 

The Chi Square reference value that we employ is an approximation to the 
exact value. Districts with very few students or with very low suspension 
rates May produce calculated Chi Square values for \/hich the approximation is 
inaccurate. Cochran, reference (3), p. 417 £t seq. shows that two simple 
restrictions will insure tihe approximation's~accuracy. We recon.niend that 
both restrictions be used, and in a form somewhat stronger than Cochran pro- 
posed, so that no dispute regarding the accuracy of the approxiniation may, 
arise: 

First, Chi Square should not be applied to any disU'ict \/ith fewer than 
50 students (Cochran proposed /;o) in the co.obined suni of the majority and 
minority enrollment (white and black enroll/nent in our Stratford exaiiple, 
in general). Since the enrollment of whites and blacks combined is 9,G70 in 
Stratford, over 40,. the first restriction is inapplicable. In fact, it will 
apply to no district in Connecticut and to only a handful in the nation* It 
must nevertheless be checked to insure the soundness of the inference of 
prima facie discrimination. 
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1^9 strict ion requires so:^e calculation. For cdch of the four 

ceiU in r'^e o- tre duta array sho.m in Table II, \:o define an "expected 
valCiC' , : T'Tt Is, n,-^- is tjie expected value for tho ceil in the ith rov/ 
and t'--? j^^ 0:"^.. of the Jirrdv,'^ where i and j can range over 1 and 2.) 



Table III shows the expected values calculated for each of the four 
cells in the Stratford table. The expected va,lues are the number of students 
who would have been suspended, or not suspended, if both the number of 
students and the number of suspensions had been exdCtJy equal and the district 
bad in fact suspended black and white students at equal rates. In Stratford, 
the expected number of suspensions (under exafctly equal rates) for white ' 
students Is higher than the rctual number of suspensions observed, while the 
expected value for the nunber of suspensions for bluCk students is Im/er than 
the number observed. , . ^"^ ^ " 

Cochran's second restriction is that Chi Square should not be calculated 
for any district where the ,smalles^t of the four ex|»3cted values does not 
exceed 10 (Cochran rccominendad '5) . " Since the lowest expected value in tho 
Str-Hford dita is 56.6, which exceeds 10, the second restriction does not 
apply. In Connecticut, the second restriction will »^pply to no district, and 
it will apply to only a handful of districts across the country. DuL as with 
the first restriction, it should be checked to insure the soundness of the 
inference of prima facie discrimination.^ 

In sum, these restrictions are meant to avoid singling out a district for . 
further review when the statistical procedures mi^ht overestimate the extent 
of the discrimination in that district. They are not meant to imply that very 
small districts cannot discriminate but inerely insure that the statistical 
procedures are applied where accuracy is verifiable. 



3 ■ Applying the Chj Square ForruJ a 

.The calculated value of Chi Square, X'^, will .be: 

2 2 
* • X = n^^. (|n^2 "21 ' "ll "22'" "++) 



"1+ V "+1 ^2 



For nonhlack ininority group sty^ients, both restrictions will come ihto play 
more frequently. They constitute "small numbers in many- districts. V.'hen 
either restriction does apply, OCR has two choices. It can conclude that the 
nuj.be^^ of st'.jd^Tts in >district is too small to use statistical procedures 
for a P£i7^ /A-^t or review. Or OCR can useTisher's exact test ('^38 

Kendall e'n^i St;Hrt, pp. 550-552), which does not depend upon any approximation 
in setting reference levels. 
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\zr-'C7^ ^ 1 ...1^. V 'i ire f-ositive absolute (lif(oron(.f siiouUi i.so'f. 
Mr..-:: tfu; ..ja*^:^;. -ii^u : is lusj.U ive, it ir.uiCiiL(»"> tlincrUiMiwlion f'(j<,iri% 
\,hiV3 s:u:i-:r:^ fu' rinorily studonlr. K hcui^ te.Ud. l/hlle this 

"r?*'c.b ' c^!s:* V- . " loi; not ap4)C'/u* fro'iuciflly , it musi be treuUd 
exciCtly as • . co ;o't situation of discnuincition afiuinst lainority 9rou,' 
students. lO'.r.j \ no stc'tlst ic<il]y <;i9nif1canl discriiuiiuition o;:isfs ti<jdins 
i.'hite studopt^ .r v v of our 15 Connecticut districts. Thus, dpplyiny the 
forriula <,bDve id -at ford's data, v;o hdve:^ 

- 9670 •( 78 -8268 - 679-645 ~ 1/2 9670)^ 
9670 '( 644904 - 437955 - 4835)^ 
9670 •( 202114 )^ 

395020167>01320 ' 
43545102791021 

9.05 

The Chi Square value for Stratford ib 9.05. 

^- P.£i!!i21**l'^iLy^^? Calculated Chi Squ ire to tho Reference [ evel 
The calculated Chi S<;uare value is coppci red la the followinfi re Terence 

* Likelihood of ob.>eryiricj d 
value as high or hj9her 
, from chance varfaCions; (signif ic<uice) Reference Level 

1 jn 1000 .001 10.83 

1 in 100 .01 6.64 

1 in 20 . .05 3.84 

1 in 10 ,1 2.71 




This formula uses Yates' correction for continuity by subtraction v/ithin the 
squared ten.i in the numer.itor of he quantity 1/2 n^-y. This correction is 
required whenever. a district "fixes" the number of suspensions in advance, for 
example, by having a policy of suspending no ino.'"t> thati 10 percent of its' 
student body, nost districts do not, in fact, establish any such linitation 
on th^» number of suspensions. As Plockett (1961, reference (4)) has sho^n, 
the correction is only needed v/henever such a district pol jcyS?/ ists. Sinco 
Uie effect of maklnfi the /a r -section v/hen it is no; needed, for districts v;f;Ich 
do not limit their nurnber of suspensions, is to mjke tlie test even nore con- 
servative, v/e recon4:iend its use in every Cd.;e. There is- nothinfi In the Civil 
Rights Survey to indicate i;hQt{K'r a limit on the nuirbcr of students suspo.K! 'cl 
exists for a district. Yatos* correction v/as established in Yates (refori-iHO 
(5)) and further corrections, which are not needed in our case, are discuss J 
• in Fisher and Yates (pp. 4-8, reference (6)»). . 
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l\e risi^Mct's disparity from eA(>]<nnil»le chance variations, the 

grrCtcr i:>; ca'c^'rced Chi Souaro value. When tho calculdlod Chi Squ^-irc vdliKi 
exceeds a rc-;."e'^ce level, we can therefore conclude that the ohserved dis-- 
pari^•;es U' Susr:rs1on raU*s are significant at the exceeded level. 

In our £>xar:ple district. Stratford. Connecticut, the calculated Chi 
Square valu:? u 9.as which exceeds the .05 or V in 20'level of siynif icance 
we vecc.rmerf. Indeed, the observed Chi Square value exceeds a one-in-a- 
hund?'ed level and al.Tost reaches a one-in-a-thousand reference level. Yet of 
ill_yio_djscrict2^jn_Conn?ctici^ show statistical ly siqnif leant a.K«unt^" 

SL^-_liicr>in^r^^^:ion^Sj^^^^^^ Chi Square' value' f very 

Connecticut di s rrj c f u'r i ch d1 spl ays^ a j)r ima "Yac i e" case' oJ[ dT<icr H-i 'na t ; on ^ 
do§§_y-J^JJ^ve^i Jhjv^:^^^^^ 

TaWe IV shows th^ calculated Chi Square values for all 15 of the 
Connecticut distrir.ts reporting to OCR. Three of the districts. West Haven, 
Meriden, and Ansonia, are cleaH^y shown to have disparities In suspension 
rates consistent with chance" var fation^ among equal probdhil ities of black and 
whi;te suspensions. The remaining 12 aistricts are clearly shbwn to hav?* pr}m 
t^A.'^^^^^^ly discriminatory patterns In their suspensTon rates. As conser- 
vative as our reference level is. this detei-mination does not depend upon 
using our 1 In 20 reference level as a criterion. The determination v/ould 
have been the same if the l-1n-a-hundred level were used. If the Kin-a-thou- 
sand level were used, only Stratford would not exceed tlie nark.'" 

That the choice of reference level has little effect on the determination 
of the selected districts is because Chi Square's ability to distlnquish 
sharplj^ betwefio discriminating and non-discriminating districts is very great 
when the districts have several thousand enrolled students as most districts 
do. Moreover, Chi Square metaphorically obeys the Bibliccwl injunction to let 
Its "Aye be aye» nay be riay". Any reasonable choice of reference level will 
select more districts for possible subsequent review than OCR can handle. That 
is because the discriminating districts are discrminating' so severely that no 
possible "random" explanations exist for the observed disparities in th ir 
suspension rates, regardless of the conservativeness of the selected re^ert-nce 
level. These considerations should alleviate any OCR reticence to demand that 
the districts justify such disparities. 



OCR might decide not to review l-in-20 districts until the .districts with 
the greatest disparities have been reviev/ed. Indeed, Stratford would not be 
reached un^til reviews have been made in the 12 districts that exceeded the 
l^m-a-thousand level even though it exceeds the l-fn-^a-hundred level. The 
reference levels shov/n above were taken fro:n Table 6nl? of Meredith (reference 
(7)). but are widely availdble.' In all cases the re/erenco levels are tho',? 
for two-by-tv;o arrays of data, and thus correspond to a single degre . of 
freedom. 
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A Icgicd} iTjjh not p.-actical possibility exists that the vQforence level 
was set tco Ic-r. Tr.ere U a 1 in ?0 hkalihood that d non-discriminating 
district v/ill c . d patt^-rn of dispcjVity (thrpu(jh chance fluctuations) as high 
as the refcT^-r^i l:/el. In a iery large sausple of conipletely fair districts, S 
percent of t^^' u-uld selected for/^;ev.lew if the .Ob reference level \reve 
used. To be sj-^e that'th? reference level h,is been set sufficiently high, OCR 
should alv;ays deternlne th^.t the number df districts selected exceeds the refer- 
ence level i'ODort\on of the niiinbar of districts tested by a substantial amount. 
For example, v.e tested .15 districts in Connecticut, usinq the .05 reference 
level. Five percent (the refei-cnce levftH of 15 districts is less than one 
district* yet we observed 12 'districts v:}\v%h exceeded the .05 reference level. 
Thus we selected sub.stantial ly more distri'^ts thm the reference level pro-, 
portion of the number of districts tested. ^But, had we, for example, selected 
only tv/o or three districts out of 15, using^ the .05 reference level, then 
would shift to a higher reference I6vel - perhaps the .01 or even .001 levels. 

While this chec^v should be .made to preserve the validity of the infere:Ke 
0^ <^i^crim1 nation when carrying put multiple Chi Square tests, on a 

number of districts, in practice, as the cas^ of t:onnecticut shows, ther*e will 
be no need for an upward adjustment in the choico^of reference level because the 
degree of discrimination so great and the propotftion of districts discrlmin- 
,ating is so large. , 



D. The Problem of Ethnically Unidentified Suspensions 

Only two of the 15 districts in Connecticut failed to give ethnic identi- 
fication for all of thein,.-suspf*nded students. However, the pr^oblein occurs 
frequently enough thr^ughooit OCR's survey to be worth noting. This is especi- 
ally important because sone of the giant districts lik^ New York City and 
Chicago* with large numbers of suspensions, failed to provide complete data. 

Conceivably, th<jugh unlikely, the ethnically unidentified students may ' 
come disproportionately from the ethnic group with the lower suspension rate. . 
^ The district may therefore" be less discriminatory than would appear from their 
report. But OCR should not remrd districts that submit incomplete returns by 
omitting those with inconolOce data from compliance reviews. This will con- 
stitute mere license not to report accurately. We prppose that the Chi Square 
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test bv ezz'^^izi c^ly to the ethnically categorized suspensions from districts 
v/ith 1'-:oT£:e:e data. We^aUo propose that any district that leaves a sub- 

for^reyie... 3. lll^ii Tll^^ JM'll^^^ ta t ij t i cal te'st's . TfoV7eve> , "'such 

d'isYricts ySi]^ be'Tnvi'ted to^ complete Their*^ returns wfthin a time certain 
before t^e review devision is finalized. 



We can-^ot stress enough the importance of making districts understand f 
t.-'at* failure^ to report conipleteTy or accurately is not to their advantage and 
that persistent or* extensive umter-reporting that we knov/ now froin our CDF survey 
occurs, is going to be investig^i-ted. 



^Districts That May Be Cheating: Low Chi Square Values 

Chi Square h9s a less common use. Districts may file reports in which 
ml nor ity^Biaj or ity suspension rates are so equal that they are inconsistent 
with random "fluctuations. Chi Square's accuracy as an inferential procedure 
is not very great when used to discover improbably "equal'- suspension rates > 
since It Igqores the fact that only^ole numbers are reported. Even theating 
districts wiy "round" their calculated figures to the nearest whole number of 
students. However, very low Chi Square values, for example, yalties less than 
0.01, ought to be inspected further, by a simple procedure. 

In Connecticut we have one district, Ansonia, which has a calculated Chi 
Square value of only 0.00783. '.Ansonia reported suspending 188 out of 3,888 
enrolled students. That gives an overall suspension rate oF 188/3,88 - 
4.8354 percent. Ansonia also reported that their total enrollment was made 
up of 3,346 whfte students, 514 black students and 28: other students. If we 
compare the actual numbers reported suspended to those that would have been 
calculated by a cheating district which merely applied its overall suspension 
rate to the total enrollments for each ethnicity separately, -we virould firuL; ^ 



Number Enrolled: 

Calculated by applying the 
overall rate to each group - 
calculations carried to three 
decimal places: 

Calculi* 1 3d figures rounded dmvn 
fpr minorities, with the white 
figures adjusted to add up to 
the total : 

Ansonia *s reported number 
suspended by ethnic group: 



il — • ' " — ■ • I . 

"For exanple, Hayes fiizell, unttl Deceriber, 1!74, a school board member in , 
Richland County il^l , f^outh Carolina notes a disparity betv;^jj0^the number df 
suspensions repor(;ed to OCR and those reported to the ^Schc^ Board. Baltimore 
reported no suspensions of less than 10 days to ycu. 
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Total White Black Other 
3,888 3,346 ' 514 ^ 28 

188 161.792 24.854 1.354 



188 163 24 

188 * p 163 24 
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Tnrt tro*, C3"cj>,t:d nu.r.hoi of suspcrd.rl students equal thcj actual nunb^;) s 
ropsV-t?-; t^, A- :-:^*;t do^s not con<;titut»v a priK.i fucio case of chentino. b x'cf 
or ovir ap'\*c..' -'^a:-* liKeirhaods cannot be ea:»11y calculdtcd when mindimj is 
taken into co'^$^c^:■»^" t^on (as it need not be in the case of honest^listricts 
faithfully ri!z:^z\r^ children v«ho really do co.iie in i;hole'nuir.ber ,quanti ties) . 
But if t^e si calculations outl ined above arc carried out, and nntch the 
district's repo "toe* '^jrbers, it would certainly see-n reasonable to inquire 
into the SDjrce of the reported nunbers. 

This procedure v.ill not catch sophisticated cheaters. On the other hand, 
if QCR's inquiries Into fars9 statcnents on the Annual Survey reports becoirie 
common kno.vledge, it might make even sophisticated cheaters consider whether 
they v/ould Inka to present suhstantiatlon for their Reports at a compliance 
hearing. Methods to detect a substantial proportion of sophisticated cheaters 
exist, but in our view should not bepublishod tn. order to avoid reducing 
their efficacy. 12 \ ' 



F. Chi Square as a Priority Ranking Device for OCR Follow-Up Review 

So far, we"have been discussing establ ishnent of a £rirfla facie case of 
discrifirsirr^tion sufficient to shift the burden of proof to 'school dTstricts to 
disprove racial discrimination. Additionally, OCR is goifig to need to set 
priorities for its own selected follow-up investigation of'districts showing 
^ c^^se of racial discrimination. In Connecticut, not a state 

where the suspension problem is most severe, l?^out of the 15 reporting dis- 
tricts-met the prUudi f^^cie test using Chi Square.' A'^ 80 percent selection 
rate, if dupl icated*every\7herc else, could call for about 2,400 field^invcsti- 
gations per year by the Office of Civil Rights. Since that level of effort 
is clearly burdensome, the importance of having clear policies and standards* 
for districts to judge and to correct their own practices is" crucial. ^We 
would hope that many will- move to do so voluntarily.^ AH should be asked in 
the first instance to explain or justify such disparities under our proposed tests 
where they exist. F6llov/-up information should be sought. Those without" 
adequate explanations should be required to take jrnmediate reniediative steps. 
It is from this pool of districts that OCR must decide which ones to purs'ue 
further. 

How then should OCR select districts for follow-up investigations? Would 
the ranking established by the calculated Chi Square value be a reasonable 
method of setting priorities? For example, should OCR go first to Norv/alk, 
because its calculated Chi Square value v;as 958.101, higher than any other 
district in Connecticut assuming no convincing explanation and remediative 
steps from them? We think not for the following reasons. 

1. The calculated value is predicated on the assumption of the "null 
hypothesis" that the district was not discrininating. The higher the vrilue, 
the less likely that the "null hypothesis" was true. It is not reasonable to 
conclude from the'same data that a hypothesis is untrue and that calculations 



Title Ji/I regulations clearly forbid intentionil falsification of reports. 
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:,rc;. c ' r"'^ : : :''"it*i*are vdlid administralivf* decision tools. Once it is 
ccf^u..:. : " sirict i cci> a prina facia c<t%c of discrimination, Chi 

S:ii;'^»~' >:^.^z b9 put aside. 

?. '"2 C'^ S'^'j^ie value is not a "transparent" number onablincf tho statis- 
ticaUy :rt''-?fr:c Jj»tuit^ivt»ly cjrasn its relevance and ijppl ications. An 
c-nforcc. -'-t ::l'^c> at the review level should be based upon criteria Jthat most 
school ofr'cu-/;':. z^-'j citizens \/ill understand. Chi Square serves to insure 
that n''.cis:rict '.nth an available "innocent" explanation is selected for review, 
Choosli^lj wtchspf th? selected districts to pursue further v/ith field investi- 
Q-itions ought to include measures or criteria that blend readily with prior or 
colTateral information about the districts such as the kind of response the 
districts r»ake upon notification of a prima facie -showing and the kinds of due 
process procedures in force, -etc. - - - 

J 

3. Chf Square has one unattractive property as a rankinc) tool. Of tv/o 
districts with identical black and white suspension rates and with 
identical total enrollments, the Chi Square value will be slightly higher for 
the more integrated district (i.e., for the district v/hich nears a 50/50 spl4t 
in Qnrolltnent). " Thtis is because Chi Square onjy answers its prima^ry question 

of the likelihood of ob,ser.ving a disparity in^rates. That likelihood is smaller 
'.;hen both groups are of equal size rather than one being very small. That is 
corrpp.t for the purpose for v/hich we propose its use—establishing a £□0'^ 
facie case— but ivould be unattractive as a ranking measure. 

4. Thero are nore suitable measures for setting investigative priorities 
as v/e later reco.Ti -jnd . 

.t 

The Differ^ntiaV Proportions Test .(DPT) ' ' - • ' 

A. Purpose 

Chi Square s^es to remove from further review districts that display 
""di spa rate racial suspension ra*tes consistent with random departures from 
equality. ^ It would also be reasonable to exclude those districts which did 
show slightly statistically different racial suspension V*ates that might be 
explained py systematic, i.e., non-random, but relatively minor and* varied 
causes. ^ 

For example, bTack children might attend school tore frequently than 
white children, and^^hus have sligbtTy more opportunities for coiiimitting an 
infraction of schocfl, rules thafl v/hite children. Or the black student popula- 
tion niqht contain slightly higher proportion of males, and males might be 
rore fkely to violate school rules more frequently than females, llhlle v/e. 
do not intend to prove that such innocent explanation^ are in fact the true 
ovplf'nations For racial disparities in suspen'iion ^rates, v/e wish to eliminate 
frcn further OCR revir./ districts v/hich may provide such an excuse. These 
explanations should be fortlicoming from the district once a Erinm /icje case 
is established. r 
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T-e ',r'z:>i or the differential proportions test is to moke the prima 
*?fl^r> -'^'^^ «ven more consorvative tt>an the Chi Square test itself.^ DPI . 

Uj'j:-- z^az Only those districts with a subS'Mntial and systematic patJ-^rn" 
of racial d^sri-'-ty vnl] ba identified as neetlW a"i.rima Yac'io casrofVis- 
crirM'nr.r io-u ' ^ " 



B. ' Ho,/ 0?T Uorks 

Since OCR already uses this test, we v/ill not belabor the procedure. It 
simply compare* the percentage of suspended students who are minority to the 
percentage of enrolled students v/ho are minority. If thie percentage of the 
suspended students who are minority exceeds by a certain amount which we have 
establisjied according to district size, the district is presumed to be engaqing 
in racial discrimination until shown otherv/ise. 

It is important to note two aspects of OPT. First, it is not a probabHs- 
tic test and .does not use any assumptions regarding statisticaTdTstributions 
or random processes. Second, it is not a recognized measure in classical 
statistical inference and has no theoretical rationale apart from OCR's own 
experience with it. But DPf behaves like most classical measures of the 
strength of an association in that it is equal to zero in a non-discrinfinating 
district and reaches a maximumtof 100 percent in a district with very few 
minority students yet where only minority students are suspended. 

C. Calculation of the DPT 



IKIng Stratford's datasgain as set forth in Table II and involving only 
blacic and* white students, v/e took four steps: 

1. -The data for the district is arranged as in Table II. 

2. We checked to see that the numbers of students suspended v/ere large 
enough to avoid percentages Involving one or two students. V/e feel that if 
the number of students suspended is less than 100, DPt ought not be applied. 
In a hypothetical small district with only *I0 students 'suspended, the suspen-* 
slon of one less or one more minority student would mahe a 10 percent change 
in the percentage of suspensions that were minority students. Thus the dis- 
trict's status would depend upon the suspension of a single student. By f 
requiring that at least 100 students be suspended before the test is applied, 
we Insure that (a) the district does have a substantial policy of suspending 
students and (b) the events surrounding the suspension of a single student 
affect at most a one percent change in the test quantity. 

Stratford's data show that the district suspended 765 students. All of 
the reputing di*;tricts in Connecticut, and most of the distrfcts in the 
nation, suspend more -than 100 students per school year. 

3. Ue calculated the test quantity, i.e., the difference betv/een the 
minority percentages suspended and the Minority .enrollment. 
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^ ICD.n^P « 100. n^P 

for Strac'crJ. Connecticut, the calculations are: 

IGO _78 - 100 723 
757" 9670 

,N = 10,304 - 7.477 

2.8 percent 



4. We then compared the calculated differential proportion to a standard 
defined for each size of school district. We have suggested a standard of 10 
percent for snail districts (under 5,000 enrollment), 8 percent for medium size 
districts (5,00C to 15,000 enrollment) and 5 percent for large districts (over 
15TO00 enrollment). If the calculated differential proportion exceeds the 
standard, the district is held to show prima, facie distn" mi nation. 

Stratford has a total enrollment of 9»826. If we compare the calculated 

differential proportion for Stratford, 2.8 percent, to the standard for medium 

size districts, we find that Stratford will not exceed 8 percent, and thu$ does 
not display prima fg^cie discrimination by this test. 

That Stratford wa^ singled out for further review by the Chi Square te^t, 
but not as discriminatory by DPT illustrates two facts: (1) Chi Square test 
is very pov/erful when applied to school districts* and (2) DPT is doing its 
job of preventing districts with relatively small degrees of dispaf^ity fr^ 
being selected. 

DPT does not "show" or "proye" that Stratford v/as not discriminating. All 
it does is limit the selection to districts in which tffe evidence for the 
prima facie case does not depend upon the suspension or non-suspension of only 
a few students. In Stratford's case» the evidence of discrimination rests upon 
fewer than 25 of the more than 700 suspensions. Had the race of any 25 students 
in the 700 been changed, the district would have shown parity. 



D. Unidentified Students and the DPT 

DPT must be applied only to those suspended and enrolled students whose 
racial identification has beei> supplied. Ethnically unidentified suspended 
students must be onitted from the calculBtion, 

Waterbury i.llijstrates why the unidentified group must be excluded. 
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Eth m^c i t^ of St uderits 



Suspended 

Hot Suspended 

•Enrolled 

Percentage of 
Suspensions 

Percentage of 
Enrollments 



Total * 


White 


Black 


Other 


Unidentified 


2,031 


183 


153 


34 


1,661 ■ 


15.771 


12.^55 


3,469 


1,389 




17,802 


' 12,638 


3,622 


1,542 






9.0% 


7.5% 

• 


1.7% ^ 


81 .8% 




71.0?; 


20.3% 


8.7% 


0% 



If we did not exclude the 1,661 ethnically unidentified students from the ^ 
suspended student total used as a base for the calculation of the percent of 
suspensions, we would reach the non-senslcal conclusion that Waterbury is strongly 
biased in favor of whites, blacks, and ''other" at the ^ame time. In effect, the 
district wotfld have been rewarded for incomplete report ing^'by^ receiving immunity 
from revieiv. An unreasonable conclusion. 

E. Application of DPT 

Below is the calculated differential proportion for all 15 Connecticut 
districts along with the reference percentage v/e suggest (whether or not the 
district differential proportion exceeds the reference percentage). » 





Calculated Differential .Proportions 






For 15 Connecticut Districts 






District 


Size 


Differential 


Reference 


^ Excess Over 






Proportion (%) 


Percent 
(by Size) 


Reference 
Percent 


Stamford 


Large 


35.2% 


5 


30.2% 


BpWgi^port 


Large 


30.4 


5 


25,4 


/Torv/ark 


Large 


29.0 ' 


5 ' 


24.0 ^ 


Hew Haven 


Large 


25.7 


5 


20.7 


"iiaterbury 


Large 


23.3 


5 


18.3 


BlODnifi'^ld ; 


SmalT 


22.2 


10 


^ ^ 12.2 


Danbury 


Medium 


20.3 


8 


12.3 


Middle town 


Medium 


19.8 


5 


ir.8 


New London 


Small 


19.2 


10 


9.2 


New Britain 


Medium 


13.4 


8 


' 5,4 


Hartford ' 


Large 


5.4 


5 


0;4 


Stratford 


Medium 


2.8 


8 




V/est Haven 


Medium 


1.3 


8 




M.er>den 


Medium 


0.7 


8 




Anson ie^ 


Small 


-0.5 


10 





»4 



16 



Of t^:): - ::r:,:r:ct<. sinylecl out by Chi ScMtre, only Strdtford is excluded 
by [T. rs.i ci'y rartford is near the, reference po-rctntage in the rcMininc] 
n dK'irir:?. T-^^ othtrr districts exceed the su^cjested reference perceRtaf;';> 
by 3 v?ry ide 'i- ^'in. Chdrnjimj the refererx? percentages from the levels v.e 
sucjcestV'Ojid t'^z-^zrore have vc-ry little *fe»)j)sict upon the proportion of all 
repertini^ district? established as meeting'a prina facie case of racial di»:r1- 
rinatfon iH susne^s^on rates. Indee *, they uojld have tbnbe raised to 13 percent 
befoie anv 6fs:r"iCt l)esides Stratford and Hartford would escape selectiorK As 
in the case of Cni Square, this is not -a flaw in the measure. It is a rejec- 
tion of the severity of the suspension proble^i:. \ 



* F. D?T as a Priority R^jiking. Device \ 

As OPT works onix to prevent selection of districts where disparate suspenX 
nsion rates depend on the racial identification of a few suspended students, it^\ 
is a poor device to select the "worst" districts for purposes of ranking 
priority for on-site or follov/-up OCR review. Indeed, it will perform even 
worse than Chi Square which we erfrli^r^ recorr.nended against^ using for this^ 
purpose. "^"^ 

^ OPT has two severe defects as a ranking device. First, it is absolutely . 
indifferent to the number of suspensions and \nll rate^as "v/orst", districts 
which, although they discriminate, do so while suspending relatively few 
"Studcfrts f r€m any racii* for exftmple, Stamford shov;s the highest value for 
differential proportions, Yet Stamford has the louest total suspension r?te 
{1.8 percent suspended) in the slate, and shpws the third lowest suspension 
rate for black students (4.4 percent suspended) in the state. That Stamford 
shtiws a prima -facie pattern of racial discriininatipn in its relative rates'o." 
suspension is unquestionable. But the suspension problem in Stamford in 
general and among black students is far from the worst in the State of Connect- 
icut. Second, DPT will singleout an Integrated district as relatively worse 
than a district that is almost all white or» almost all minority even- though 
the suspension rates in the districts are the same. 

Conrlectlcut does not supply a good example of this latter prot^lem. But 
we can take a hypothetical example of three districts* Each district suspends 
one perceat of its white students and five percent of its black, students.^ Each 
has exactly 10,000 students enrolled. They differ only In that they are 10 
percent, 50 percent, and 90 percent black respectively. ' 

In our hypothetical districts, DPT will strongly point towards the 50 percent 
black district ^as substantial ly^"worse" than the 10 percent black district 
and dramatically "worse" than the 90 percent black district. This would be 
an unreasonable result. « . ^ 

This is a defect in ^he^u.se of the differential proportions test as a 
ranking device, The test itself Is fine v;hen used correctly for its intended 
function. For our three hypothetical districts, the test correctly suggests 
that the racial disproportions depend upon the racial identificat^^'on of th:^ 
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f^.,o$t r«i trf siL-'J^Mts in the 90 perxent black district. The inference of 
di$;'2r:-v ^'S '^c^:- v.icaly basod in the- 10 percent district, and least dependent 
on srsl! r^^b^rs in z'r,^ 50 percent integrated district. 

Hypotnetical District Figures Showing the Values of the 

Oiffcront'ial Proportion Test for Three Districts of 
ider.:.ical Size and With Identical Suspension Ratq^ for 
Uhites a-jj Blacks, but Having Different Ovcrcill Racial Proportfons 



District *'A", 10 percent Black enrollme/it: 



Suspended 
Not suspended 

Enrolled 



White 
90 
8910 

9000 



Black 
50 
950 

1000 



D^ = 



100^ { _50 - J 00^0) 
^ 140 10000 



= 25.75S 



District "B", 50 percent Black enrollment: 

Black 
250 ■ D^ 
mded 4950 4750 ^ 

Enrolled 5000 5000 



White 

Suspended 50 
Not suspended 4950 



100 (250 - JOpO) 

300 loMo 



= 33.35$ 



District "C", 90 percent Black enrollment- 
White Black 



10 450 Dp = 100 (450 - ^9000) 

Not suspended 990 8550 , ^ 460 10000 



Suspended 
Not suspe 

Enrolled 



1000 



9000 



III. The Frequency Jes t for S chool s^ Wi th i n Pi s tricts 
A. Purpose 



The freq 
schools that 
patterns of d 
of the Chi Sqi 
facje case of 
also 'usable 
tricts v^hich 
the district 
group usually 
seldon occur. 



uency test is proposed for use, in largo school districts v/ith many 
suspend students, as a secondary standard for the detection of 
iscrimination. Its chief use •will be to corroborate the results 
uare and differential proportions tests in determining a prima 
discrimination in a district's reported- suspension rate's. It is' 
to detect mild but pervasive patterns of discrimination in dis- 
suspend onegroup of students at a slijhtly higher rate throughout 
Since districts which disproportionafely suspend students of one 
do sanassively, the second, function of the frequency test will 




Sup;.rs-3 ? Ky ::ht'ticdl district suipesidrd students froj> i:^\1orUy and 
minority groups w.trojt discrimination. Chance?, fluctuations v;ou1d lead to 
sliohtiy hifjher sjspensiori proportions for one V^^^^P s^^- schools, v/hile 
o*her schools v.Culci show slightly higher proportions of the other group sus- 
pended. S*"nce t'^o suspension probabilities are eoual for all students, the 
odds that one group will shOiv. th% higher suspension rate in each school will 
be equal. 

Stateddifferently, the suspension rate^ in any one school will be like the 
flip "of a fair coin. There are equal probabilities that one or the other of 
the groups will come out slightly higher just as the coin njay land jieads or 
tails. As the district is" assumed to be laroe, it is as if a fai-r coin were 
flipped many times with each flip an independent trial of its fairness. 

Since we. know the number of schools in the district (corresponding to tht? 
number of flips of the coin) and v/e also know the number of schools in v/hich 
•one group had a higher suspension rate than the other (cCTresponding to the 
nuriber of times the hypothetiqally fair coin landed heads), we can calculate 
the probability of a genuinely nondiscriminating district having the suspension 
rates for one^group exceed that of the other in as nmny schools as the observed 
district reports. The probabil ity will equal that calculated from t4ie cumula- 
tive binomial distribution function. When this probability is very lov/,'v/e 
can 'onclude that the pattern of discrimination observed is very unlikely to 
occur by chance in a nondiscriminating district,'"^ 

This test^looks at a slightly different aspect of discrimination than 
either the Chi Square or the differential proportions test. Chi Square 
Inquires into the likelihood of a chance explanation for the overall dispro- 
portionality in suspension rates. The differential proportions test inquires 
into how substantial the disproportional ity in suspension .rates is in compari- 
son to the minority composition of enrollment. The frequency test inquires 
fnto the pervasiveness of discrirr.ination without regard to the overall numbers 
suspended. All three tests look at different aspects of the pattern of 
discrimination. The frequency test is a secondary standard because it would 
not be reasonable to use it to exonerate a district as a whole. For example* 
a district that suspended disproportionate numbers of black students, but 
which did so only because of very large disparities at a few schools rather 
'than smaller disparities at all schools v/ould nonetheless show a gJJJ^i^^ lacje 
case of discrimination. However, it v/ould clearly be useful to OCR 'to know 
which kind of discrimination v;as occurring, i.e., whether the problem. was per- 
vasive or localized. 



The. frequency test is a classic statistical test known as the binomial tost 
or as a Bernoulli test against a fixed probability (in our case the fixed 
probability is .5, or equal odds, the same probability as would be used to 
test a coin for fairness). It is presented in virtually all elementary texts, 
anid a complete discussion is given in Chapter 10 of Freeman, reference (8). 
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C. r'Oi. '.•0*'Ks 

^ Unlli. c^: Sc;'j5re,' the frequency test makes no approximations. Unlike 
thc'^cif fer.-» :ial proportions test, it does not require a large number of sus- 
pended st>.denr5. But it does require some preliminary checking to insure that 
the test ne^airts valid. Once the preliminary checks have been done, it is , 
necessary only to count the total number of schools in the district and the 
number of tr.ose schools suspending minority students beyond najority rates. 
When the proportion of all schools suspending ninority students beyond majority 
rates exceeds .75 (75 percent) the discrimination v/ill be considered pervasive. 

p. Checking the Data 

Since v/e are going to compare the suspension rate for one minority group 
to the majority group, both groups must have 3 sufficiently large enrollment 
in each school to insure that the proportions are not unduly affected by the 
suspension of one or two students. Thus the test should only be applied to 
those schools which have at least 100 enrolled students in each racial group. 

Second, the test ought not apply to schools that do not suspend any 
students. If the relative 'disparity in suspension rates for any school would 
change direction if, one more student from the group with the lower suspension 
rate was suspended, or if one less student from the group with the higher rdte 
had not-been suspended, then that school ought to be excluded from the £est. 

Third, the number of schools which pass both of the above checks must 
equal at least 10. If at least 10 schools in the district have (1) at least 
100 students in both the minority and the majority groups, (2) have suspen- 
sions, and (3). the suspension disparity rates do not depend upon the suspen- 
sion of a single child, then the test can be- applied to the district. 

> 

E. Applying the Test 

We will let N be the number of schools in the district. In a district 
with exactly 10 schools that meet all the above criteria, N would be 10. We 
then calculate 75 percent of N, rounded up. (If U were 10, 75 percent of N, 
rounded up, would be 8.) The number of schools in the district in which the 
minority rate of suspension exceeds the majority rata will be designated H. 
If M ex^ceeds 75 percent of N (rounded up), then the district can be said to 
display a peVvasive pattern of discrimination unlikely to arise by chance in 
a nondiscriminating district. If the number of schools in which the minority 
rate exceeded the majority rate were 9 in our example (i.e., M cqqals 9), then 
since 9 exceeds 8, or 75 percent of the number of schools, rounded up, the 
district would be said to s.how a oon-chance pattern or pervasiveness of dis- 
crip»i nation. " ^ 

Like all of our tests, the 75 percent standard is very conservative. For 
example, the ex^act probability of observing 9 out of 10 heeds in a flip of a 
fair coin is about -OV, or about 1 chance in 100, For districts with more 
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than 10 schools, the probability inll fall ^ff very raf)idly as iha number of 
schools Increases. Thus the test is even more conservative with larger dis- 
trictsJ^ 

F. Liniitations of the Current Applicability of the Frequency Test 

At the present time the Annual School Campus Civil Rights Survey Reports 
contain current schpol year enrollments but give the suspensions for the pre- 
ceding school year. Thus school -by-school examination of suspension rates 
would require the Hatching of school records across years. Because of techni- 
cal problejns in the computer data base in which OCR maintains the data, year- 
-to-year matching is difficult and suspect. Thus we cannot give an example 
from the Connecticut records and OCR could not apply the frequency test to 
its ddta until the computer procedure is changed. However, the test could be 
applied during an individual review of a selected school district, since no 
problem exists onqe the actual school -submitted documents are available. ^5 

IV. Ranking Tests f or Detennining Severity of Di^criinination 

Thougff the thrust of our tests is to shift the burden On a case-by-case 
basis to school districts who show a £rijna facie case of discrimination, there 
will be a /leed for selected OCR follow-up investigations in districts which 
show extrer.!3 racially discriminatory patterns in suspensions and/or who persist 
In such practices. Which districts to single out for priority follow-up cm\- 
pliance efforts will depend on a number of factors. We would simply indicat'; 
three atributes which should be considered in ranking criteria: (1) they 
should be easily discernible Xo laymen; (2) they should be specific to the 
suspension issue, that is> should not be tied to the racial composition of 
the school district as a whole since that may have no bearing on the degree 
of discrimination in suspension rates; and (3) they should inclDde some pro- 
vision for rnagnituder comparisons of the suspension problems among the districts 
investigated. 

Mft think that the best ranking measures for purposes of OCR on-site 
review are: (1) the difference between- the minority and majority 

suspension rates, and (2) the number of minority students suspended who would 
not have been sujsoended had their suspension rates been equal to the majority 
rate. Table V gives the ranking of the 15 Connecticut districts by each of 
these two measures. 



— ■ - — ■ — 

The exact probability levels, if needed, can be found in National Bureau of 
Standards, Tables of the Binomial Probability D i stributi on. 1950, reference (9). 

. As with our previous tests, the frequency test should be applied only to 
the data of one minority grovp and the majority group. Different minority 
groups should not be pooled. Similarly, ethnically unidentified suspensions 
should be' excluded entirely, for the same reasons set forth ifi our other 
teste . 
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February 14, 197{> 



Finally, on V,irch^2 and April 12, 1974, we wrotr to :^ou about the need to 
refine and strengthen OCR*s Annual Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights " 
Survey.' f'erbars of the COF staff met with OCR, staff members. We expressed our 
great concern not ohly about the problems we discovered as to what questions 
were usked ahd not asked, but about your plans to cut back on the number of 
districts covered by the survey. The need is for more and better data, not 
less, l.'e v/ere therefore extranely surprised and dismayed to hear that you are 
considering conducting the survey every three or four years instead of annually. 
This is inexcusable and unacceptable. It would undercut any possible compliance 
program by OCR. \ 

We would like to know if you are in fact no longer planning to conduct the 
survey on an annual basis, and if so, why. Aiid we want to be clear that we will 
do everything we can to challenge such an action. 

We would appreciate a response from you at the earliest date. We look 
forward to meeting in the very near future with you on OCR's proposed policy to 
meet the problems described here. . , \ 



Sincerely^ yours, 
Marian' Wright Edelman 



/mr 
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Tabic I. Hnrollmchts iind Suspensions in 15 Contvccticut Districts 



strict Xcrie 



Lirg.c Districts 



Student^ Enrollo'l'in Oct. 1972 
Total Whitv Black .Other 



Students Suspended at lc:ist Once in 1972-7 
Total White Black Other Unidcntifi 



ilartford 


28,060 


8,130 


13,355 


6,034 


2,104 


541 


1,171 


392 


C 


nrid|»cport 


24 ilO 


10,770 


8,343 


5,197 


3,820 


542 


1,S4S 


723 


1 ,010 


\'ov Haven 


'.1,310 


6,979 


12,333 


2,184 


003 


90 


774 


J 3!) 


9 


Stamford 


20,422, 


14,325 


4,508 


1,089 


,.366 


142 . 


200 


24 


0 


Waterbury 


17,302 


12,638 


3,622 


1,542 


2,031 


183 


' 153 


34 


1,661 


Mo r walk 


17,157 


13,207 


3,131 


819 


1,688 


328 


769 


91 


0 


■IcSdiun Districts 








•> 












New Britain 


13, S6i 


11,017 


1,207 


l.,338 


S53 


373 


113 


67 


0 


Meriden 


11,377 


9,899 


511 


90 7 


419 


355 


21 


43 


0 


Danbury 


11,129 


9,923 


944 


277 


292 


206 


84 


2 


0 


Stratford 


9,826 


8,947 


723 


156 


755 


679 


78 


8 


0 


V;est Haven 


9,511 


8,S39 


863 


109 • 


447 


395 


46 


6 


0 


Middlctown 


6,628 


5,589 


916 


123 


402 


2S9 


133 


10 


0 


Snnll districts 




















X*cu London 


4,676 


3,171 


1,17S 


33C 


397 


201 


1;3 


23' 


0 


Bloornfield 


4,222 


3,162 


1.019 


41 


234 


124 


108 


2 


0 


Ansonio- 


3,888 


3,346 


S14 


•28 


' 188 


163 


24 


1. 


0 
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TaT>le II 

Format of Data for the Calculation of Chi Square Values 
(Figures are 1972-73 data from Stratford Connecticut) 



Suspension Status 
of Students 

9 

Numher ^Suspended 
at least once: 



Number Not Suspended: 

Total Numher of 
Students: 



Ethnicity of Students 



Majority 
(White) 



ng^ m 8268 



n^^ m B9kT 



Minority 
(Black) 



"12 * 78 



\2 - 



Total NiuQher 
of Students 



n^^ » 757 (Total Suspended)^' 
"2+ * (Total Not Suspended) 



n^^ = 9670 



(Majority - (Minority (Total of Majority 
Enrollment) Enrollment) plus Minority Enrollment) 



TaMe III 

Expected Values for the Stratford Data 



Suspension Status of 
Students 



Majority 
(^Nliite) 



Ethnicity of Students 
Minority Total :,umbo 

(Black) or StiKlcnts 



Number Suspended at 
















l^ast once: 

r 






679 


"l2 = 


78 




= 75^ 




"n 




700.4 


■"12 = 


56.6 




= 757 


Number not Suspended: 


"21 




.8268 


Hgg- = 


6^*5 


"2+ 


= S913 




■"21 




82Ji6.6 


■"22 ° 


666.4 




^ 8913 


Total Number of 
















Students : 
• / 






•59^7 


^2 = 


723 




= 9670 




■"+1 




S9'i7 




723. 


in 

++ 


9670 
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Tnhlc IV 

Cnlculitcd Chi Square Values 
Vor the Xull Hypothesis of 
tqual xSuspension Probxibilitics 
For Mate and Black xStudenSs 



In 15 


Connecticut 


Districts 




Jistric t 


Size 


Chi Square 


Discrimination 


Xorwalk 


Large 


9SS. 101 ^" 


Blacks 


Bridgeport 


Lar^e 


S77. 638 * 


Blacks 


Xcv." Hciven 


' Large 


257» 9:^7 


Blacks 


ot^ntorci . 


Large 


238 . 739 " 


Blacks 


Danbury 


Med luiu 


151. 971 


Blacks 


.tiaaxc town 


Mediuia 


1 j4 . 072 ^" 


Blacks 


'.'aterbiiry 


Large 


105.846 ■•'•^ 


Blacks 


Kei/ Britain ^ 


Mediun 


100,. 213 


Blacks 


New London 


Small 


7S. 571 


Blacks 


Bloonf ield 


Small 


64.364 A*-^ 


Blacks 


Hartford 


Large' 


22.803 


Blacks 


Stratford 


Medium 


9.051 


Blacks 


West Haven 


Medium 


0.720 " 




^^eriden 


Medium 


0.247 




Ansonia 


Small 


0.00783 





Statistically significant beyond the ,001 level. 
Statistically significant beyond the .01 Icvol. 
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Tablo V 

.Pt»rc«nira/os of HlaeK and I nrol luu^nts 

Suspojul<»<l at least Om-o in (lio 
15 Connoclictit rif ts 



District Mame IVa'conr Sn^iK^nded at Least Onco 

\\hi i (» Illaok I)j IToronoo 

hi nek - White 



■Ansonia 




'i.7 


- 0.2 


Bloomfleld 




10.6 


6.7 


^_Jirid*':oport- 


5,0 


]^. > 


15.5 


Danbury 


2.1 


b.9 


6.S 


Hartford' 


6.7 


S.:"3 


i-.s 


Meriden 


l.G 


'1.1 


0.5 


Middle town 


h.G 


14.5 


' 9.0 


New Britain 




9.^ 


6.0 


New Haven 


1.- 


6.5 


5.0 


New London 


6.3 


l'i.7 


8.'i 


Nonvnlk 


6o 


2-'i.6 


18.5 


Stamford . 


1.0 




- 3.5 


Stra tford 


7. '6 


10.9 


3.2 


Vffterbury 


l.'> 


^ '1.2 


2.8 


West Haven 


'1.6 


5.5 


0.7 




V 
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^-.vi^A V7 OEPA??rMENT OF HEALTH EDUCATION. A«ND WELFARE 

^^i^ OFFICE OF TmE SECRtTARy 



WASHtNGTON OC »23j 

MAR 7 1975 



Ms. Marian Wright Edelman 
Coildren's Defense Fund 

of the Washington Research Project, Inc. 
1746 Cambridge Street 
Cainbridge, Massachusetts 02138 



Dear Marian: 



We have received your letters of Decerrber 20, 1974, and 
?ebruary^l4, 1975, in v/hich you discuss your findings in the 
school discipline area, and describe a number of statistical 
tests that' may be applied to data on student-discipline actions 
in the school districts we have recently surveyed. You also 
have urged this Orfice to develop and enforce a compliance 
program that will address effectively the disproportionate 
impact of disciplinary exclusions on minority children. 

A reading of your letters encourages me to think that your 
staff and irine are on the sane track as to the need for hard .-^ 
selective criteria in making a determination of districts which 
statistically appear to be in violation of Title VI. As you 
know, OCR, through our Policy and Program Development Branch, 
is working out criteria based on ^differential propprt ions. The 
data comes to us from the DBS Corporation, which had the con- 
tract to compile student-discipline statistics reported on the 
OS/CR 101' s and 102's for 1973. {Tw copies of their findings 
were given to your staff^wo weeks ago.) Further, ^^ have 
shared your discussforf^ o^statistical tests, with one of our 
consultants whose review and convnent will be of great assistance 
to us. 

We have reviewed your proposed survey- form for certain school 
districts that nught fail to n^eet suggested statistical tests, 
and believe tha^^the response data from such a survey could be 
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Page 2 - Ms. Marian 



instruo^ve in our investigations. 

My letter of February 1 , 1975^ to you advised you that members 
of spy staff are in th6 process of putting together ideas for a 
policy statement, v/hich when it is in a \vorkable draft form 
we v/ould be happy to discuss v/ith you along vdth the numerous 
other issues you have presented for our consideration. 

We appreciate your continued interest and support. 




..SinceaSely yours,. 



Director 

Office for Civil Rights 



cc: Director, Office fo"r Civil Rights, Region I 



V 
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V-vs!^ Jsl DEPAr^TMENT Or HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, O C. 20201 



MAY 2 0 1975 

% 

lis. Marlon Wright Edelnaa 
Children's Defense Fund of 

The Washington Research Project, Inc. 
1763 R Street, N.W. 
l-rashlngtoii^ D.C. 20009 



Dear Harr^: 



TVhen you vrote mm last Deceober, the Children's Defense Fund had 
just pooplete a study of Children Out of School in America . This 
study performed a valuable service in focusing attention on the in- 
sufficiently acldttowledged problems of children excluded from public 
education* The Office for Civil Rights, in particular, appreciates 
the service of your findings and proposals and will apply them In 
every appropriate way. 

We have also reviewed Paul Smith's memorandum to you concerning the 
quality of the elementary and secondary data base. Kost of Mr. Smith's 
comments are based upon an apparent lack of understandings of the OCR 
sujrvey process and perhaps his unfamlliarlty with the details of the 
data processing system employed. Many of these problems could have 
baen Explained and resolved through additional inquiries to my staff 
or the data processing contractor. Such assistance tos offered to 
Mr > Smith on sever alJ>ccas^rwfi ? The following summary is a discus- * 
sion of the comments and'que'stions raised by Paul Smith. 

1. The documentation provided is correct with regard to 
physical record length and data sequence. We did not 
specify record length on one of the tapes provided, and 
record length on the other was given correctly. The 
sequence is alphabetical within states, but as your 
memdrandum points out, abbreviations and spelling de- 
viations do present problems. OCR uses the 0£ code 

to avoid these problems. 

2. The, OCR school code was not designed for matching from 
ye*ar to year, as you noted. The OE school code can in 
fact remain constant while the name changes from year 
to year. ^ 

3. School districts of special interest to OCR were added 
to the snnple. Sjpecial attention was given to Include 
all of the ESAA funded districts in 1973. Soaie of 
these ware not previously sacipled because of their size. 
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4« There are multiple districts with the same xiaae ^iy»gir^tly iy- 
eluded in th^file. For example, there are two school dis- 
trlcts named Plea^nt Grove with validly different 0£ codes. 
One is in Seminole County and one is in Fottawatimie County. 

5. The contractor was not required to perform certain cd^ts noted 
as having been omitted* These include the 8uspensJ.on 
for 1973 and verification of alphabetical order. The coi^rac* 
tor's overall performance met OCR's requirements. 

6. The school districts identified as difficult to verify ar^ 
all valid. Six or these are contained in the 1972 directory i 
including one singled out — Lee County, llorth Carolina, fou 
on page 1000. Others were included for the first time for"^ 
the reasons noted in Item 3 abov^. 

If you feel that ve need to discuss this matter further, please let me 
knov« 



Slitcerely yours. 



Peter £. Holmes 
Director 

Office for Civil Rights^ 
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STATUTORY PROVISIONS FOR SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION 



Stetc 
Alabama 



Alaska 



Arizona 



Arkansas 



California 



Colorado 
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Sututory 
Provision 



Grounds For 



Suspension 



None 

Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 

Ofhcial 
^state pojicy 
set by 
statute 



Expulsion 



Local Authority 
To Report 
Grounds To 
TheSute 



Procedure: Notice; 

Hearing; 
FolloW'Up 



Suspension 



Expulsion 



School Officials 

Must Report 
Suspensions and 
Expulsions To State 



Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



Offldal 
state poUcy 
set by 
statute 



-Willful disobedience 
-Physical or mental 

condition 
-Conviction of 

felony. 

-Behavior inimical 
to welfare of 
other students 

-For good cause 



None 



None 



rImmoraUty 
-Refractory 
conduct 

-Insubordination 
-Infectious disease 
-Habitual uncleanli- 
ness 

-Conduct which 
impairs discipUnc 
or harms others 

For good cause 
including: 

-Willful (fisobcdience 
-Habitual profanity 
-Defiance 
-Assault 2nd 
battery 
-Threats 
-Abuse 
-Smoking 
-Use or possession 
ofdru^ 
-Violation of 
school district 
rules 

-Misconduct 
-Injuring school 
property 

-Disobedience 
-Damaging school 
property 

-Behavior harmful 
to others 



None 



No 



-Open defiance 
-Habitual profanity 
-Misconduct 



None 



None 



None 



None 



None 



No 



No 



Fof good cause 
including: 

-Willful disobedience 
-Habitual profanity 
-Defiance 
-Assault and- 

battery 
-Threats 
-Abuse 
-Smoking 
-Use or possession 

of drugs 
-Violation of 

school district 

rules 
-Misconduct 
-Injuring school 

property 

-Disobedience 
-Destruction of 

school property 
-Behavior harmful 

to others , 
-Physical or mental 

disabiUty 



Written notice Right to appeal 



No 



None Hearing* without 

counsel 



No 
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Statu toiy 
Provision 


Grounds For 


Local Authority 
To Report 
Grounds To 
The State 


Procedure: 


Notice; 

Hearing; 

Follow-up 


School OfTicials 
Must Report 
> Suspensions and 
Expulsions To State 


State 


Suspension 


Expulsion 


Suspension 


Expulsion 


Connecticut 


ruuty sci oy 
local 

administrators 


None 


Conduct mimical 
to best intercst'Of , 
the school" 


No 


Policy set by local 
administrators 


-Written notice 
-Hearing 


Only expulsions 


Delaware 


None 














D.C. 


None 














Morida 


Pobcy set by 
local 

administrators 


None 


None 


No 


None 


None 


No 


















Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 


-Willful disobedience 
-Profane language 
-Serious or repeated 

misconduct 
-Being charged with 

drug>re!ated felony 


-Being convicted of 
drug-related felony 




Written notice 


-Written notice 
-Hearing without 
counsel 


No ' 


Georgia 


None 










-> 




Hawaii 


Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 


-Detriment to 
school morals 
or discipline 

-Poor work 


-Detriment to 
school morals 
or discipline 

-Poor work 




Right to appeal in 
detriment to school 
morals or discipline 
cases 


Right to appeal in 
detriment to school 
morals or discipline 
cases 


No 



Official -Habitual truancy 
state policy -Incorrigibility , 
set by -Conduct disrupting 

sutute school 

-Presence detrimental 
to pupils* health 
and safety 

Policy set by -Cross disobedience 
local -Misconduct 
administrators -Membership in 
secret society 

Official -Conduct con- 
state policy stituting 
set by interference 
statute with school 

purposes 

Official -Incorrigibility 
state policy -Abnormality 
set by -Unable to 

statute benefit 

-Presence harmful 

-Immorality 

-Violation of rules 

-Tobacco 

-Liquor 

-Drugs 

-Membership in 



-Habitual truancy 
-Incorrigibility 
-Conduct disrupting 
school 

-Presence detrimental 
to pupils* health 
and safety 

-Cross disobedience 
-Misconduct 
-Membership in 
secret society 

-Conduct con- 
stituting 
interference 
with school t 
purposes 

-Incorrigibility 
-Abnormality 
-Unable to 
benefit 

-Presence harmful 

-Immorality 

-Violation of rules 

-Tobacco 

-Liquor 

-Drugs 

-Membership in 



No 



No 



None 



None 



None 



None 



-Notice 

-Hearing'without 
counsel 



None 



No 



No 



None 



None 



Only expulsions 



No 



Omdal 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 

Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute r 



Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



-Violation of 
board of education 
rules 

-Conduct disri^ptive 
to school 

-Conduct impinging 

on rights of others 
-Conviction of 

criminal offense 
-Disobedience likely 

to disrupt or 

Imping upon others' 

rights 

-Willful disobedience 
or defiance 
-Habitual profanity 

-Disobedience 
-Acting with > 

intentional disrespect 
-Making unfounded 

charges against 

school staff 
-Profane language 
-Immoral practices 
-Conduct injurious 

to associate; 
-Violates rules and 

disturbs . 

school 

-Injures schocj 
property 

-Carrying weapons 
-Leaving class or « 
school 

-Any serious offense 
None 



Policy set by -Viobting rules of 
local county board of 

administrators education 



Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 

Officii 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



None 



-Gross misdemeanor 
-Persistent 
disobedience 



-Violation of 
board of education 
rules 

-Conduct disruptive 

to school • 
-Conduct impinging 

on rights of others 
-Conviction of 

criminal offense 
-Disobedience likely 

to disrupt or 

impinge upon others' 

rights 

-Willful disobedience 
or defiance 
-Habitual profanity 

-Any suspendable 
offense 

-Shall be for 4 or 
more suspendable 
offenses 

-Conviction of 
felony 

-Incarceration in 
juvenile institution 



-Obstinent 

disobedience 
-Disorderly conduct 
-Membership in 

secret society 

-Violating rules of 
county board of 
education 

-Misconduct 



-Gross misdemeanor 
-Pi^rsistent 
disobedience 
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Written notice 
Hearing* with 
counsel for 
expulsions and 
suspensions over 
5 days 



Written notice 
Hearing* with 
counsel for 
expulsions and 
suspensions over 
5 days 



None Parent has 

opportunity for 



hearing 

Written i 
Hearing* 

on appeal only counsel 



Written notice Written notice 

Right to hearing Hearing* with 



None 



None 



Yes - For 
suspensions Over 
5 days or 
expulsions 



If exceeds suminarv 
su'tpension period, 
notice and hearing* 
with counsel 
None ^ 



Hearing* with 
counsel 



Hearing* without 
counsel 



Written notice 
Conference 



Written notice 
Conference 
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STATirrORY PROVISIONS FOR SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION 







Statutory 
Provision 


Grounds For 


Local Authonty 
To Report . 
Grounds To 
The State 


Procedure: 


Notice; 

Hearifig; 

Follow-up 


School Officials 

Must Report 
Suspensions and 




State 


Suspension | Expulsion 


Suspension 


[ Expulsion 


Expulsions To State 



Minnesota 



Mississippi 



Missoun 



Montana 



Nebraska 




Nevada 



New Hampshire 



Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 

Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



Offidal 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



-^uftlcicnt cause 



-Misconduct 
-Where best interest 

of school requires it 
-Mental or emotional 

abnormality 
-"Good cause* 
-Dama^ng school 

property 
-Membership in 

secret society 

-Conduct prejudicial 
to good order and 
discipline 



Official 


-Refusal to comply 


state policy 


with school rules 


set by 


-Refusal to pursue 


statute 


required courses 




-Defiance of school 




authorites 




-Dama^ng school 




property 




-Harming or 




threatening to 




harm another 




-Good cause 


Official 


-Gross misdemeanors 


sutc policy 


-Immorality 


set by 


-Persistent 


statute 


disobedience 




-Violation of 




rules 




-Prcspnce detrimental 




to school 


Official 


-Not submitting to 


state policy 


'"reasonable and 


set by 


ordinary rules of 


statute 


order and discipline"* 


Offidal 


-Gross misconduct 


state policy 




set by 




statute 





-Sufndcnt cause 



-Misconduct 
-Damaging school 

property 
-Membership in 

secret society 



-Conduct prejudicial 
to good order and 
discipline 



-Refusal to comply 

with school rules 
-Refusal to pursue 

required courses 
-Defiance of school 

authorities 
-Damaging school ' 

property 
-Harming or 

threatening to 

harm another 
-Good cause 

-Gross misdemeanors 

-Immorality 

-Persistent 

disobcdiericc 
-Violation of 

rules 

-Presence detrimental 
to school 

-Not submitting to 
**rcasonablc and 
ordinary rules of 
order and discipline** 

-Gross misconduct 
-Nonconformity to 
school rules 



None 



None 



None 



None 



No 



No 



Notice (unspedficd) 
Hearing 

Right to appeal to 
board arises where 
exceeds summary 
suspension 

PoUcy set by local 
admiivistrators 



Notice (unspedfied) 
Hearing 



Policy set by local 
administrators^ 



No 



No 



When suspended by 
local board 
Written notice 
Right to appeal 



None 



If exceeds summary 
suspension period 
Right to appeal 



Written notice 
Right to appeal 



Nor\c 



Right (0 appeal 



■Yes 



No 



No 



New Jersey 



New Mexico 
New York 



North Carolina 



North Dakota 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



Oregon 



Official ' 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



Including but not 

hmitcd to: 
-Continued and 

v^illful disobedience 
-Open defiance of 

school authority 
-Dangcrouy conduct 
-Physical assault 
-Taking another*s 

personal property 
-Damaging school 

property 
-Unauthorized 

occupancy of ' 

school property or 

incitement of such 
-Incitement of 

truancy 

-Habitual use of 
profanity 



Including but not- - 

b'mited to: 
-Continued and 

willful disobedience 
-Open de^fiance of 

$chool authority 
-Dangerous conduct 
-Physical assault 
-Taking another *s 

personal property 
-Damapng school 

property 
-Unauthorized 

occupancy of 

school property or 

incitement of such 
-Incitement of 

truancy 

-Habitual use of 
profanity 



None 

Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



Official 
.state policy 
set by 
statute 



Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 

Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 

Official 

state pohcy -Violation of pubh'c 
set by school regulations ' ^ 

statute -Possession of dangerous 

\fccapons or controlled 
dangerous substances 

Pohcy set by -Willful disobedience -Willful disobedience 
state -Open defiance of Open defiance of 
administrators teachcr*s authority teacher's authority 

-Profane langu age -Pro fane langBagc 



^Insubordinafion 
-Disorder lincss 
Conduct endangering 
others 

-Mental or physical 
condition 

-Willful and persistent 
violation of school 
rules 

-Immoral or dis- 
reputable conduct ' 
-Menace to school 

-Insubordination 
-Habitual disobedience 



None 



-Immorahty 



None 



-Willful and persistent 
violation of school 
rules 

-Immoral or dis- 
reputable conduct 
-Menace to school 

None 



None 



None 
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None 



None 



If exceeds summary Hearing* with 
suspension period right to counsel 
Hearing* with right, 
to counsel 



None None 



Notice (unspecified) . None 



Written notice Written notice 



Right to appeal None 



None 



None 
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StatuCoiy 
Provision 


Grounds For 


Local Authority 
To Report 
Grounds To 
The State 


Procedure: Notice; 

Hearing; 
Follow-up 


School Offlcials 

Must Report 
Suspension and 
Expulsions To State 




Suspension | Expulsion 


Suspension | Expulsion 



Pcnnsylv:ania 



Rhode Island 
South Carohna 



South Dakota 



Tennessee 



Texas 



Utah 
Vermont 
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Policy set by 
local 

administrators 

Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 

Policy set by 
local 

administrators 

Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



None 



-Disobedience 
-Misconduct 



OffidaJ 
state policy 
set by 
statute 

Official 
Slate policy 
set by 
statute 



Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute 

None 

Offidal 
state policy 
set by 
statute 



-Bad conduct 
"Violation of school 
regulations 

-Crime 

-Gross immorality, 
misbehavior 
-Disobedience 
-Violating school 
rules 

-Presence detrimental 
to school 

-Insubordination 
-Habitual diS' 
obedience 

-Truancy 
-Violence 
-Immoral conduct 
-Possessing gun 
or knife 

-Possession of drugs 
-Violating school 

disdpline 
-\\'hen progress or 

effidency of school 

requires 

-Incorrigible ' 
conduct 



-Belonging to a 
secret society or 
fraternity 



None 



None 



None 



-Crime 

-Gross immorality, 

misbehavior 
-Disobedience 
-Violating school 

rules 

-Presence detrimental 
to school 
-Incorrigibility 

-Insubordination 
-Habitual diS' 
obedience 

None 



No 



-Incorrigible 
conduct 



-Being z child whose 
personal habits, 
infirmities or 
influences harm the 
school 

-Belonging to a secret 
^ society or fraternity 



Hearing for 
permanent 
suspensions 

Hearing for 
permanenP 
suspensions 

None 



Written notice 
, Right to appeal 



Due process 
standards set by 
State Board of 
Education 

Hearing for 
permanent 
suspension; follow- 
up 

Written notice 



None 



Notice (unspedfied) 
Hearing without 
counsel 



Hearing 
Hearing 



None 



Written notice 
Hearing* with 
counsel 



Due process 
standards to be 
set by State Board 
of Education 

Hearing* without 
counsel 
Written notice 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



None 



None, except 
in secret 
fraternity/ 
society cases which 
involve: 

-Notice (unspecified) 
-Hearing without 
counsel 



No 



No 



Policy set by None ' 

locaj 

a(j[>ninistrators 

Official -Disorderly conduct 
state policy <-Anti.sociaI conJuct 
set by 
statute 



Official 
state poUcy 
set by 
statute 



-Disorderly, 
refractory, 
indecent, or 
immoral behavior 



Pobcy set by -Endangering health, 
local -"^safety or property 

administrators of others 



Official 
state policy 
set by 
statute ' 



-Disobedience 
-Defiance 
-Destruction or 

defacing school 

property 

-Behavior detrimental 
to welfare, safety, 
or morals of others 

-Torturing or 

' abusing pupils 

-Maltreating pupil 
or teacher with 
physical violence 



None 
None 



-Conduct detdmeritat 
to the progress and 
the general conduct 
of the school 

-Endangering health, 
safety or property 
of others 

-Disobedience 
-Defiance 
-Destruction or 

defacing school 

property 

^Behavior detriircntal 
to wplfart, safety 
or morals of others 

-Torturing or 
abusing pupils 

-Maltreating pupil 
or teacher with 
physical violence 



No 



Source: State statutes and constitutions. \ 

♦Hearing given only if suspension or expulsiin exceeds a specified minimal time period. 
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Appeal 

Wntten notice 



Appeal 



State Board of 
Education sets 
due process guide- 
lines for local 
t>oards 

None 



StatcBoard of 
EducatioVi sets 
due process guide- 
lines for local 
boards 

Investigation 
required 



Right to appeal Hearing* with 
counsel 



Written and oral ' 
notice 
Hearing* if 
suspension exceeds 
summary suspen- 
sion period, with 
counsel 



Written and oral 
notice 

Healing* Mth 
counsel 
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Statement of r 
Judge Robert I. H. Hammerman 

r 

i 



Supreme Bench 
^ • . of 1^ 

Baltimore City - - 
June 4, 1970 

Robert 1. H. Hammerman Court House 

-^"^gc Baltimore. Maryland 

21202 

FOR RELEASES-TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1970 



The Juvenile Court of Baltimore Cit> is em- 
barking on a new policy in dealing with children 
who are school truants. As the presidingjudge in 
this Court / Mill no longer c oynmit am child to a 
training school whose offense is solely truancy. 
Th\\h a polic> I have already begun to follow. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the practice of 
sending truanfs to training schools is an archaic 
and discredited one. It is a practice which has 
existed in our country since the advent of juve- 
nile courts and subsists today. However, it is an 
alternative which is non productive and achieves 
absolutely nothing for the child, the school or the 
community, On the contrary, it produces serious 
deleterious effects. 

The truancy problem is a serious one and 
becoming mor( so each year. The Department of 
Education brings to the Juvenile Court those 
truancy cases which it considers to be incorrigi- 
ble and the Court in effect becomes the dumping 



ground for these children, and when they are se1it 
to a training school the only thing that is accom- 
plished is to clear up the rolls. The training 
schools are not designed or equipped to, 
straighten out this type of youngster— they are 
oriented for the delinquent youth who commits 
crimes. When a child who has committed no 
crime is placed in this setting for many months, 
surrounded by hundreds of boys of criminal 
tendencies, many of the hard core type, he can 
only be hurt. Institutionalization of a truant in 
no way is a protection of society. When this child 
is released from the training school he will not 
have any greater motivation to attend school 
than when he went in. Inall probability he will in 
facj be more bitter and frustrated. Nothing, in 
other words, is accomplished and much is lost. 

Sending truants to a training school merely 
sweeps the problem under the rug. All of us 
concerned with children should instead concen- 
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'tratc our best thoiigin and cncrg\ on what ihc 
root problems behind truanc\ arc and what can 
be done to cope with them. I o do otherwise, to 
follow the old, ineilective remedies is to punish 
the child lor the crimes of others, 

Iruaney is not a simple proposition. It is not 
something which mereK reflects a bad attitude 
on the part ol the child but isiathcr a s\mptom 
and nmnifestation of substantial underl\»ni: 
problems problems that cannot be treated b\ 
the simple expedi^Mit of sending a child to a 
training school set lip fori:hildtcn who commit 
cripies^ There are man\ causal lactors that are 
deepl\ embedded, different factors aflectuig 
different children i hc principal causes include, 
among others: 

I A lack ol interest m the curriculunu a 
rejection ol the academic curricuTum 
which has been our traditional concept in 
this eountr\ Ihere are thousands ol 
\oung people in our city who ha\e no 
aptitude for ororientatjon towardsacade- 
mie work, and yet our school system to 
such a great extent is trying to push square 
pegs through round holes. 

Iherc is a great need tor substantial 
re\amping of the curriculum at the lower 
grade Ie\els where so man\ children are 
irretrie\ably lost Particularlv there is the 
need lor proper early testing to aecuratel\ 
determine a student\ aptitude shortK 
alter his entrance into the school s\stem. 
Ihere is the need to broaden e\tensi\el\ 
curricula geared to \ocational and trade 
pursuits not merel\ on the high school 
le\el (where thousands ne\er reach) but 
particular!) on the junior high and even 
elementar\ le\el. fhis must also be done 
in a way \Vhich will remo\e the stigma 
attached to this type ol course and which 
causes man\ to look at these students as 
second class citizens, 
2. Ihc frustrations of man\ \oung people 
who go into junior high school with read- 
ing and arithmetic levels at the lirst, sec- 
ond and third grade and totalK unable to 
achieve and keep up- 



.1 Marn^ lack the material essentials for 
attending school such as clothes and 

shoes. 

4, Man\, particularh m the slum areas, 
suller from illnesses and chronic diseases 
w hich aie not properlv treated. 

5. The great mstabilil> in thousands ol 
homes and families. We tend sometimes to 
measure things b\ middle class standards 
and experiences. Jlowever, in thousands 
of homes Iheeconomicand cultural depri- 
vation IS such that the child is surrounded 
b\ little if an\ moti\ation. The consider- 
able lamiK dilficulties <md crises make 
attendance at school not a paramount 
consideration and so often a virtual 
impossibility. 

6. Man\ families (so many ol which ha\e no 
lather figure) do not recogm/e the impor- 
tance of legular attendance at school. 
Although many other families do have 
such awareness they lack the ,^ibility to 
cflcctivcK translate this. 

7, Ihc feeling among so many ofMhe poor 
that no amount of schooling |v going to 
impro\e their chances in life. 

8. The fear of many students and many 
parents that their children are not safe on 
the streets alone, even in broad daylight. 

9, rhe'emotional disturbances i,n thousands 
of children which are undetected and or 
untreated. 

10. The use of drugs b\ many children, 
IL Overcrowding, which in some schools, 
lorces pupils to attend classes in auditori- 
ums, cafeterias and makeshift rooms. 
I here arc thousands who must get up at a 
ver\ early hour in the morning to get to a 
morning shift and thousands of others 
who do nothing all morning and do not go 
^ to school until the afternoon and finish at 
dusk. 

12. A decline in adult authorit\, I'his mani- 
lests itsell in the defiance of many 
students. 

13. Ihc lact that truants are rarely caught 
the impunity with which most can play 
hooky. 
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I he price uc arc pa\lng for a high truanu rale 
is cnormou.s, and it .should he borne in mind that 
the truant ol toda\ is the dropout ol tomorrow 
when he becomes sixteen. I'here a re thousands ol 



\outh.s in our cit\ With no education, no skills, no 
woik or .studs habits, no prospects thousands 
on their relentless \\a\ to an empt\, unlulfilled 
adulthood. 
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Appendix F 



Review of Selected Studies 
of "School Violence" 



Congressional Studies 

A New York T/mp^ editorial of July II, 1975, 
entitled, "Violent Schools " begins: 

Recent Congressional studies indicate a seri- 
ous nationwide increase of crime, violence and 
vandalism in the schools. 

The editorial was based on the report of hearings 
conducted in the Spring of 1975 by the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, chaired b> 
Senator Birch Bayh, entitled, "Our Nation's 
Schools A Report Card: 'A' in School Violence 
and Vindalism;* Because so much publicity has 
been based on this study, we attempted to ana- 
lyse the data as well as the handful of other major 
studies of school violence. We have concluded 
that most of the violence studies, including the 
Bayh Subcommittee study , are of doubtful valid- 
ity We have found only two studies of school 
disorders which were conducted with some care 
and interpreted w ith caution so that their conclu- 
sions, although limited, are relatively 
trustworthy. 

Bayh Subcommittee "Report Card" 

Though the Subcommittee has not supplied 
CDF with cither the raw data from which the 
estimates in the "Report Card" were derived, or 
the tabulations showing the methodology used 
to calculate the final published figures. Subcom- 
mittee staff members have explained, in tele- 
phone conversations, the general method of 



calculation which they employed. The following 
critique is based on the explanation the Commit- 
tee staff gave. 

The Subcommittee mailed out questionnaires 
to the 748 largest school districts in the United 
States and all the public school' systems with 
more than 10,000 students enrolled. » The "sam- 
ple" was neither a random sample, a census, nor 
a judgment sample intended to be representative 
of the enrolled student population. Instead, the 
design was essentially a census of the largest 
(primarily urban and consolidated county-cify 
districts) school districts in the nation. , . 

The Subcommittee supplied no information 
on the response rate to their questionnaires. Ifall 
748 districts responded, the combined enroll- 
ment of the districts would have been approxi- 
mately 2 1 ,000,000 students in the 1 973 74 school 
year. This would be approximately 47.2 percent 
of the total enrolled public school population in 
the 1973 74 school year. If the response rate was 
lower than 100 percent, the enrolled population 
in the responding districts would be less than the 
figures just cited. Without knowledge of the 
actual enrollments in the responding districts, 
the actual incidence rates of the several types of 



\ list of the jjthool s>stcms can be lound tn the luhuation 
Lhn\tun 1973 1974 Puhlu Sthuol Systems. OHicc ol 
Fdiicat i\. DUCW, publication number DIICW (OL) 
74-H70I. Government Prmting Office. Washington. 
D,C 1974 (Sinee we have not seen the questionnaires. \NC 
do not know if the mateh between the respondents and the 
pubhfihed hst li exact, but a should be very close.) 
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trimcs aiul dis(>)rdcrN sur\cvcJ tantu)t be 
computed. 

I he .Subtiimmittcc did nv>t attempt io estimate 
uieidenee rates, but instead took a shurtLUt in 
ealculatmii tlv hgures that were pubhshed. The 
i|uestii>nnaircs contained twu bLuiks fur each 
"item*' (a >peeitie villense, erime, beJia\ior, etej, 
iHK askinii the distriLt tv) repv)rt the number ot 
iJccuiienccs oi that item m 19^0 and the uthei 
asking the district io repv)rt the number ol 
oecurrenees in 19''}. I'he Subcommittee simpK 
totaled the number o\ repv)rted vjccurrenees (l\)r 
each item separateK) m 1970 and in I9''3aeros,s 
all districts. Ihus, the Subcommiitce tvH)k the 
simple total oi incidents reported m I9"'0and the 
simple total ol incidents repv)rted !v)t I9''3,and 
calculated the *'pereenttige increase" from I9''() 
to I9*'3. nv)\\e\cr, the^e tv)tals ignv)re complete!) 
(a) the propi)rtion of schools responding tor 
each i)l the two periods, and (b) the relationship 
ol thc*rcpi)rted numbers v)f incidents to the si/e ol 
the cnri>lled student bod^^ m the repv)rtmg 
districts. 

What are the vi>nsequences v>l the Subev^mmit- 
tee's appri>ach? \ irst. all qucstu>nn«iires were 
being answered in late 19''4 Sv)me sehv)ol dis- 
tricts will ha\e luid figures a\ailable fv>r the just- 
completed sehvuil \ear, 19^3 ''4. but will nv)t 
have kept figures for the 19^0 "'1 sehvH>l \ear. (It 
is likeU that the re\erse sitUiition where tigures 
loi the carliei peniv>d were a\ailable but those ivir 
the later peru)d weie nv)t was relati\el\ uneom- 
mvuij But wheiva distriet lailej to suppK data 
lor the earlier pcViod, thul district was ev)unted in 
the ioUil as il Its true meidenee had b'een /erv> 
SiiK^ U likclx that lltci*. lUnic luniicspunst- 
k)i the earlier periv)d than iv>r the more recent 
peiii>d, the "percentage increase" ealeulated 
lii»m the simple tv)tals »icrv)ss districts will be 
overstated b\ an unknv)wn anivumt. 

1 he preferable methv>d v)l ealeulatuin is to 
total bi)th the incident evumtsand the numbers t^jl 
students enrv>lled fv)r bv)th the periods, 
N\)nrespondmg districts ha\ing both incident 
ciHiiits (///{/ enrollments sluuild be entered as 
zero. 1 hen. tor each period scparatelv, the num- 
bei ol incidents per 1. ()()() enrolled students 
should ha\e been calculated, producing an ma 
JifiKi' raw. \ loiw this, the percent*ige increase in 



the incidence uites ci)uld h«i\e been legitimatclv 
presented to the public. Sueh a calculation would 
ni)t lia\e been ci>mpjetel\ free v)t iu)nrespi)nse 
bias the more hea\il\ atlected distriets Ciiuld 
ha\e been more likelv ti> respv)nd m v)ne perK)d 
rather than the i>ther but it would certainH not 
be nearlv as badh biased as the shortcut fi)rmula 
IS gi\ea s\stem<itie underreporting v)t pa^t data. 

I he seci>nd difficult) w lih the Subcv)mniittee\s 
appri)ach is that the number of students enrvilled 
m public schv)ols within districts with vnei 10,000 
enri)llments ehanged slightU between 1970 71 
and 1973 74. In the tall 011970, the reported 
enrv)llment of the 748 Lirgest districts u«is 
21,534,846 while the reported enrollment ol the 
74S largest districts (not necessaiiK the same 
districts, «il though the o\erl«ip is \ei\ great) was 
2 1 ,206,455. Thus, thea^ was a 1 ,5 percent decline 
in enrv)llment between 1970 and 1973. This 
decline would cause «i slight ////cAto ///;/<//(' of the 
"percent<ige incre*ise" w hen the Subcommittee's 
shortcut formula was used, assuming th<it tJie 
responding districts were comparable to all dis- 
tricts in the two periods. Without <iccess to the 
*ictual respv)nses (sv) that enrollments c<in be 
tv)taled) It IS impos,sible tv) determine the actual 
bias mtrv)duced b\ the sUght decline in enroll- 
ments lrv)m 1970 tv) 1973 m lhe,sui\e\ed districts. 

Ihird, the ,Subcommittee, like almost all 
pre\iv)us sur\evs of "school \ioience," f<iiled to 
«isk responding school districts whether the "inci- 
dents" reported were ev)mmitted bv e/ifuUeJ 
sttakms ot h\ uitnulers. In the onl\ data iixail- 
able to C DF on \ lolence m the ,,chools which can 
be iissumed to be re«isonabl\ complete in Bos- 
Ion during the tirst \ear ol desegreg<itiou there 
Wiis one seru)Us incident of <m <ittack b\ an 
enrolled student upon <inother enrolled student. 
But tliere were mo»-c than <i do/en incidents of 
attacks upon .students and tacult) which were 
committed b\ «idults oi by \ouths ol school age 
attending schvu)! at the time the incident 
v)ccurred. I i>r e\<imple, one school administra- 
tor was shot (and i)nl\ slighth wounded). b\ 
vouths liHati tl i>n the roof of a hiiilJini^ diro.s.s 
from I he school. 

ft Is \ittil to determine whether oi not the 
actual incidents ol school vu)Ienee that do v)ecur 
are committed b\ enrolled students sv> that 
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remedies can be appropriately designed. Harsher 
school discipline pol v.es, for example, do. not 
reach npnallending >oulhs and adults. Indeed, 
the question of who is committing the offenses 
that are frightening parents, students and teach- 
ers is so important that the Subcommittee's 
apparent lack of attention to this is inexplicable. 
Moreover, this failure exaggerates the apparent 
extent of sludent-to-student and student-to- 
faculty violence to an unknown degree. 

Fourth, the Subcommittee reported onh the 
percentage increase in the counts of incidents 
from 1970 to 1973, not the raw count4> them- 
selves, or the preferred incidence rates. The 
reader is therefore left with the impression that 
violence is increasing rapidlv, but without the 
opportunity to judge if violence has become 
widespread. For example, the committee re- 
' ported that. "Homicides increased by 18.5 per- 
cent " They did not state that the increase was 
from 85 deaths in 1970 to 100 deaths in 1973 
among schools with over 21.000.000 enrolled 
students. Cven if all the incidents reported were 
in fact homicides and were in fact committed by 
enrolled students (neither of which is likely to be 
true), that would be an incidence rate of .005 
homicides per 1,000 enrolled students, or about 
one homicide for every 7 large city school sys- 
tems in the country. (The real rate would be 
slightly higher because of the unreported 
nonresponse from some districts, although the 
increase might be less). Even though one homi- 
cide for everv -^00,000 enrolled students is one 
too many, it can not be used to justify 1,000.000 
student suspensions. 

Senate Survey of Violence in Schools 
Occurring from 1964-1968 

The "Report Card" w.'is not the first 
Congressional study to use the retrospective 
survey method. It is almost an exact copy of . the 
earlier survey by the Subcommittee, published as 
"Survey of Violence in Schools Occurring from 
1964 Through 1968,'* (Government Printing 
Office. Washington, D.C., 1970). The earlier 
survey was limited to the 110 largest school 
districts, containing about 10,000.000 enrolled 
Mudcnts at the time of survey. Unlike the recent 



study, the earlier study published the raw counts 
of violence. However, it failed to (a) compute 
incidence rates, (b) report nonresponse sepa- 
rately by year, and (c) distinguish between 
student-caused offenses and those caused by 
outsiders or adults. 

1970 House Subcommittee Study 
on Disruption 

Other minor surveys relate to the problem of 
school violence. The House Subcommittee on 
General Education of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor reported the results of a survey 
during hearings in 1970. The survey question- 
naire was sent to all 50,000 school.districts m the 
United States, and achieved a response rate of 
about 50 percent (by district, the response rate 
was higher as a percent of reporting enrollment, 
although the enrollment data was not used to 
compute incidence rates). But the House survey 
was directed to "disruptions'' of school during 
the period 1968 69, when political protests were 
common among youths. It did not distinguish 
between legal and illegal protests, nor did it 
specifically ask whether "violence" (under any 
definition) occurred. About 18 percent of the 
districts responding reported one or more "seri- 
ous protests." The chief causes of protests re- 
ported were disciplinary rules, dress codes, 
school services and facilities, and curriculum 
policies not political issues. Racial issues were 
involved in the ciiuses of the protests in about 10 
percent of the schools reporting protests, ^ 

i 

Other Studies • 

The National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 

NASSP surveyed school districts about "any 
activity out of the ordinary" during the school 
year 1968 69. Of the 1 .000districtssurveyed,670 
rcspuiiJcJ. About 59 percent v>f those respinul- 
mg reported some activity out of the ordinary. 
About 43 percent reported protests or disrup- 
tions lasting for a half a day or more. Again, no 
measures of school violence were taken, and no 
incidence ^rates were calculated. The study is 
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reported in "Student Activism and Conflict," 
NASSP Bulletin. 55 {January 1971). p. 70. 

A Report on Conflict and Violence 
in California's High Schools (1973) 

The California State Department of Educa- 
tion published the results of an.opinion survey 
among students, teachers, administrators and 
some community residents. Approximately 
1,000 persons were surveyed from 32 schools 
throughout the state. The most interesting find- 
ings were the percents of respondents agreeing 
about the causes of violence in schools: 

TABLE 1 

Percent of Respondents Agreeing that Gangs, 
- Intruders, and Racial/Ethnic Friction 
are Causes of S chool Violence 

Percent Agreeing with the 
Following as Causes of 
School Violence 

Racial/ 
In- Ethnic 

Respondents . Gangs tmders Friction 

Students 65 55 51 

Teachers . 79 61 70 

Administrators 84 47 . 85 

Community Residents 85 58 87 



The California study did report student caused 
incidents of violence in Los Angeles High 
Schools in the form of ,an average number of 
crimes per month during the period January to 
April, 1972. That data allows us to calculate 
actual incidence rates, using an assumed enroll- 
ment in Los Angeles Secondary Schools of 
280,000 secondary pupils. (See Table 2.) 

These rates are far less than the violent crime, 
rates in the United States, and, of course, still 
further below the violent crime rates in Los 
Angeles. 

National Education Association 

An opinion poll of public school teachers, 
conducted b> the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1974, and published in "Today's Educa- 
tion," September-October, 1974, reported that 
among 1,000 randomly selected teachers, 3.0 



TABLE 2 

Crimes Per Month by Enrolled Students and " 
Incidence Rates in Los Angeles Secondary 
Schools during January to April, 1972^ 







Monthly Crimes 




Average 


Per 1/)00, 




Number 


Enrolled 


Crime 


PerMonth 


Students 


Homicide 


0 


0.000 


Assaults on Teachers 


28 


0.100 


Assaults on Staff and 




Guards 


18 


0.064 


Assaults on Students 


74 


0.264 


Weapons Offenses 


86 


0.307 


Total 


206 


0.736 



Source: (as above) Calculations of incidence rates by ' 
CDF assuming 280,000 enrolled secondary 
students. 



percent reported being physically attacked hy a 
student during the year; 76.8 percent reported 
that violence was not a problem at their schools; 
96.8 percent reported that it was not a major 
problem; and 1 1.4 percent reported having their 
property damaged during the course of the year. 

Academic Studies 

Two academic studies of disruptions in 
schools -not necessarily of violence—included 
both a reanalysis of the data collected in the 1966 
U.S.O.E, survey (the "Coleman Report") and an 
analysis of new data collected for the studies.^ 

Although both reports are too lengthy to 
summarize here, they are both generally excel- 
lent and provide useful guides to the general 
question of the relationship of school violence to 
school disciplinary policies. Perhaps the major 
conclusion of the report by Meyer, Chase-Dunn 
and Inverarity is: 



*John W. Meyer. Chris Chase-Dunn, and James Jnverariiy, 
"The Isxpansion of the Autonomy of Youth: Responses of 
the .Secondary School to FVoblems of Order in the 
laboratory for Social Research. Stanford Uni- 
versity. Stanford, 'California. August 1971 (mimeo)»and 
Stephen Bailey /'Disruption m Urban Public Second- 
ary Schools," National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Washington, D.C. (no date, circa 1970), 
partial reprint of a study conducted at the Syracuse 
University Researclr Corporation, .Syracuse University. 
Syracuse, New York. 
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. . the problem ol crime and order among The stud> b\ Bailev found thiit while dibrup- 

voung people niiKst be seen as a problem in the tion rale>s \\ere hmher among integrated high 

nl* 'r./t'V'r')\r t"^ sxKMetv not primaril> j,^^^, either^among all black or all white 

one located "Ui (or to be dealt with in) the r , , , . . ... 

schools.* schools, they were lowest ol all^ among 

— iniegrated high schools Which also had inte- 

"Ihc I \panNum ot \ui6nonu \ o«ih." p Z grated (acuities. 
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Appendix G 



Sample Discipline Code 



The following discipline code is Included as a 
sample i1( the kinds of regulations a school 
district can adopt. This code was prepared bv the 
Commission on Administrative Behavior Sup- 
portive of Hurtian Rights of Phi Delta Kappa a 
professional education fraternitv dedicated to 
the promotion and improvement of publicly 



supported and universallv available education. 
The bracketed phrases m the code have been 
added bv and are the responsibility of CDh. with 
the permission of Phi Delta Kappa. In adopting 
such a code, each school district should also 
review appropriate federal, state and local regu- 
lations. 



A MODEL STUDENT CdDE 
Prepared by 

The Commission on Administrative Behaviors Supportive of Human Rights 
PHI DELTA KARPA Bloomington, Indiana 47401 1974 



WILLIAM G. ZIMMERMAN, Chairmaif 
Superintendent of Schools 
Wayland, Mass. 01778 

ALAN K.GAYNOR 

Dept. of Systems Development 

and Adaptation 
School of Education 
Boston University 
Boston, Mass. 02215 

IRA EYSTER, Executive Director 
Teacher Education Project on 

Human Rights 
555 Constitution Avenue 
Norman, Okla. 73069 f 



.L HAROLD FLANNERY 
Acting Director 
Center for Law and Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

ROBERT A. EAVERLY. Principal 
Sayre Junior High School 
58th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Penn, 19139 

DONALD W. ROBINSON 
Staff Representative 
Phi. Delta Kappa 
8th and Union 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 
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Model Student Code v 

1.0 Rules Governing Student Discipline 

.2.0 Student Records \ ^ 

3.0 Searches of Students 
4.0 Possession and Distribution of 
Literature *: 
5.0 Freedom of Expression and Assembly 
6.0 Freedom of Religion 
7.0 Equal Educational Opportunity 
8,0 Temporary Suspension 
9.0 Suspension 

10.0 Expulsion and Involuntary Transfer 
11.0 Involuntary Classification 
12.0 Education for Excluded Students 
13.0 Corporal Punishirient 



1.0 Rules Governing Student Discipline 

l.r This Code and atu additional rules 
governing student discipjine shall be distributed 
to students and their parent(s) or guardian(s) at 
the beginning of each school vear and shall be 
posted in conspicuous places within each school 
throughout the school year. Changes in the rules 
shall not, take effect unti' they are distributed to 
students and parents. 

Comment,. I he Commission beheves that human 
rights in the schools are not-fostered by reliance 
on unwritten, ad hoc. or ex post facto rules 
goxerning student discipline. Rather, to insure 
that teachers, students, and administrators have, 
an opportunit\ to know and understand disci- 
plinar\ rules, the Commission recommends that 
such rules be w ritten and distributed belore they 
take effect. 

2.0 Student Records 

Imroducton Comment, The Commission re> 
commends'that students have greater access to 
and more control over their personal school re- 
cords Greater access will guard against inaccu- 
rate, irrelevant, and obsolete material entering 
and remaining in the record. More control over 
the dissemination of records will reduce misun- 
derstanding and misuse of these highlv personal 
data. 



2.1 Student records shall be defined as any 
material concerning individual students main- 
_^tained in any form by the school board or its 
employees, except personiU notes maintained b\ 
teachers aijd other school personnel soIcK for ' 
their own individual use and not communicated 
to any other person. 

Comment: Student records are maintained in 
many places and many forms bv a school sys- 
tem. Ifaccess to student records is to be meaning- 
ful, the Cominission believes that all these re- 
cords, with specific exceptions, should be 
accessible. One such exception is stated in this 
section. Notes on students that teachers, coun^- 
selors. and other personnel maintain for their 
own individual use .should be protected from 
student and parental access. It is not profession- 
ally feasible to require that such notes be open to 
students or parents. Moreover, because the sub- 
stance of these notes is not communicated to 
anyone, no harm from their mainten<ince can be 
suggested which would outweigh the inconve- 
nience caused by granting access to them. 

2.2 All records on a student, with the excep- 
tion of personal evaluations submitted in confi- 
dentiality before the adoption of this section, 
shall be open to that student's parent(s) or 
guafdian(s), Such records shall also be open to 
the student with the .consent of one of his par- 
ent(s) or guardian(s), except that consent is not 
required for any student in the 1 0th. 1 1 th, or 12th 
grades The school shall provide whatever assis- 
tance is necessary to enable the student and his 
parent(s) or guard ian(s) to understand the mate- 
rial in the record. 

Comment: Ihe Commission believes parents 
have a basic right to inspect all records on their 
own children maintained bv the school system. 
The onl\ exception should be personal evalua- 
tions submitted before the adoption of tins Code 
with the understanding that thev would not be 
accessible to the student or parents. I hrough 
ninth grade the student cannot inspect the re- 
cord without the consent of one ol his parents. 
Thus, while the student is in the first nine grades. 
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parents vvill judge whether niatenal in the re- 
cord.s IS appropriate lor the student's inspeetlon. 
Alter that, parental consent is not required. 
Whatever harm might result from a lOth, I Ith, ' 
or 12th grader viewing personal data is out- 
weighed b\ a judgment that a student of this age 
should have an independent right to inspect his 
own reeoul. ikvausc some of the material m the 
record may not be readily understood, the school 
j^hould provide vvhateveroralo? written explana- 
ti<Vn IS neeessarv to knoulcJgCiiblv inspect the 
record. 

2.3 Anv personal e\aluations submitted in 
confidentialitv prior to the adoption of this Code 
shall either be destroyed within one (I ) year of 
the adoption of this Code or the source and date 
of anv such evaluations siiall be listed and this list 
shall be made available w ith the other portions of 
the. record within one ( I) vear of the adoption of 
this Code. 

Commcnr, Section 2.2 recognized the need to ■ 
withhold Irom student and parental access per-" 
sonal evaluations submitted in confidentialitv 
beiore the adoption oi this Code This excep- 
tion tt^the general rule of accessibilitv is recon)- 
mended in fairness to persons who submitted 
personal evaluations under an explicit or im- 
plleit condition that sueh evaluations would not 
be viewed by students or parents. The Commis- 
sion believes that school systems can honor this 
. condition while simultaneously nunimi/ing unv 
harmiui elleets stemming from the maintenance 
ol eonlidential materials. One vvav of achieving 
bo.th obieetives is to (jestroy all cgnfidential re-- 
cords. Another is to identily any confidential 
documents with enough speeificitv to allow the 
student and or parents to find the source of the 
documents and request their voluntary release. 
Although this section requires full compliance 
Within one year ol the CodeN adoption, the 
Conuiiission reconuiiends that until full compli- 
ance IS achieved school systems should destroy 
or list all contidential documents in anv files 
inspected bv students, parents, or outside 
parties. 

- 2.4 I he student and his herparent(s)orgu<ird- 



lanls) shall be allowed to submit any material to 
the iceord including, but not limited to, written 
response to anv material unfavorable to the 
student contained in the record. The principal, or 
the next superior school official not involved in 
the record entrv, ma> undei appropriate eireum- 
sttUices expunge material /from the student's 
record upon the request of tliestudent oi his her 
parents. 

Comment. a further means of reducing anv 
potential harmful effeets of student records; the * 
Commission believes that students and parents 
should be allowed to insert material ^of their 
choice in the .record. Examples of the types of 
materials which mav be inserted under this 
section are results of outside testing and evalua- 
tion, medical or psvehological reports, and ex- 
planations of unfavorable material appearing in 
the record. It is also essential that appropriate 
school officials be authorized to expunge mate- 
rial from a student's record upon the request of 

^ the student or his her parents. Examples of 
niirttRals lor which a student oj his/her parents 
might request expungement are harmful anec- 
dotal entries, results of testing which occurred on 
a dav when the student was under an emotional 
or physical strain, or obsolete and irrelevant 

, materials. 

\ 

2,5 The consent of the student and one parent 
or guardian shall be required each time and for 
each Item in the student^ record divulged to any 
person except certificated professional personnel^ 
employed' by the local school board and having 
direct educational contact with the student. The 
consent of a parent or guardian is not required if 
the student is in the lOth. i Ith, or 12th grades. 

Comment: ' The Commission believes that 
students and parents should determine what 
persons, if any. outside the local or state school ^ 
department should inspect the student*s record, 
This section applies, but is not limited in its 
application, to private and governmental agen- 
cies, colleges and universities, branches of the 
military, credit bureaus, and businesses. A stu- 
dent mav grant advance permission to release his 
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record <(> specific persons or institutions. Of 
course, this section would >icld to a valid sctirch 
warrant or a subpoena issued b\ a court. 

2.6 \n\ research involving student records 
shall be subject to the provisions of this Code. 
Any reports or publications based on such re- 
search shall not contain the names of individual 
students [Release of sum ma rv compilations of 
data, not containing the names of individual 
students, shall not require student or parent 
consent.] 

Commenr This section is necessarv to indicate 
that research conducted bv persons either inside 
or outside the school svstem is not exempt fiom 
the provisions of this Code, Further protection 
against potential abuse of student lecords bv re- 
searchers IS provided bv prohibiting the use of 
student names in anv research reports based on 
student records. 

3.0 Searches of Students 

3.1 Searches of a student's .v4>orson. his her 
personal possessions, orhis herlockervvithouta 
valid search warrant shall be prohibited unless 
the principai has a* reasonable basis lor believmg 
that the student is concealing material the 
possession ol which is prohibited by federal, 
state, or local law or the prov isions of this Code. 

Conwienn One purpose of this section is to 
eliminate general searches where without prior 
notification all students are required to open 
their lockers for inspection by the school staff. 
Another is to require that searches of a particular 
student's person, personal possessions, or locker 
may proceed only if there is a reasonable behel 
thijt/contraband is hidden in that locker. 

4.0 Possession and Distribution 
of Literature 

4.1 Students shall have the right to distribute 
and possess anv lorm of literature, including but 
not limited to. newspapers, magazines, leaflets, 
and pamphlets, except that th. nrincipal mav 
prohibit a specific issue of a specific publication 



it theie IS a substantial factual basis lor believing 
its possession or distributaon will cause or is 
causing substantial disruption with school acttv i- 
ties. rhis right of distribution shall extend to 
school grounds and buildings, absent the requi- 
site linding of disruption. 

Sections 4.1 4.3 apply to literature 
^iiublished on or olf campus and to literature 
sponsored or not sponsored bv the school svs- 
Lcm. The Commission believes that it is no longer 
/consistent with human right.s in the schools to 
restrict student possession and distribution of 
literature meielv because its contents are con- 
troversial or because certain words olfcnd a part 
or even a majoritv of the population. Extraord'i- 
narv circumstances arise, however, where the 
principal believes that pDssession or distribution 
of particular literature will materiallv endanger 
the normal functions of the schools. This section 
allows the principal to suppress a specific issue of 
a specific publication under appropriate 
circumstances. 



4.2 The principal or any member of the school 
staff shall not require that literature, including 
school-sponsored publications, be submitted for 
approval or consent prior to distribution. The 
principal may require that no litcrjtture be dis- 
tributed unless a copy thereof is submitted to the 
principal or his designee no later than the time 
distribution commences. 

Commenr Prior review of literature may inhibit 
the exercise of First Amendment freedoms. 
Accordingly, student possession or distribution 
of literature .should not await administrative 
approval. Studentsdistributing.literature may be 
required to submit a copy to the principal no 
later than the time on-campus distribution be- 
gins. Students possessing literature and not 
distributing it to others .shall not be required to 
submit such literature under this section. 

4.3 The time, place, and rnanner of student 
distribution of literature mav be reasonably reg- 
ulated bv the principal provided such regu- 
lations: 
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a. ate iiniformlv applied to all forms ol 
hleraliire: 

b. do not prohibit distribution at times or 
places either inside, or outside the 
school building for which no (actual 
basis exists to conclude that an\ inter- 
lerence with school activities would 
occur: 

c. are specilic as to places uiul times where 
distribution is prohibited, 

d. do not inhibit an\ person's right to 
accept or reject any literature distrib- 
uted in accordance with the rules. 

Coinmmn I he primar\ purposcol this section is 
to allow regulation of literature distribution so 
that this autivit) will not infruigc upiJ'n sthool 
activities. It mav be desiriible, tor cx*imple, to 
ban distributu)n nciir the doors o! LlassrooniN 
while class is in session or near building exits . 
during tire drills. But thcst regulations must be 
reasonable, thcv mav not relegate literature 
distribiitii)n to remote times and plate's which are 
unnccess«irv to avoid interlcrciicc with school 
activities. 

5.0 Freedom of Expression and Assembly 

5.1 .Students shall have the right to express 
themselves bv speaking, writing, svearing, or 
displaying symbols of ethnic, cultural, or politi- 
cal values such as buttons, badges, eipblenis, and 
armbands, or through anv mode i)l dress or 
grooming style or through anv other medium or 
!orm of expression: except that the principal mav 
regulate expression provided there is a factual 
basis ioi believing a specific form oi expression 
bv a specilic studeht will cause or is eau.sing 
substantial disruption of school activities 
dents shall also have the right to rclrainjrom 
expressing themselves 

dmimcni. The courts have clcarK indicated that 
' ' the I irst Amendment rights of students do not 
stop at the door to the school house. The right ol 
students to ircelv express themselves, m the 
absence ol a linding ol substantial disruption, 
has been lirmlv established, 

5.2 I he Ireedom of students to assenible in a 
non-disruptivc time, place and mannei sh<ill be 
preserved. 
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Cinnnu ni. In e.xerLismg then Ireedom to assem- 
ble, students need not be allowed to disrupt or 
distuib classroom instruction oi to undulv in- 
convenience school officials with untimely 
meetings. 

6.0 freedom of Religion 

6.1 Students shall have the right to refuse to 
participate in or attend anv lorm ot religious 
act IV It V, including but not limited to, p ravers, 
songs, readings, meditations, and seasonal 
programs. 

Ci^ninunt. LI forts persist to reestablish religious 
obseiv<mces m the schools. Whatevei the out- 
come ol these elloits, the Commission believes 
that the right^^)! each student to rcliain from 
engaging manv lorm ol leligious activ itv in the 
schools must remain inviolate. I urthei. school 
olficUils iKive <in aflirnuitive lesponsibiiitv to 
avoid anv harmliif ciiccts being visited upon 
students exercising their right to relusc participa- 
tion in religions activities, 

7.0 Equal Educational Opportunity 

7.1 1 he right ol a student to pailicipateiuilv in 
classroom instruction and extracui r icu la r activ i- 
tics shall not be abridged or impaired because ol 
age, sex, race, religion, national origin [financial 
condition,] pregnancy, parenthood, marriage, or 
tor anv other reason not related to his her 
individual capabilities, 

Cinnmcnt. I he Commission believes that dis- 
crimination Ikls no pliice m pubhc eduCiition. 
.Schools should be open to <ill who wish to eniov 
their benefits. This rr»ht should not be curtailed 
because the student possesses characteristics 
which do not conlofm to m«i|oritv patterns. I he 
list ol projiibited discnminalorv factors in this 
section is not intended to be exh<iustive. The 
commitment to equal education<il oppoitunitv 
extends to<tll kictots upon which the impaii mcnt 
ol educational services cannot be ralionallv 
based, 

fnirtniiuion C\>nimvnis it* Sciiiofis S 12, Be- 
fore school systems adopt these provrs ions, they 
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NluuikLdctcrniuic il statutes in their st<itc would 
conlhlt wtth tins C ode. Indian,i. tor c\<iniplo. 
ha ciKKtCil a dcltulcd statute govern uig sus- 
pcnsuuii* and expulsions which would appar- 
cniK preclude the <idoption ol Sections [< 1 1 ol 
this ( iulc bv loLiil IndiaUii slIiooI ho<irds. Man\ 
other staks h«i\L enabling st«itute\s granting 
schiU'l i»(lKials hiiuui tUJthou'ation to suspend 
and expel pupils I hes*. statutes do nut genenilh 
prcvlmk sLhoul biMrds koni <idoptum 

poliLK^ to giv«, students gieatci prutcction as 
\ehuol i»niLiaIs exercise their st«itutor\ «uitht)ri- 
\ t> I \eti in tlksc states, however, stiitutes niii\ 
\ cXisl gi>\Lrnujg a n«iirin\ iispe^t ol the sus- 
\ pcDMon-cxpulsion procedure which would con- 
.tlKl with this C ode. In short, <i sound «ipproaeh 
lo this ( ode Would icijuircii thorough review ol 
statutes land ease law) on student disupline, 

I he scetious on suspension and -expulsion 
Imm the heart of an> student diseipluiiirN Code, 
Ijhe (\»mniissiiin believes th«it human rights in 
Ifl^e schools (.an be losteied it the procedures 
jzovcining suspensions and expulsions are 
spiMed out in sullieient ilct.iil so that misuse «ind 
misunderstanding ot the s> stcnulo not oeeui. As 
a gincral prmeipJe m dratting these provisions, 
the ^(\>mmtssioa deternimed th.it proeeduKil 
pfiMtetions tor students should merCiise «is the 
sever\(v and potential long term elleet.s ot disei- 
plinah measures merease. I Las, in this Code, 
mi^re^uoeeduralsaleguardsiire provided betore 
expulsion lh«in betore suspension, and more 
hclofe .suspension than betore teniporarv sus- 
pensioii In addition, the Commission attempted 
to rcdiiJc the unneeessai'v collateral ettects anv 
harmtul^^cnecls upon the student bevond the 
validlv determined exelusion Irom sehool 
caused f)v these diseiplmarv mc«isure\s. \o 
achieve ll^is obicetive it w«ts nceess.iiv to eare- 
fullv rcMcVv policies regarding student records, 
academic punishments. anJ access to instruction - 
dtinng exclusion 

8.0 Temporary Suspension 

H,I \ student mav be temporarrlv suspended 
b\ the buil^ingprincipai onlv rt the principal has 
reasonable cause to believe that: 

i\ the phvsical satctv ot the student or ol 



i)thers^is^*ubstanli«illv eiidangcred and 
will continue to be endangered, or 
h the student is causing <md will continue 
to cause substantial interlerencc with 
^ -v^ chiNsroom instruction. 

S'ueh,tempiiiaiv suspension sUM be preceded bv 
an inlomial cijnteicncc between the .student, the 
principal, and the teaeliei oi supeivisoi who 
retened the student to the piineipaL At this 
eonlctcncc the student sh<ill be mlormed ot the 
reason lor the diseiplin<ii v «ietioii f«ind the nature 
ot the evidence against liim or her,J,ind sh<ill be 
given the i>pportunitv to persu«ide the prmeip«il 
that the tempoMiv suspension is not w,irranted. 

8.2 \ teniporarv suspcuMon sh,ill terminate 
when It is reasonablv determined th«it the siu- 
denl\ presence m the school will not result in.a 
situation warranting teniporarv su.spension un- 
der section ^ 1. and m no e«ise sli«ill it List bevond 
the end ol the school d<iv tollowmg the dav the 

' teniporarv suspension beg<in. 

8.3 Within twentv-loui (24) hours ol the 
beginning ot a tcmpoMrv suspcnsiiUi, the princi- 
pal sliall mail a -v)tice to the parcnt(s) or guard- 
lan(s) ol the suspended student ,st<iting,the spe- 
eilie act(s) U)r which the teniporarv Mispension 
was ordered »*ctt»re the d«iv such notice is 
postjnarked, the pNneip«il sh<ill make ii reason- 
able el tort toct)ntact the Piirent(s) or guard i«in(s) 
ot the student bv telephone to coniniume«ite 
dirccth the intorniation ci>nt«iined in the written 
notice 

8.4 ^A student mav not becxcludcd Ironi school 
iinder tertipor<ii v Misperis'U)n lor more than eight 
(K) school d«ivs or portions thcpjot in one school 
vciir unless im or betore the ninth (9th) dav ol 
tenipor«irv suspension «md «it the beginning ol 
anv subsequent teniporarv su.spejisions, the 
principal commences the notice and hearing 
procedure provided in 9.1 9.10. All recordsand 
documentation regarding a teniporarv .sus- 
pension shall be dcstroved at the end of each 
sehool year \o rntormation about a teniporarv 
suspension shall be coninurmcated to anv person 
not direcllv rnvolved rn the discrplinary pro- 
ceed ums. 
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8.5 '\ second tcmporarv suspension shall not 
be ordered within ii\e(5) school da\s oi the first 
unless the principal recomnicndsa suspension or 
expulsion hearing and Iqllows the procedure 
outlined in 9 1 9 10. Th^s second temporarv sus- 
pension ma\ last until the suspension or expul- 
sion hearing if the principal determines that the 
continued presence ol the student would result in 
a situation warr^tiiting temporar\ suspension 
under .section 8.1. 

Comment: Many school systems allow; 
principals to suspend students for any reason 
and without notice or hearing. The permissible 
length ol these discretionary^ summary sus- 
pensions varies, but may range up to ten days or 
more. In. recent years, the courts have become 
incieasingl) uncas\ about this carte blanche au- 
thorit) to suspend .studenus and have imposed 
numerous procedural safeguards. The Commis- 
sion has examined these cases and haviittempted 
to formulate a disciplinarv process vvhich pro- 
vides adequate due process protection for stu- 
dents while allowing school officials to maintain 
order. 

The Commission believes that the power of 
temporarv suspension should be used onlv under 
theextraordinarv conditions described in section 
8.1. This will allow the principal to cope with anv 
emergency warranting the immediate exclusion 
of a particular student. Even under these circum- 
stances, the Commission believes it is possible 
and fair to have a conference with the student 
inlorming jiini her of the reasons for the tempo- 
rary suspension ^and allowing the student to 
contest the suspension, f-or example, the student 
ought to have an opportunity to persuade the 
principal that this is a case of misidentificatioru 
or. for some other reason, the penalty is not 
warranted. 

Not onlv should the use of temporarv sus- 
pensions be limited to extraordinary circum- 
stances, but should be limited in length and 
Irequencv as well. Thus, section 8.2 limits each 
temporary suspension to 2 days and section 8.4 
limits temporary suspension in any school year 
to a total of 8 days. Once the 8-day limit is 
reached, the student can be temporarily sus- 



pended only if notice and hearing proceduresare 
commenced. Likewise, section 7.5 regulates the' 
IreqUcncy oi temporary suspension. If extraordi- 
nary circumstances recur w ithm 5 days after the 
student has been reinstated Irom a temporary 
suspension, the prmcip .1 iuty temporarily sus- 
pend the student agau. .iovided notice and 
hearing procedures are commenced. This sec- 
ond temporar\ suspension may last until a sus- 
pension hearing is held. 

9.0 Suspension 

9.1 The principal shall not recommend sus- 
pension unless the student while on school 
grounds or during a school activity off school 
grounds: 

a. intentionally causes or attempts to 
cause substantial damage to school 
property or steals or attempts to steal 
school property of substantiaFvalue: or 

b. Intentionally causes or attempts to 
c»iuse substantial damage to private 
property or steals oi attempts to steal 
valuable private propert} ; or 

c. intentionally causes or ifttempts to 
cause physical injury to another person 
except in self-defense: or 

d. knowingly possesses oi transmits any 
firearm, knife, explosive, or other da ng- 
crous object of ;io reasonable use to the 

• student at school; or 

e. knowingly possesses, uses, transmits, or 
IS under the influence of any narcotic 
drug, hallucinogenic drug, ampheta- 
mine, barbituate, marijuana, alcoholic 
beverage, or intoxicant of any kind; or 

f knowingly uses or copies the'academic 
work of another and presents it as his 
own without proper attribution: or 

g. repeatedly and intentionally defies the 
-valid aiithority of supervisors, teachers, 
or administrators. 

9.2 If the principal chooses to recommend a 
suspension not to exceed .seven (7) school days, 
he she shall mail a notice to the student and to 
tjie student's parent(s) or guardian(s) vvithin 
twenty-four (24) hours of the alleged act(s) upon 
which the recommendation is based or w ithin 24 
hours of the time he she learns of such alleged 
act(s). Such notice shall be m the language of tho 
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parcnUs)orguardian(s)as\\cllas in L'nglishand 
shall contain: 

a. a complete descnpiion ol the school 
rcgulation(s) allegedK violated b\ the 
student; and 

b a lull statement o! the facts leading to 
thcprincipaTs recommendation for sus- 
pension: and 

c specific reference to the student's right 
to have a private he-aring before'an 
hiipartial hearingofficer at which a tape 
recording will be madc'andat which the 
student and his parent(s). guardian(s), 
and adult representative, ifanv, shall be 
allowed to question adverse witnesses, 
contradict written statements of absent 
witnesses, and present evidence in the 
s t ud en t\ d ef en se , i n cl ud i n g t h e p resen t- 
ation of live witnesses: and 

d the time and place of a hearing to be 
held no later than four (4) school davs 
irom the date the notice is postmarked, 
excepr the principal shall not schedule 
the hearing at a tinie prior to when 
he she would reasonablv expect the 
noticcjo arrive at the home of the' 
parent(>) or guardian(s), The student 
shall be informed of his right to a 
reasonable postponement ol the hear- 
ing date for the purpose of preparing 
his her defense: 
e. specific reference to the student's right 
to have access to his her records as 
provided bv sections 2.1 2.5 of this 
Code. 

9 J On or before the day the notice in section 
9 2 (or section 10 2 in the case ol.an expulsion or 
involuntary transfer) is postmarked, the princi- 
pal shall make a reasonable effort to contact the 
parcnt(s) or guardian(s) of the student by tele- 
phone to communicate directly the information 
contained in the written notice. 

9.4 Unless the student is temporarily sus- 
pended under the provisions of sections 8.1 8.5, 
he she shall continue to participate in regular 
classroom instruction pending the hearing. 

9.5 It the student's parent(s) orguardian(.s) are 
unable or unwilling to attend the hearing, the 
student mav designate an adult to be present at 
the hearing. The hearing shall be postponed 
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upon the stu»icnt\s request to enable the .student 
to secure the presence .ol an adult. 

9,6 I he hearing shall conlorm to these 
guidelines: 

•a. An imp<irtuil hearing ollicer, who may 
be an emplovee ol the school board but 
not assigned to the school where the 
student is enroNcd, shall be appointed 
bv the superintendent 01 his designee to 
conduct the hearing, 

b, I he student shall be. present during the 
presentation of evidence. If witnesses 
against the student (estilv at the hear- 
ing, the student and his parent(s), 
guardian(s), or representative shall be 
allowed to question such witnesses. If 
written statements ol witnesses against 
the student are submitted as evidence, 
the witnesses shall be identified bv 
name, and iha student, his parent(s), 
guardian(s), or representatives .shall be 
allowed to contradict these statements, 
riie student shall be allowed to submit 
evidence in his own defense including 
the presentation of live witnesses, 

c. The hearing shall be private unless the 
.studentrequests that it be public. 

d. A tape recording shall be kept ol the 
entire hearing and a cop\ of this reco- 
rding shall be av ailable to the student at 
no cost upon request. 

9 J Within twenty-lour (24) hours of the 
hearing, the hearing officer shall determine, 
based only on the evidence presented at the 
hearing, whether there is substantial evidence 
that the student violated a specific written regu- 
lation ol the school board. If the hearing olficer 
determines that a violation has occurred, he shall 
further determine the appropriate penalty but in 
no case .shall a suspension exceeding seven (7) 
days be ordered. If the student was temporarily 
suspended under section 8.1 8.5 in connection 
with this violation, the number of days of tem- 
porary suspension shall be deducted from the 
length of the suspension determined by the 
hearing olficer. 

9,8 Ihc hearing officer shall fullv record his 
findings of lact. Within twentv-lour(24)hours of 
the hearing, one copy of the fr lings shall be 
mailed to the student, one cop\ to his parent(s) 
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01 guar<]ian(s>, one cop\ lo the siuJcnl's Jcsj^~ 
, nated heann^ rcprcsciUalUL\ li ain, and one 
copy to the pniKipaK (and one n)p\ to the 
superintendent.] 

9.9 It the he«iring Dlhcei deteinnnes th<it no 
Moiatii)n ha> oceuried. the students tl tetnpi)tai- 
ii\ suspendeil* shall be imniediatel\ reinst*ited» 
<ill retoids and d<)cunienl«ilu)n regardini; the 
disciplin«ir\ proceedings Nh«ill be imnied»atel> 
destro\ed, and no inlormation regarding th'e 
hearrng shall be plaeed tn the student's perma- 
nent reeoid or Hie or coninuinicated to an> 
person except as provided in seetion 9.8. 

9.10 It suspension is ordcied» no acadeniie 
penalties shall be imposed upon the student 
while he she is exeluded from school A sus- 
pended student shall be allowed to complete all 
assignments and tests missed during the sus- 
pension. Ml records and dociiment.ition regaid- 
uig the suspension shall be destro\cd at the end 
oi the school >ear. and no ink)rniation regaidmg 
the suspension shall be placed ui the student's 
permanent record oi lile or eommumeated to 
an\ person except as provided in section 9,8 

9-1 1 n suspension is ordered, the student shall 
ha\e the right to request an appeal hearing 
beloic the superintendent, I his appeal hearing 
shall be held withm une week ol the date such 
request is made. 

9.12 I he superintendent shall speedicaily 
determine li there was sulhcient evidence to hnd 
that the alleged violation(s) occurred and it the 
pciialt) imposed was appropriate lor the \ioia- 
tion<s). At the appeal hcMring, 

a I he superintendent shall review all 
written documents m the ease and il 
requested review the entire reeordingol 
the heaimg below or those portions 
thereol designated bv the student and 
principaL 

b. I he student and his repcesentative. 
including an attornev. mav address the 
supcrinlendent on the evidence at the 
hearing below ajid the appcopruUeness 
ol the penaltv. 



9,13 1 he supenntcndent shall leach ad^^cision 
withiij Joitv-cight hours. 11 the superintendent 
detci mines that no \ loLit ion occurred oi that the 
penaltv imposed was inappropnatc loi the viola- 
tion's), all records and documentation rcgaiding^ 
the diseiplinaiv proceed ings a«4» suspension 
shall be imniediatelv dcstroved^ and noinlorma- 
lion legarding the hearing shall be pKued in the 
student\ permanent rccoul or file oi communi- 
cated to anv person except as pro\ ided in Section 
9.8. 

Comment: Seetion 9,1 delineates the types ol 
student misconduct warrantuig suspension. I he 
Commission recogni/es that school sv stems mav 
wish to add to or delete from this list depending 
on policv considerations in their locale. Anv 
«tdditions should clc«irlv describe the prohibited 
activitv «uid should be limited to bchavioi tor 
which .suspension is «ui appiopriatc penaltv. 

1 he rciiKiinder ol the .sections on suspension 
rcllect the principle th<it when the penaltv in- 
c I eases so should the procedural safeguards, 
Accordmglv, section 9.2 provides for notice, 9.6 
(or a hc<iring belore *in impartuil hcaringolficcr, 
and 9.8 lor lindings ol fact. 

Section 9.10 is designed to minimi/c anv 
unnecessarv collateral effects ol suspensions. 
The puipose of the suspension is to punish the 
student bv excluding him Irom regular class- 
room inMruction. It is unwise to «idd to the 
punitive el feet of the susp^ision bv imposing 
academic penalties such a^pdiiccd grades. The 
Commission believes that a suspended student 
should be given everv encouragement to benefit 
Irom classroom instruction when he she returns 
to school The imposition of academic penalties 
during suspension onlv discourages the student 
and tends to lead to the same behavioral prob- 
lems w hich caused the suspension. For the same 
reason, the Comijriission believes that the student 
should be allowed to complete assign rnents and 
tests during exclusion. Finallv^ the Commission 
does not believe that records on a suspension 
should be maintained beyond the end of the 
school vear The record serves no legitimate 
purpose and can have potentiallv harmful effects 
on the student long alter the pen<iltv h<is been 
served. 
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10,0 Expulsion and Involuntary Transfer 

I O.I I he principal nia\ rcconimctui expulsion, 
uhich shall bcddincd as exclusion lioni regular 
elassroom instruction'lor any period exeeeding 
seven ("') school da\s, or m\olumar> Iranslcr to 
the regular classroom progran/ol anolhci school 
during the school >ear onl\ il ihe student pcrsiM- 
cntiv violates section ^) I ol this Code in such a 
manner that his removal is ncLCssarx to protect 
the ph>s!c«il sdfctv ol otheis oi to pte\ent sub- 
stantia! intcrlcrence with the right ol others to 
pursue an education. 

10.2 It the principal recommends expulsion oi 
involuntarv transfer, he she shall mail, \Mthin 
twentv-lour ( 24) hours ol the alleged act(s) upon 
which the leeommendation is based or within 
twent\-lour (24) hours ol the time he she learns 
ol such alleged acts, a notice to the student and to 
his parcnt(s) or guardian^). Such notice shall 
contain: 

a a statement that the principal is reco- 
mmending expulsion or nnoluntarv 
trarisler ot the student and, in the case 
ot an in\oluniary tran^ifcn the name 
and address ol the school to which 
transler is recommended: 

b. the length of time lor which expulsion 
or involuntarv transler is being reco- 
iTimended: 

c a complete description of the school 
regulation(s) allcgcdlv violated b\ the 
sludent: ' ' ^ 

d. a full statement of the lactsas known to 
the principal leading to the reco- 
mmendation tor expulsion, 

e a list ot the witnesses against the student 
and the nature of their testimonv, 

L the time and place of a hearing to be 
held no sooner than fi\e (5) school days 
from the dale notice is postmaikcd 
unless an earlier hearing date is re- 
quested b\ the student: 

g. specntie reterence to the student's right 
to ha\e a hearing, to ha\ean attornev 
represent him her at the hearing, to 
present witnesses, to cross-examine ad- 
verse witnesses, and to havea verbatim 
t ra n s e r i p t o r t a p e rec o r<l I n g o 1 1 h e h ea r- 
ing proMded b\ the school board at no 
cost to the student, «ind to have access 
to his her school records as provided 
bv sections 2.1 2 5 oi this Code; 



ft, the addresses and telephone numbers of 
all local legal ser\iees ottices and other 
sources ot tree or ine\pensi\e legal 
assistance. 

10,3 Ihe pnnctpal and hearing olliccr shall 
follow, sccJtions 9 3 9 JO m establishing and con- 
ducting the hearing, except: 

V 

a- f he hearing shall be conducted betorea 
healing panel, which will be composed 
o! the hearing olticeras chaiipcison 
t and voting ntcmber,'2 teachers elected 

\ by the teaching lacultv, and 2 students 
\ elected b\ the student bodv at the begin- 
/ ning ot each school vear' In expulsion 
/ proceedings, tindmgs of tact and pe- 

nalties shall be determined b\ a niajoi- 
itv vote of the hearing panel, 
b. All witnesses presenting testimony 
against the student shall appear in per- 
son at the hearing. I he student, his her 
paient(s) or guarduin(s), and his her 

attornev shall be allowed to cioss- ( » 

examine such witnesses, 
c- A tape iecordmgor\eibatmitianscript 
ot the healing shall be made and a copy 
shall be available to the student on 
request at no cost, 

10.4 lo impose expulsion, the hearing panel 
must tind that: 

a, the student \iolated section 9.1 ol this 
Code at least three (3) times during one 
(I) school vear and that each \iolation 
was serious enough, in the absence ot 
other violations, to warrant sus- 
pension; or 

b the continued presence ot the student in 
school would endanger the plivsical 
satetv ot others or cause substantial 
intcrlcrence with the right ol otheis to 
pursue an education. 

10.5 No expulsion shall extend bevond theend 
ot the school vear during which the acts leading 
directly to the expulsion occurred. 

10.6 In anv case where the hearing panel 
imposes expulsion, the student shall have the 
right to request an appeal hearing belore the, 
school board, or before a committee consisting 
ot at least three voting members of the school 
boaid This appeal hearing shall be held within 
one week o» the date such request is made. 
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10.7 I he board or Loninullcc ihcrcol 
LotuliiLting the appeal heaitng shall speLtiiLall) 
determine it there was sullieient e\ idenee to lind 
that the alleged \iolat!on(s) oeeiirred and \i the 
penalt\ imposed was appropriate lor the sioia- 
tion(s). At the appeal hearing. 

a. 1 he board or eoniniittee shall rev lew all 
wrUten doeunients in the ease and il 
requested review theentire reeording or 
transeript of the hcarmg below or those 
portions thereol designated b\ the stu- 
dent and prineipal. 

b. The student and Ins representative, 
ineluding an attorney, may address the 
board or eonimittee on the evidence at 
the hearing below and the appropriate- 

* ness ol the penalt\. 

10.9 I he student shall participate in regular 
classroom instruction pending the appeal hear- 
ing unless the hearing panel specifically finds 
that ct^ntinued presence of the student in school 
will endanger the phvsical safctv of others or 
substantial!) intcrlcre with the right ol others to 
puisue an education. The number of days the 
student IS excluded from school under this sec- 
tion and under sections 8 J 8,5 shall be deducted 
Ironi the length oi the expulsion or unoluntarv 
transtcr il such expulsion oi in\oluiit<ir\ transter 
Is lor a spccilic number ol days. 

Comtnenn Ftxpulsion and in\o!untar\ translcr 
arc \er\ serious disciplinar\ measures. Ihey 
should be imposed onI\ after the student has had 
lull piOLcdural piotCLtiun. Consequent!) , the 
proLcdures pnor lo an expulsion or involuntar) 
transtei are more elaborate than those prcLcding 
a suspension. 1 he additional piotCLtion pto- 
vided a student in an expulsion case uiLludes 
having an attorne) pieseiit at the hearing (at the 
student's expense), Lonlroiiting all adscise wit-<^ 
nesses, conduLting the hearing before a panel, 
and having the right to appeal the panel's den- 
sion to the school board or a L()niniittee theieof. 

11.0 Involuntary Classification 

I I.I Iklorc an) student is unoluntaril) 
Llassihed inU) special classes lor mcntall), cmo- 
tiijnall), behiis ^rall). oi ph)siLall\ impaired 
children, the student and his p.uentls) or guardi- 

\ 



an{s) shall be entitled to all rights of notice, hear- 
ing and appeal contained in sections 10.2 10.9 
except: 

a. in the notice required by section 10.2, 
the paierit(s) oi guaidian(s) shall be 
inlornied of their right to obtain an 
iiKlc pen dent diagnostic evaluation of 
the student at the school board's ex- 
pense and .shall be gi\cn the names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of 
appiopriate local diagnostic agencies: 
and 

b. in the notice required by section 10.2, 
the parcnt(s) oi guardian(.s) shall be 
specilically informed ol their right to 
have copies ol all tests and reports upon 
which the proposed action is based and 
lo present expert medical, psychologi- 
cal, and educational testimon) at the 
hearing: and 

c. the student, and his her parcnt(s) or 
guardian(s) shall be given sufficient 
time to prepare lor the hearing, except 
that if the studeiit is tcmportuil) sus- 
pended pending the hearing under sec- 
tion 8.5 the hearing shall be held no 
more than 30 days from the day the 
notice m section 10.2 is postmarked: 
and 

d. to impose iiuoluntarv classification, 
the hearing pane! must find that place- 
ment iir a special school class or pro- 
gram would substantially- improve the 
student's ability to benefit from school 
attendance. 

('(itntnaii. Although involuntar) classification 
is nut aK\a)s imposed as a disciplinar) measure, 
there arc enough such cases to Wtiriaiit special 
procedural safeguards prior to all tvpes of major 
involuntar) classification. And, in addition to its 
potential use as a disciplinar) nieasuic, insolun,- 
tarv classilication can ha\c adverse long-run 
effects on a student's opportunities in later life. 
Thus, all the procedures required prior to an 
expulsion were incorporated into tjiis section 
and some additional safeguards were provided, 

12.0 Education for Excluded Students 

12. 1 An) student temporaiil) suspended, sus- 
pended or expelled from regular classroom"' 
instiuction shall be allowed full use of his her 
regular textbooks and shall be provided with the 
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assignments and tests lor the classes from which 
he she has been excluded. In addition, the stu- 
dent shall be allowed to participate at no cost in 
<ui\ alternative forms of instruction such as night 
school tutoring, telex ised instruction, or 
correspondence courses provided to the public 
b\ the school board. 



Commaw Please see ConwHiu followmg 
Suspensions, section 9.0. 



13.0 Corporal Punishment 

13.1 Students shall not be subject to corporal 
ftimslkjicht. 



C<tmment' The Commission bclic\cs that cor- 
poral punishment is inconsistent with the \alues 
cxpicsscd in this Code. Furthcrniorc. there is no 
need to resort to corporal punishment because 
this Code provides ample authority to deal with 
disruptive students without mllicting phvsicul 
pain upon them. 
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Appendix H 



People Interviewed 
for this Report 



In addition to over ?()() school olTicials and 
communitv leaders whom \vc inlet uewed lor 
Children Out of Si hool m Anicru a. we spoke to 
or xisited the following people about school 
discipline and suspensions: 



CAKOI J IM BIZRC 
Light Schools Pro| 
mg Cooperative. 
York City. New Y( 

LEONARD MNKE 



GORDON AISILN. Head leacher, F arragut 
Outpost. Division 179^ Better Bo>s Founda- 
tion Lamily Center. Chicago. Illinois 

ROLAND BE ri S. Former Aksistant Principal, 
fnglewood Middle School. Cnglewood. New " 
Jersey 

JOHN CAWIHORNE, Principal. lower 
School, Massachusetts Experimental School, 
Roxburv , Massachusetts 

HOWARD DEN ION. Assistant to the Dcput> 
Superintendent. Chicago Public Schools, Chi- 
cago. Illinois 

"*> 

(HLBER T DERR, Admmistiator lor the Bu- 
reau of Soeiallv Maladjusted Children. Chi- 
c^igo Public Schools, Chicago. Illinois 

MERBER I G. ELLIS, Director. Garfield Pupil 
'>er\ice Center. District Nine. C hiuigo Public 
Schools, Chicago. Illinois 

,IOHN EI,SON, Lawver. Mandel Legal Aid 
Clinic, Lnivcrsit) of Chicago Law School, 
Chicago. Illinois 
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i. Project NLtnager. Beacon 
uani Linktiges. I heLearn- 
Board ol Education, New 



LSTEIN. Director ol AL 
ternati\e Programs. Philadclphi<i Public 
Schools. Philadelphia. Penns\Kania 

IDA MAE ELETCHER. President, United 
CoiKcrned Parent.s. feachers, Citi/ens, and 
Concerned Organizations of the West ^e. 
Chicago, Illinois 

JOHN CiIB,SON. Assistant Principal, Industrial 
,Skill Center, Chicago. Illinois 

JLDY GO I rSEGEN, Education Department, 
American Eriends Service Committee, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

CLR l is D H ARS1 AD, Director, Children in 
Trouble Division of the John Howard Asso- 
ciation. Chicago. Illinois 

WILLKM HOWELL. Director, Walk-In 
School, Richland Countv ,School District Xo. 
I, Columbia, South .Carolina 

NANCY B. JEEEERSON, Executive Director. 
Midwest Comnuin'itv Council, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 
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W \^ NT JI-NMNCKS, PrmcipaLSl [\iul()pcn 
SchooL St Paul Public SclioiMj., Si. PauL 
Minnesota 

Wll I I \ \1 J()\| S. DulUoi. bureau ot Duip- 
oui Prevention I'lograms. Chicago Public 
Schools, Chieago, Illinois 

Sn VIA R KA\11\SK^. Student Onibuds- 
man. LS. 44. \c\\ York C it\, New York 

UhR\.\RI)K. KARI IN, Consultant in Special 
Khieation. Department ot Special Fducation, 
Chicago l^iblic Schools. Chicago, Illinois 

S \\U PI K WVRl CK, Chiel. Dropout Pre- 
vention fVogram. I S Otiice ol Pducation, 
Washington. D.C. 

M\R\ KIRRY. Iicld Director. Shalom Peer 
* Counseling Program, Department ol Youth 
AetiMties. Archdiocese ol Philadelphia, 
IMiiladeiphia, [*cniis\l\ania 

JOSI Pll \y I I I". District Superintendent. 
District Nineteen. Chicago Pubhc Schools. 
C hicago. Illinois 

SISIl-R M ARII MADI LHINF HOVD. Direc- 
tor, Shaken [\er Counseling Program, De- 
partment ol Youth Activities, Archdiocese ol * 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Penn.svKan.a 

(if RAI D H MARTIN, Masicr leacher. 
SAND. Ilartlord Pubhc .Schools. Ilartlord. 
Connecticut 

PRIMI S MOOTRV. Iktter Bu\s I oundation 
PamiK ( enter. (*hicago. Illinois 



Kl NNON Ml NDY, Supcrvisoi of Olficc lor 
Student Placement, Seattle Publie Schools, ^ 
Seattle, Washington 

KLNNLIII i:. OSVOIJ). Director. Careei 
Stud\ Centers I and II. St. Paul Public 
Sehools.St. Paul, MiniicM^ta 

PI I [ R R. ROACH, Administrative Assistant, 
Ilartlord Public Schools. I l*art lord, Connecti- 
cut 

JOSFPH ROSF.N, DistricKSuperintendcnt, 
District I en. Chicago Public^Schools. Chi- 
cago. Illinois 

I Ri:i) I., RYAN, Direetoi, I SPA VIII Drop- 
out Prevention Project, Pali River Public 
Schools, hall River, MassacluisettN 

n I IILR W. Sr.A BROOK, Principal, I.S. 44, 
New Y ork Citv. New Y ork 

PARI SUHPARD. hducation Coordinator. 
SAND. Ilartlord Pubhc Schools. Ilartlord. 
Connecticut 

PIIIMP A. VISO. Principal. Industrial Skill 
Center. Chicago, Illinois 

SIANPPY .K VOPAI. Assistant Principal. 
King Fducation Vocation (iuidaiice Center. 
Chicago. Illmois 

(iWFNDOLYN WILKS. Master leacher. 
SAVD.cllartford Public Schools. Ilartlord. 
Connecticut 

ni()iV|AS WOIJ-H. National Alternative 
Schools Project, I niversitv ol Massaehu.setts. 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
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